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LET  us  now  retrace  our  steps  to  London  Wall,  and  stroll 
into  the  interesting  and  venerable  church  of  St.  Giles's 
Cripplegate.  There  are  few  religious  edifices  in  London, 
through  which  the  poet>  the  antiquary,  or  the  historian  may 
wander  with  greater  pleasure  or  quit  with  greater  regret. 

The  church  of  St.  Giles  "  without  Cripplegate "  was  ori- 
ginally founded  about  the  year  1090,  by  Alfune,  Bishop  of 
London,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  St.  Egidius,  or  St.  Giles,  a 
wealthy  native  saint  of  Athens,  whose  tenderness  of  heart  is 
said  to  have  been  so  great,  that  having  expended  his  whole 
fortune  in  acts  of  charity,  he  gave  the  coat  on  his  back  to  a 
VOL.  in.  1 
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sick  beggar  whom  he  had  no  other  means  of  relieving.  In 
1545  the  old  church  was  injured  by  fire,  but  was  shortly 
afterwards  repaired  and  partially  rebuilt.  The  name  of 
Cripplegate  was  derived  from  the  neighbouring  postern,  or 
Cripple-gate,  so  called,  according  to  Stow,  from  the  number 
of  cripples  who  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  assembling  there 
for  the  purpose  of  begging  alms  from  those  who  passed  into 
or  out  of  the  City. 

The  great  interest  possessed  by  St.  Giles's  Church  is  from 
its  historical  associations;  from  the  many  celebrated  men 
who  lie  buried  beneath  its  roof,  and  lastly,  from  the  very 
interesting  remains  of  the  old  fortified  wall,  which  can  only 
be  seen  by  a  visit  to  its  gloomy  churchyard. 

In  the  south  aisle  is  the  monument  of  the  celebrated  anti- 
quary, John  Speed,  who,  as  the  Latin  inscription  on  it 
informs  us,*  died  on  the  28th  of  July,  1629,  and  was  buried 
within  the  church.  His  monument,  of  marble,  consists  of  a 
bust,  which  was  once  gilt  and  painted,  representing^  the  old 
antiquary  with  his  right  hand  resting  upon  a  book  and  his 
left  upon  a  skull. 

Another  monument  in  the  south  aisle  is  a  mural  tablet  in 
memory  of  Robert  Glover,  the  well-known  antiquary  and 
herald,  who  died  in  1588.  The  tablet  contains  a  long  Latin 
inscription,  commemorative  of  his  genius  and  indefatigable 
diligence,  his  blameless  life  and  pious  end. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  simple  tablet  to  the 

*  "  Piae  Memorise  charissimorum  Parentum,  Johannis  Speed,  Civis  Lon- 
dinensis,  Mercatorum  Scissorum  Fratris,  Servi  fidelissimi  Regiarum  Majes- 
tatum  Elizabethse,  Jacobi,  et  Carol!  nunc  superstitis.  Terrarum  nostrarum 
Geographi  accurati,  et  fidi  Antiquitatis,  Britannicse  Historiograph!,  Genea- 
logise  Sacrae  elegantissimi  Delineatoris.  Qui  postquam  annos  77  superaverat, 
non  tarn  morbo  confectus,  quam  mortalitatis  tsedio  lassatus,  corpore  se 
levavit  Julii  28,  1629,  et  jucundissimo  Redemptoris  sui  desiderio  sursum 
elatus  carnem  hie  in  custodiam  posuit,  denuo  cum  Christus  venerit,  re- 
cepturus,"  &c. 
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memory  of  John  Fox,  the  author  of  the  "  Book  of  Martyrs," 
who  died  in  the  neighbourhood  in  April,  1587,  and  who  is 
believed  to  have  been  buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  chan- 
cel.* The  fact  is  well  known  that  after  Fox  was  reduced  in 
circumstances,  he  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  house 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  in  Warwickshire,  as 
tutor  to  his  sons,  and  consequently  it  is  net  a  little  interest- 
ing to  find  a  child  and  grandchild  of  Sir  Thomas  buried 
beneath  the  same  roof  as  the  venerable  tutor  of  the  family, 
and  mingling  their  dust  with  his.  Not  improbably  the 
London  residence  of  the  Lucys  may  have  been  in  this 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  was  the  same 
knight  whose  park  was  the  scene  of  Shakspeare's  deer- 
stealing  frolic,  and  whom  he  has  immortalized  as — 

' '  A  Parliament  man,  a  justice  of  peace, 
At  home  a  poor  scare-crow,  in  London  an  ass." 

Near  the  centre  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  striking-looking 
monument,  representing  a  female  figure  in  a  shroud  rising 
from  a  coffin.  According  to  tradition  it  commemorates  the 
story  of  a  lady  who,  after  having  been  buried  while  in  a 
trance,  was  not  only  restored  to  life,  but  subsequently  be- 
came the  mother  of  several  children ;  her  resuscitation,  it  is 
said,  having  been  brought  about  by  the  cupidity  of  a  sexton, 
which  induced  him  to  open  the  coffin  in  order  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  a  valuable  ring  which  was  on  her  finger.  The 
story,  however,  is  entirely  fabulous.  The  monument  in  ques- 

*  "  Christo,  S.S.  Johanni  Foxo,  Ecclesise  Anglicanse  Martyrologo  fidelis- 
simo,  Antiquitatis  Historicae  Indagatori  sagacissimo,  Evangelicae  Veritatis 
Propugnatori  acerrimo,  Thaumaturgo  admirabili ;  qui  Martyres  Marianos, 
tanquam  Phcenices,  ex  cineribus  redivivos  praestitit ;  Patri  suo  omni  pietatis 
officio  imprimis  colendo,  Samuel  Foxus,  illius  primogenitus,  hoc  Monu- 
mentum  posuit,  non  sine  lachrymis.  '  Obiit  die  18  Mens.  April.  An.  Dom. 
1587,  jam  septuagenarius.  Vita  vitse  mortalis  est,  spes  vitse  immortalis.'  " 
The  inscription  is  perfect  only  as  far  as  the  word  "hoc." 
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tion  is  to  the  memory  of  Constance  Whitney,  eldest  daughter 
of  Sir  Robert  Whitney,  and  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen ;  excelling,  as  her 
epitaph  informs  us,  "in  all  noble  qualities  becominge  a 
virgin  of  so  sweet  proportion  of  beauty  and  harmonie  of 
parts." 

In  the  church  also  lies,  though  without  any  stone  to  mark 
his  resting-place,  that  gallant  knight,  Sir  Martin  Frobisher, 
whose  name  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  destniction 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  and  the  fortunes  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  after  he  re- 
ceived his  death-wound  near  Brest,  his  body  was  conveyed 
to  Plymouth  and  interred  at  that  place.  There  can  be  no 
question,  however,  as  to  his  having  been  buried  in  St.  Giles's 
Church,  his  name  appearing  in  the  register  of  burials  under 
the  date  14th  of  January,  1594-5. 

Another  eminent  person  buried  in  this  church,  but  without 
a  monument,  is  William  Bulleyn,  physician  to  Edward  the 
Sixth,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  Dr.  Bulleyn,  who 
was  the  author  of  several  medical  works,  died  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1576. 

But  the  most  illustrious  person  who  lies  buried  in  St. 
Giles's  Church  is  the  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost."  "  He  lies 
buried,"  writes  Aubrey,  "in  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  upper 
end  of  the  chancel,  at  the  right  hand :  Mem.,  his  stone  is 
now  removed  :  about  two  years  since  the  two  steps  to  the 
Communion-table  were  raised.  Speed  and  he  lie  together." 
In  the  parish  register,  among  the  entry  of  burials  on  the  12th 
of  November,  1674,  are  the  words, — "  John  Milton,  gentle- 
man, consumption,  chancel."  In  1790,  the  grave  of  the  poet 
was  opened  and  his  remains  said  to  have  been  desecrated, 
which  provoked  some  indignant  verses  from  Cowper. 
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"  111  fare  the  hands  that  heaved  the  stones 

Where  Milton's  ashes  lay, 
That  trembled  not  to  grasp  his  bones, 
And  steal  his  dust  away  ! 

"  O,  ill-requited  bard  !  neglect 

Thy  living  worth  repaid, 
And  blind  idolatrous  respect 
As  much  affronts  thee  dead  !" 

The  story  is,  however,  apocryphal.  For  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  the  grave  of  the  immortal  poet 
remained  without  a  memorial  of  his  resting-place,  till, 
in  1793,  Mr.  Whitbread  erected  a  bust  with  an  inscrip- 
tion near  the  spot  where  he  was  buried.  The  bust,  now 
standing  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  on  a  monu- 
ment erected  by  subscription  in  1862,  is  by  the  elder 
Bacon,  and  the  inscription  is  as  follows : — 

"  JOHN  MILTON, 

Author  of  Paradise  Lost, 

Born  Dec.  1608. 

Died  Nov.  1674. 


His  father,  John  Milton,  died  March,  1646. 
They  were  both  interred  in  this  church. 


Samuel  Whitbread  posuit,  1793." 

To  two  other  monuments  only  in  this  church  does  it  seem 
necessary  to  call  attention ;  the  one  for  the  sake  of  its  touch- 
ing simplicity,  and  the  other  on  account  of  its  quaintness. 
The  former,  a  small  tablet  of  white  marble  within  the 
rails  of  the  Communion-table,  bears  on  it  the  following 
simple  but  touching  inscription : — 

"Here  lies  Margarett  Lucy,  the  second  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of 
Charlcott  in  the  county  of  Warwicke,  Knight  (the  third  by  imediate  dis- 
cent  of  the  name  of  Thomas)  by  Alice,  sole  daughter  and  heire  of  Thomas 
Spenser  of  Clarenden,  in  the  same  county,  Esq.,  and  Gustos  Brevium  of  the 
-Courte  of  Comon  Pleas  at  Westminster,  who  departed  this  life  the  18th 
•day  of  November,  1634,  and  aboute  the  19th  year  of  her  age.  For  discre- 
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tion  and  sweetnesse  of  conversation,  not  many  excelled  ;  and  for  pietie  and 
patience  in  her  sicknesse  and  death,  few  equalled  her ;  which  is  the  coni- 
forte  of  her  nearest  friendes,  to  every  of  whom  shee  was  very  dear ;  but 
especiallie  to  her  old  Grandmother,  the  Lady  Constance  Lucy,  under  whose 
government  shee  died,  who,  having  long  exspected  every  day  to  have  gone 
before  her,  doth  now  trust,  by  faith  and  hope  in  the  precious  Bloode  of 
Christ  Jesus,  shortly  to  follow  after,  and  be  partaker,  together  with  her 
and  others,  of  the  unspeakeable  and  eternall  joyes  in  His  blessed  King- 
dome  ;  to  whom  be  all  honour,  laude,  and  praise,  now  and  ever,  Amen." 

The  other  monument  referred  to  is  to  the  memoiy  of  Thomas 
Busby,  "  Citizen  and  Cooper,"  who  died  on  the  llth  of  July, 
1575.  The  figure  of  the  deceased  is  represented  holding  in. 
one  hand  a  skull  and  in  the  other  a  pair  of  gloves,  while  be- 
neath is  the  following  inscription  : — 

"  This  Busbie,  willing  to  reeleve  the  poore  with  fire  and  with  breade, 
Did  give  that  howse  whearein  he  dyed,  then  called  the  Queenes  Heade. 

Foure  full  loades  of  the  best  charcoales  he  would  have  bought  ech  yeare  ; 
And  fortie  dosen  of  wheaten  bread  for  poor  howsholders  heare. 

To  see  these  thinges  distributed,  this  Busbie  put  in  trust 
The  Vicar  and  Churchwardenes,  thinking  them  to  be  just. 

God  grant  that  poor  howsholders  here  may  thankful  be  for  such  ; 
So  God  will  move  the  mindes  of  moe  to  doe  for  them  as  much. 

And  let  this  good  example  move  such  men  as  God  hath  blessed, 
To  doe  the  like,  before  they  goe  with  Busbie  to  there  rest. 

Within  this  chappell  Busbies  bones  in  dust  awhile  must  stay  ; 

Till  He  that  made  them  rayse  them  up  to  live  with  Christ  for  aye."        * 

It  was  at  the  altar  of  St.  Giles's  Church  that  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  married,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1620,  to 
Elizabeth  Bowchier,  who  became  the  mother  of  his  nu- 
merous children,  and  the  sharer  of  his  greatness. 

The  ground  which  surrounds  St.  Giles's  is  scarcely  less 
classical  and  interesting  than  the  old  church  itself.  Imme- 
diately adjoining  it  is  Monkwell  Street,  deriving  its  name 
partly  from  a  well  which  anciently  existed  on  its  site,  and 
partly  from  the  small  hermitage  or  chapel  of  "  St.  James  in 
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the  Wall,"  inhabited  by  a  hermit  and  two  monks  belonging 
to  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Garadon.  In  this  street  stands 
what  is  left  of  Barber- Surgeons'  Hall ;  an  institution  vividly 
reminding  us  of  old  customs  and  old  times,  when  the  art  of 
surgery  and  of  shaving  went  hand-in-hand  in  England. 
Over  the  entrance  may  be  seen  the  arms  of  the  Company,  in 
which  three  razors  form  not  the  least  conspicuous  objects 
in  the  shield. 

The  united  Company  of  Barbers  and  Surgeons  were  first 
incorporated  by  Edward  the  Fourth  in  1461-2,  at  which  time, 
if  we  may  judge  from  their  petitioning  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  style  and  title  of  the  "Mystery  of  Barbers,"  the 
Barbers  would  seem  to  have  had  the  precedency.  The 
leading  barber-surgeons  through  whose  immediate  influ- 
ence the  charter  was  obtained  from  the  king,  were  Thomas 
Monestede,  Sheriff  of  London  in  1436,  and  chirurgeon  to 
Kings  Henry  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth ;  Jaques  Fries, 
physician  to  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  William  Hobbs,  "  phy- 
sician and  chirurgeon  for  the  same  king's  body." 

It  is  not  till  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  that  we  find  the  barbers  and  surgeons  recognized 
as  separate  mysteries  or  crafts.  And  even  then  the  separa- 
tion did  not  last  long.  In  1541  the  two  companies  were 
again  incorporated  in  one  company,  by  the  name  of  "  the 
Master  or  Governors  of  the  Mystery  or  Commonalty  of  Bar- 
bers and  Chirurgeons  of  the  City  of  London,"  and  a  few 
years  afterwards  were  again  separated.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  the  year  1745  that  the  two  crafts  were  formally 
and  finally  disjoined  by  Act  of  Parliament,  when  the  bar- 
bers, as  the  more  ancient  body  of  the  two,  were  allowed  to 
retain  possession  of  the  old  hall  in  Monkwell  Street. 

Barber-Surgeons'  Hall  —  or  rather  such  part  of  it  as 
escaped  the  great  fire  of  London — was  built  by  Inigo  Jones 
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in  1636,  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  building  belonging 
to  the  Company.  Formerly,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Inigo 
Jones'  structure  was  the  Theatre  of  Anatomy,  which  Walpole 
speaks  of  as  one  of  "  his  best  works,"  but  which  was  pulled 
down  by  the  barbers  on  their  separation  from  the  surgeons, 
and  sold  for  the  value  of  its  materials.  A  small  courtyard 
led  at  once  into  the  hall  of  the  company ;  an  apartment  sim- 
ple in  its  style  of  architecture  and  well-proportioned,  but 
which  was  rendered  somewhat  cheerless  from  the  gloomy- 
looking  pictures  on  anatomical  subjects  which  were  sus- 
pended on  its  walls.  The  most  curious  feature  in  the  hall 
was  the  semi-circular  shape  of  the  upper  or  west  end ;  this 
part,  in  fact,  consisting  of  the  interior  of  a  bastion  of  the  old 
Roman  wall,  which  the  architect  had  ingeniously  contrived 
to  incorporate  with  the  building.  The  hall,  however,  has 
disappeared  within  a  few  years,  and  its  site  is  now  occu- 
pied by  lofty  warehouses.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  is 
much  that  is  interesting  in  the  present  building. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Barbers'  Company  are  preserved 
some  very  curious  and  ancient  articles  of  plate  which  have  at 
different  periods  been  presented  to  them.  Among  these  is  a 
cup,  silver-gilt,  ornamented  with  small  pendent  bells,  pre- 
sented by  Henry  the  Eighth ;  also  a  cup,  with  acorns  pen- 
dent from  it,  given  by  Charles  'the  Second,  who  himself  was 
no  mean  proficient  in  anatomy ;  and  a  large  bowl,  the 
gift  of  Queen  Anne.  In  the  reign  of  James  the  First  the 
Company,  it  appears,  very  nearly  lost  the  whole  of  their 
plate  through  a  successful  robbery.  The  thieves  were  four 
men,  of  the  names  of  Jones,  Lyne,  Sames,  and  Foster,  of 
whom  the  former  confessed  his  guilt,  when,  in  consequence 
of  information  which  he  gave,  the  plate  was  recovered.  In 
the  books  of  the  Company,  for  November,  1616,  is  the  fol- 
lowing matter-of-fact  entry  recording  the  fate  of  the  cul- 
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prits  : — "  Thomas  Jones  was  taken,  who,  being  brought  to 
Newgate  in  December  following,  Jones  and  Lyne  were  both 
•executed  for  this  fact.  In  January  following  Sames  was 
taken  and  executed.  In  April,  Foster  was  taken  and 
-executed.  Now  let's  pray  God  to  bless  this  house  from  any 
more  of  these  damages.  Amen." 

The  following  extract  from  the  Company's  papers,  under 
the  date  of  the  13th  of  July,  1587,  is  still  more  curious  : — 
"  It  is  agreed  that  if  any  body,  which  shall  at  any  time  here- 
after happen  to  be  brought  to  our  hall  for  the  intent  to  be 
wrought  upon  by  the  anatomists  of  the  Company,  shall 
revive  or  come  to  life  again,  as  of  late  hath  been  seen,  the 
charges  about  the  same  body  so  reviving  shall  be  borne, 
levied,  and  sustained  by  such  person,  or  persons,  who  shall 
so  happen  to  bring  home  the  body ;  and  who  further  shall 
abide  such  order  or  fine  as  this  house  shall  award."  The  last 
instance,  it  would  appear,  of  resuscitation  in  a  dissecting- 
room  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The 
case — related  by  the  late  celebrated  anatomist,  John  Hunter 
— was  that  of  a  criminal,  whose  body  had  been  cut  down 
after  execution  at  Newgate.  The  operators,  it  is  said,  having 
succeeded  in  restoring  him  to  the  full  powers  of  animation, 
immediately  sent  a  communication  to  the  Sheriffs,  who 
caused  him  to  be  reconveyed  to  Newgate,  whence  he  was 
afterwards  removed  to  a  foreign  country.  After  his  resusci- 
tation, however,  he  painted  a  folding  screen  for  the  Company 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Court  Room. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Barbers'  Hall,  we  must  on  no 
account  omit  to  mention  its  most  interesting  feature,  the 
beautiful  little  Court  Room,  with  its  richly-decorated 
ceiling  and  its  graceful  octagonal  lantern,  the  work  of  Inigo 
Jones.  Here,  among  the  portraits  of  several  eminent 
persons,  is  to  be  seen  Holbein's  famous  picture — the  greatest 
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work  painted  by  that  illustrious  artist  in  England — repre- 
senting Henry  the  Eighth  granting  the  charter  of  1541  to  the 
incorporated  society  of  Barber-Surgeons.  In  the  centre  of 
this  fine  picture  Henry  is  represented  as  seated  on  his  throne, 
gorgeously  arrayed  in  brocade,  ermine,  and  jewels,  while  on 
each  side  of  him  are  kneeling  the  members  of  the  Company 
— eighteen  in  number — one  of  whom,  Thomas  Vycary,  the 
master,  is  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  Charter  from  the  King's 
hands.  Each  figure  is  a  portrait  from  the  life ;  the  most 
eminent  persons  being  John  Chambre,  physician  to  Henry 
the  Eighth  and  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Westminster ;, 
Thomas  Vycary,  the  King's  Sergeant-Surgeon;  Dr.  Butts, 
immortalized  in  Shakspeare's  play  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  Sir  John  Ayliffe,  Sheriff  of  London,  whose  story  is 
quaintly  told  in  rhyme  on  his  tomb  in  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Basinghall  Street : — 

"  In  surgery  brought  up  in  youth, 

A  Knight  here  lieth  dead  ; 
A  Knight,  and  eke  a  Surgeon,  such 
As  England  seld  hath  bred. 

For  which  so  sovereign  gift  of  God, 

Wherein  he  did  excel, 
King  Henry  8.  called  him  to  Court, 

Who  loved  him  dearly  well. 

King  Edward,  for  his  service  sake, 

Bade  him  rise  up  a  Knight ; 
A  man  of  praise,  and  ever  since 

He  Sir  John  Ayliffe  hight." 

The  estimation  in  which  Holbein's  great  work  was  held  by 
our  ancestors  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed by  James  the  First  to  the  corporation  of  Barber- 
Surgeons  : — 

"JAMES  R 

"  Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well.   Whereas. 
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we  are  informed  of  a  table  of  painting  in  your  hall,  wherein 
is  the  picture  of  our  predecessor  of  famous  memory,  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  together  with  divers  of  your  Company, 
which  being  very  like  him,  and  well  done,  we  are  desirous  to 
have  copied ;  whereof  our  pleasure  is  that  you  presently 
deliver  it  unto  this  bearer,  our  well-beloved  servant,  Sir 
Lionel  Cranfield,  Knight,  one  of  our  Masters  of  Requests, 
whom  we  have  commanded  to  receive  it  of  you,  and  see  it 
with  all  expedition  copied  and  redelivered  safely;  and  so 
we  bid  you  farewell. 

"Given  at   our  Court  at  Newmarket,  the  13th  day  of 
January,  1617."* 

Holbein's  original  study  or  cartoon,  containing  sketches 
of  the  different  portraits  made  by  the  great  artist  from  the- 
life,  is  now-  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons. 

Among  other  portraits  preserved  in  the  Court  Room 
the  most  remarkable  are  a  portrait  of  Inigo  Jones  by 
Vandyke,  and  another  of  Frances  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
"  la  belle  Stuart"  of  De  Grammont,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 
There  are  also  portraits  of  Charles  the  Second;  of  C. 
Barnard,  Sergeant-Surgeon  to  Queen  Anne,  and  of  the  cele- 
brated Sir  Charles  Scarborough,  physician  to  Charles  the- 
Second,  who  lectured  here  during  nearly  seventeen  years. 
He  it  was  who  observed  to  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Ports- 

*  Respecting  this  picture  Pepys  lias  the  following  curious  notice  in  his 
" Diary,"  under  the  date  28th  of  August,  1668: — "At  noon  comes  by 
appointment  Harris  to  dine  with  me  :  and  after  dinner  he  and  I  to  Chyrur- 
geons'  Hall,  where  they  are  building  it  new, — very  fine  ;  and  there  to  see 
their  theatre,  which  stood  all  the  fire,  and  (which  was  our  business)  their 
great  picture  of  Holbein's,  thinking  to  have  bought  it,  by  the  help  of  Mr. 
Pierce,  for  a  little  money.  I  did  think  to  give  £200  for  it,  it  being  said  to- 
be  worth  £1000  ;  but  it  is  so  spoiled  that  I  have  no  mind  to  it,  and  it  is  not. 
a  pleasant,  though  a  good  picture."  . 
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mouth,  when  she  consulted  him  after  having  indulged  for 
some  time  rather  too  freely  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table, 
"  Madam,  I  will  deal  frankly  with  you ;  you  must  eat  less, 
•use  more  exercise,  take  physic,  or  be  sick." 

At  the  south  end  of  Monkwell  Street  is  Silver  Street. 
Here,  from  the  days  of  Richard  the  Second,  extending  to 
those  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  stood  "  The  Neville's  Inn,"  the 
residence  of  the  Nevilles,  Earls  of  Westmoreland.  In  1603 
we  find  it  the  residence  of  Henry  Lord  Windsor,  from  whom 
it  obtained  the  denomination  of  Windsor  House.  A  court  in 
Monkwell  Street  still  retains  the  name  of  Windsor  Court. 

To  the  north-east  of  Barbers'  Hall  is  Sion  College, 
originally  founded  as  a  hospital  in  1329,  on  the  site  of  a 
decayed  nunnery,  by  William  Elsing,  mercer,  for  the  support 
>of  a  hundred  blind  men.  Elsing  subsequently  converted  it 
into  a  Priory,  consisting  of  four  canons  regular  to  super- 
intend the  blind,  he  himself  being  the  first  prior.  By  the 
will  of  Dr.  Thomas  White,  Vicar  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the 
West,  a  purchase  of  the  ground  was  effected,  and  in  1623  a 
•College,  governed  by  a  President,  two  Deans,  and  four  As- 
sistants, was  erected  on  the  site.  Sion  College,  which 
includes  a  fine  library,  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
London  Clergy,  who  have  under  their  charge  alms-houses  for 
ten  poor  men  and  as  many  poor  women. 

E-unniDg  parallel  with  Monkwell  Street  is  Wood  Street, 
in  which  the  only  objects  of  interest  are  the  two  churches 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael  and  St.  Alban. 

St.  Michael's,  on  the  west  side  of  Wood  Street,  must  be  a 
foundation  of  considerable  antiquity,  inasmuch  as  we  find 
John  de  Eppewell  mentioned  as  rector  of  it  so  early  as  the 
year  1328.  The  old  church  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
great  fire  of  1666,  in  1675  the  present  edifice  was  completed 
-after  designs  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  In  this  church  is 
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said  to  have  been  flung,  "  among  plebeian  skulls,"  the  head 
of  the  unfortunate  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland,  wha 
perished  on  Flodden  Field.  "  His  body,"  writes  Pennant, 
"  for  a  long  time  had  remained  embalmed  at  the  monastery 
at  Shene.  After  the  Dissolution,  it  was  cast  among  some- 
rubbish,  where  some  workmen  wantonly  cut  off  the  head, 
which  was  taken  by  Young,  glazier  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
was  struck  with  its  sweetness,  arising  from  the  embalming 
materials.  He  kept  it  for  some  time  at  his  house  in  Wood 
Street,  but  at  last  gave  it  to  the  sexton  to  bury  among  other 
bones  in  the  charnel-house." 

St.  Alban's,  Wood  Street,  one  of  the  most  ancient  religious 
foundations  in  London,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  King 
Athelstan  about  the  year  924,  at  which  time  it  was  dedicated 
by  him  to  St.  Alban,  the  first  martyr  in  England,  whose 
bones,  according  to  Weever  and  Fuller,  having  been  interred 
at  St.  Albans,  were  the  occasion  of  that  town  being  called 
by  his  name.  That  King  Athelstan  was  the  founder  of  St. 
Alban's  Church  is  rendered  probable  from  the  fact  of  the 
Saxon  monarch  having  had  a  palace  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wood  Street,  from  which  circumstance  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  Adel  Street,  or  King  Adel  Street,  long  since 
corrupted  into  Addle  Street,*  derived  its  name.  Stow, 
however,  admits  that  he  was  unable  to  fix  the  origin  of  the 
name. 

In  1632,  the  old  church  of  St.  Alban's,  Wood  Street,  in 
consequence  of  its  dilapidated  state,  was  taken  down  and 
another  edifice  built  on  its  site  after  a  design  by  Inigo  Jones. 
This  church  having  been  destroyed  by  the  great  fire,  the 
present  uninteresting  building  was  shortly  afterwards  com- 
menced by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  completed  in  1685. 

*  In  Addle  Street  are  the  respective  halls  of  the  Brewers'  and  Plasterers' 
Companies. 
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St.  Alban's  Church,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  contains  the 
remains  of  no  very  remarkable  persons.  Stow,  indeed,  has 
supplied  us  with  a  long  list  of  monuments,  the  whole  of 
which  were  probably  destroyed  by  the  great  fire ;  but  in 
vain  do  we  search  for  a  name  to  which  any  interest  is 
attached.  One  inscription,  however,  deserves  to  be  tran- 
scribed for  its  quaintness  : — 

"  Hie  jacet  Tom  Shorthose, 

Sine  tomb,  sine  sheets,  sine  riches  ; 
Qui  vixit  sine  gown, 
Sine  cloak,  sine  shirt,  sine  breeches." 

In  glancing  round  St.  Alban's  Church  may  be  observed,  in 
a  curious  brass  frame  attached  to  the  pulpit,  one  of  those 
quaint-looking  hour-glasses  which  were  formerly  used  to 
remind  the  preacher  "  how  the  hour  passeth  away,"  and  the 
amount  of  time  which  he  had  to  spare  for  the  edification  of 
his  hearers.  The  hour-glass  in  question  curiously  illustrates 
the  following  entries  in  an  old  churchwarden's  book,  belong- 
ing to  St.  Catherine  Cree,  Leadenhall  Street.  The  date  of 
the  first  entry  is  1564 : — "  Paid  for  an  hour-glass,  that 
hangeth  by  the  pulpit,  when  the  preacher  doth  make  a  ser- 
mon, that  he  may  know  how  the  hour  passeth  away — one 
shilling  •;"  and  again,  among  the  bequests  in  1616,  "  an 
hour-glass,  with  a  frame  to  stand  in." 

Running  parallel  with  Wood  Street  is  Aldermanbury,  so 
called  from  the  Court  of  Aldermen  having  held  here  their 
BERRY,  or  Court,  of  which  the  ruins  were  still  visible  in  the 
time  of  Stow.  Here  is  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Alderman- 
bury,  erected  by  Wren  in  1677,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
old  church  by  the  fire  of  London.  The  spot  awakens  many 
interesting  associations.  Here,  on  the  12th  of  November, 
1656,  Milton  was  married  to  his  second  wife,  Catherine 
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Woodcock,  who  died  the  same  year ;  hence  the  celebrated 
nonconformist  divine,  Edmund  Calamy,  was  ejected  in  1662, 
after  having  held  the  living  for  twenty-three  years,  and  here 
he  lies  buried ;  here  also  were  interred  Heminge  and  Condell, 
the  fellow  actors  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  first  editors  of  his 
immortal  plays ;  and  in  a  vault  on  the  north  side  of  the 
communion  table  rest  the  remains  of  the  infamous  Judge 
Jeffreys,  whose  body  was  removed  hither  from  the  chapel  in 
the  Tower  in  1698.  Lord  Campbell  informs  us,  that  when  the 
church  was  repaired  in  1810,  the  coffin  was  found  still  fresh, 
with  the  once  dreaded  words,  "  Lord  Chancellor  Jeffreys " 
engraved  on  the  lid. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  London  Wall  are  Whitecross 
Street  and  Redcross  Street,  two  ancient  streets,  which  derive 
their  names,  the  one  from  a  white,  and  the  other  from  a  red 
cross  which  severally  stood  on  the  site  of  each.  In  the 
latter  street  was  the  London  residence  of  the  mitred  Abbots 
of  Ramsey,  which  afterwards  falling  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Drue  Drury,  obtained  the  name  of  Drury-house.  In  Gold- 
smith's Rents,  behind  Redcross  Street — "  where  were  large 
gardens  and  handsome  houses" — lived  the  famous  scholar 
and  schoolmaster,  Thomas  Farnaby.  The  son  of  a  carpenter 
in  London,  he  commenced  life  by  connecting  his  fortunes 
with  those  of  a  Jesuit  whom  he  accompanied  to  Spain,  but 
disliking  the  discipline  of  the  order  of  Jesus,  he  returned  to 
England,  shortly  after  which  he  sailed  with  Sir  Francis 
Drake  on  the  last  voyage  which  he  made  to  the  West  Indies. 
His  next  occupation  was  as  a  common  soldier,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  for  some  time  in  the  Netherlands,  but 
returning  to  England  in  great  distress,  he  contrived  to  estab- 
lish a  school  at  Martock,  in  Somersetshire,  under  the  name 
of  Bainrafe,  the  anagram  of  Farnabie.  From  this  place  he 
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subsequently  removed  to  London,  where  the  reputation  of" 
his  school  increased  so  rapidly  that  it  speedily  numbered 
three  hundred  scholars.  He  was  a  staunch  royalist,  and 
during  the  time  that  the  Parliament  was  in  the  ascendant, 
an  unguarded  speech  which  he  made,  that  "  one  King  was 
better  than  five  hundred,"  led  to  his  committal  to  prison. 
It  was  proposed  to  transport  him  to  the  Plantations,  but 
owing  to  powerful  interest  and  the  exertions  of  his  friends, 
he  escaped  with  an  imprisonment  in  Ely  House,  Holborn. 
He  regained  his  liberty  in  1646,  but  enjoyed  it  only  a  short 
time ;  his  death  taking  place  on  the  12th  of  June  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Wood  Street  and  Whitecross  Street  are  said  to  have  been 
the  last  streets  in  London  in  which  the  houses  were  dis- 
tinguished by  signs.  They  were  removed  about  the  year 
1773. 

Redcross  Street  leads  us  into  Jewin  Street,  long  the  site 
of  a  burying-place  of  the  Jews,  from  which  circumstance  it 
took  the  name  of  Jewyn,  or  Jews'  Garden — "  Gardinum 
vocatum.  Jewyn  Garden."  The  fact  is  rather  a  remarkable 
one  that  it  continued  the  only  place  in  England  in  which 
the  Jews  were  permitted  to  bury  their  dead  till  the  year 
1177,  when — "after  a  long  suit  to  the  King  and  Parliament 
at  Oxford" — special  burial-places  were  assigned  them  in  the 
different  quarters  which  they  inhabited.  "  This  plot  of 
ground,"  writes  Stow,  "remained  to  the  said  Jews  till  the 
time  of  their  final  bamshment  out  of  England,  and  is 
now  turned  into  fair  garden-plots  and  summer-houses  for 
pleasure." 

Tn  one  of  these  "  summer-houses  for  pleasure,"  in  Jewin 
Street,  lived  at  one  time  John  Milton.  Here  he  took  up  his 
abode  shortly  after  the  Restoration,  and  here  he  continued 
to  reside  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  plague,  when  he 
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retired  to  Chalfont,  in  Buckinghamshire.  In  Jewin  Street, 
he  married  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Minshull,  and  here  he 
is  said  to  have  written  a  great  part  of  his  immortal  poem, 
"  Paradise  Lost."  In  the  Silver  Street  Sunday  Schools  in 
Jewin  Street  is  preserved  John  Bunyan's  pulpit. 

From  Jewin  Street  let  us  pass  into  Aldersgate  Street, 
which  derives  its  name  from  one  of  the  gates  of  the  City,  so 
called,  according  to  Stow,  from  its  antiquity;  it  having 
been  one  of  the  older,  or  original  gates.  The  old  gate  was 
taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  1617.  The  new  gate  was  con- 
siderably injured  by  the  great  fire,  but  having  been  repaired 
and  beautified,  remained  standing  till  the  year  1761,  when 
it  was  demolished,  and  its  materials  sold.  At  the  Restoration 
of  Charles  the  Second  many  of  the  heads  of  the  regicides 
were  exposed  on  this  gate. 

Aldersgate  Street,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  con- 
tained a  greater  number  of  the  houses  of  the  old  nobility 
than  perhaps  any  other  street  in  the  metropolis.  Here,  on 
the  west  side,  stood  another  of  the  London  residences  of  the 
Nevilles,  Earls  of  Westmoreland,  and  close  by,  where  Bull- 
and-Mouth  Street  now  stands,  was  the  mansion  of  the  Per- 
cies,  Earls  of  Northumberland.  Westmoreland  Buildings 
still  point  out  the  site  of  the  residence  of  the  Nevilles.  Here, 
too,  breathed  her  last,  in  1621,  "  at  her  hour>e  in  Aldersgate 
Street,"  Mary  Countess  of  Pembroke : 

"  Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother." 

On  the  east  side  of  Aldersgate  Street,  No.  35  to  38,  still 
stands  Shaftesbury  House,  built  by  Inigo  Jones.  It  was 
originally  the  residence  of  the  Tuftons,  Earls  of  Thanet, 
from  whom  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  the  turbulent  statesman  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  and  the  "  Achitophel "  of  Dryden's  poem : — 
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"  For  close  designs,  and  crooked  counsels  fit ; 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 
Restless,  unfixed  in  principles  and  place, 
In  power  unpleased,  impatient  of  disgrace  ; 
A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  pigmy-body  to  decay, 
And  o'er-informed  the  tenement  of  clay. 
A  daring  pilot  in  extremity, 

Pleased  with  the  danger  when  the  waves  went  high, 
He  sought  the  storms  ;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit, 
Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit." 

It  was  at  his  house  in  Aldersgate  Street,  after  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  final  dismissal  from  office,  that  he  took  up  his 
abode  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  discontent  among  the 
citizens  of  London,  with  whom  he  was  at  one  time  so  popular, 
that  it  was  his  boast  that  he  could  raise  a  body  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  by  merely  holding  up  his  finger.  Charles  the 
Second  once  playfully  observed  to  him  : — "  My  Lord,  I  be- 
lieve you  are  the  wickedest  man  in  my  dominions." — "  For 
a  subject,  Sir,"  was  the  Earl's  witty  reply,  "  I  believe  I  am." 

Almost  opposite  to  Shaftesbuiy  House  stood  Petre  House, 
successively  the  residence  of  the  Petre  family  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth;  of  Henry  Pierrepoint,  Marquis  of  Dor- 
chester, in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  subsequently 
the  episcopal  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  London  after  the 
destruction  of  their  palace  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  by  the 
great  fire.  During  the  Commonwealth  Petre  House  was 
for  some  time  used  as  a  prison ;  one  of  its  inmates  at  this 
time  having  been  the  eminent  engraver,  William  Faithorne, 
who  was  confined  here  after  he  had  been  made  a  prisoner  by 
the  Parliamentary  forces  at  the  surrender  of  Basing  House. 
In  1688,  when  the  Princess  Anne,  afterwards  Queen  Anne, 
fled  at  night  from  her  father's  palace  at  Whitehall,  and  placed 
herself  under  the  protection  of  Bishop  Compton,  it  was  to 
his  house  in  Aldersgate  Street  that  the  Bishop  carried  her 
in  a  hackney-coach,  and  here  she  passed  the  night. 
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On  the  east  side,  at  the  north  end  of  Aldersgate  Street, 
stood  Lauderdale  House,  the  residence  of  John  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  who  died  in  1682.  The  site  is  still  pointed  out 
by  Lauderdale  Buildings.  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark 
that  this  nobleman  and  his  unprincipled  friend,  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury,  formed  two  of  the  famous  Cabal  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second. 

In  Aldersgate  Street  was  another  of  the  numerous  London 
residences  of  the  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost."  Hither  it  was, 
to  "  a  handsome  garden-house,"  that  he  removed  from  St. 
Bride's  Churchyard  in  1643,  and  it  was  during  his  residence 
here  that  he  was  reconciled  to  his  first  wife,  Mary  Powell. 
As  a  first  step  towards  their  recohabitation,  he  placed  her  in 
the  house  of  one  Widow  Weber,  in  St.  Clement's  Church- 
yard, whence,  after  a  short  interval,  he  took  her  back  to  his 
heart  and  hearth.  In  his  beautiful  description  of  Adam's 
reconciliation  with  Eve  after  their  fall,  Milton  had  evidently 
in  his  mind  his  own  first  interview  with  his  repentant 
wife  after  her  unhappy  estrangement : — 

"  She,  not  repulsed,  with  tears  that  ceased  not  flowing, 
And  tresses  all  disordered,  at  his  feet 
Fell  humble,  and  embracing  them,  besought 
His  peace." 

And  again, — 

"  Soon  his  heart  relented 
Towards  her,  his  life  so  late,  and  sole  delight, 
Now  at  his  feet  subniiboive  in  distress." 

Milton's  reconciliation  with  his  wife  took  place  in  July, 
1645,  in  which  year  he  removed  from  Aldersgate  Street  to 
a  larger  house  in  Barbican.  Here  he  remained  till  1647, 
when  he  took  a  smaller  house  in  High  Holborn,  overlooking 
Lincoln's-inn  Fields. 

In  Aldersgate  Street  was  born,  in  1633,  Thomas  Flatman, 
the  lawyer,  painter,  and  poet. 

2—2 
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Aldersgate  Street  leads  us  into  Barbican,  a  street  deriving 
its  name  from  the  Barbican,  or  burgh-kenning,  a  watch- 
tower  which  was  anciently  an  appendage  of  every  fortified 
place.  The  remains  of  the  tower,  which  stood  a  little  to  the 
north  of  this  thoroughfare,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Roman 
specula,  were  visible  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century. 
"  Here,"  writes  Bagford,  "  the  Romans  kept  cohorts  of 
soldiers  in  continual  service  to  watch  in  the  night,  that  if 
any  sudden  fire  should  happen,  they  might  be  in  readiness 
to  extinguish  it ;  as  also  to  give  notice  if  an  enemy  were 
gathering  or  marching  towards  the  City  to  surprise  them. 
In  short,  it  was  a  watch-tower  by  day,  and  at  night  they 
lighted  some  combustible  matter  on  the  top  thereof,  to  give 
directions  to  the  weary  traveller  repairing  to  the  City,  either 
with  provision,  or  upon  some  other  occasion." 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  the  custody  of  the  Bar- 
bican was  committed  to  Robert  Ufford,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  in 
whose  family  it  appears  to  have  been  made  hereditary,  in 
the  female  line,  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  In  this  reign 
it  was  in  the  keeping  of  Katherine,  Baroness  Willoughby 
d'Eresby  in  her  own  right,  and  widow  of  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  Adjoining  the  Barbican  was  her  residence, 
Willoughby  House,  of  great  size  and  splendour.  Here  she 
was  residing  with  her  second  husband,  Richard  Bertie, 
ancestor  of  the  Barons  Willoughfey  d'Eresby  and  Dukes  of 
Ancaster,  when  an  unlucky  act  of  imprudence  drew  down 
upon  her  the  vengeance  of  the  dreaded  Bishop  Gardiner.  In 
her  hatred  of  the  Romish  faith,  she  was  induced  to  call  her 
lapdog  by  the  name  of  the  Bishop,  and  to  dress  it  up  in  the 
episcopal  rochet  and  surplice,  a  circumstance  which  gave 
such  offence  to  Gardiner  that,  in  order  to  avoid  his  fury,  she 
flew  with  her  husband  to  the  Continent,  where  they  suffered 
great  privations  till  the  King  of  Poland  received  them 
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under  his  protection,  and  installed  them  in  the  Earldom  of 
Crozan. 

Another  noble  family  who  resided  in  Barbican  were  the 
Egertons,  Earls  of  Bridgewater,  whose  mansion,  Bridgewater 
House,  was  once  famous  for  the  productiveness  of  its 
orchards.  It  was  burnt  down  in  April,  1687,  during  the 
occupancy  of  John,  third  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  when  his  two 
infant  heirs,  Charles  Viscount  Brackley,  and  his  second  son 
Thomas,  perished  in  the  flames.  The  site  of  the  mansion 
and  gardens  is  now  covered  by  Bridgewater  Square. 

The  learned  antiquary,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  author  of  the 
"  Archaeological  Glossary,"  died  in  Barbican  in  1641. 

On  the  south  side  of  Beech  Lane,  Barbican,  stood  the  resi- 
dence of  Prince  Rupert,  a  portion  of  which  was  standing  in 
the  present  century.  In  the  parish  books  of  St.  Giles's 
Cripplegate  is  an  entry  of  the  payment  of  a  guinea  to  the 
church  ringers,  for  complimenting  Charles  the  Second  with 
a  peal  on  the  occasion  of  his  visiting  his  kinsman  in  Barbi- 
can. Prince  Rupert  subsequently  removed  to  a  house  in 
Spring  Gardens,  where  he  died.  According  to  Stow,  Beech 
Street  derives  its  name  from  Nicholas  de  la  Beech,  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 

In  Golden,  or  Golding,  Lane,  Barbican,  stood  the  Fortune 
Theatre,  one  of  the  earliest  places  for  theatrical  entertain- 
ment in  London.  It  was  first  opened  in  1599  for  Philip 
Henslowe  and  Edward  Alleyn.  The  latter  was  also  pro- 
prietor of  the  Bear  Garden  in  Bankside,  Southwark,  and 
founder  of  Dulwich  College.  Alleyn's  theatre  having  been 
burnt  down  in  1621,  it  was  shortly  afterwards  replaced  by 
another,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  party  of  fanatical  soldiers 
during  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  register  of  burials  at 
St.  Giles's  Church,  Cripplegate,  may  be  traced  the  names  of 
several  of  the  actors  at  the  Fortune  Theatre.  Playhouse 
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Yard,  which  connects  Golden  Lane  with  Whitecross  Street, 
still  points  out  the  site  of  the  old  theatre. 

In  Golden  Lane  also  stood  the  Nursery,  a  seminary  for 
educating  children  for  the  profession  of  the  stage,  established 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  under  the  auspices  of 
Colonel  William  Legge,  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  that 
monarch  and  uncle  to  the  first  Lord  Dartmouth.  Dryden 
speaks  of  it  in  his  "  Mac  Flecknoe :" — 

"  Near  these  a  Nursery  erects  its  head, 
Where  Queens  are  formed,  and  future  heroes  bred ; 
Where  unfledged  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry, 
Where  infant  punks  their  tender  voices  try, 
And  little  Maximins  the  gods  defy  : 
Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskins  here, 
Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear." 

In  Pepys's  Diary  are  the  following  notices  of  the  Nur- 
sery: — 

"2  Aug.  1664.  To  the  King's  Playhouse,  and  there  I 
chanced  to  sit  by  Tom  Killigrew,  who  tells  me  that  he  is 
setting  up  a  Nursery ;  that  is,  going  to  build  a  house  in 
Moorfields,  wherein  he  will  have  common  plays  acted." 

"  24  Feb.  1667-8.  To  the  Nursery,  where  none  of  us  ever 
were  before ;  where  the  house  is  better  and  the  music  better 
than  we  looked  for,  and  the  acting  not  much  worse,  because 
I  expected  as  bad  as  could  be ;  and  I  was  not  much  mistaken, 
for  it  was  so.  Their  play  was  a  bad  one,  called  '  Jeronimo 
is  mad  again/  a  tragedy." 


SMITHFIELD. 


SMTTHFIELD  CATTLE  MARKET  IN  FORMER  TIMES  THE  PLACE  FOR  TOURNA- 
MENTS, TRIALS  BY  BATTLE,  EXECUTIONS  AND  AUTOS-DA-FE.  —  TOURNA- 
MENTS BEFORE  EDWARD  THE  THIRD  AND  RICHARD  THE  SECOND.  —  TRIALS 
BY  DUEL  BETWEEN  CATOUR  AND  DAVY,  AND  THE  BASTARD  OF  BURGUNDY 
AND  LORD  SCALES.  —  REMARKABLE  EXECUTIONS.  —  PERSONS  WHO  SUFFERED 
MARTYRDOM  IN  THE  FLAMES  AT  SMITHFIELD.  —  INTERVIEW  THERE  BE- 
TWEEN WAT  TYLER  AND  RICHARD  THE  SECOND.  —  SIR  WILLIAM  WAL- 
WORTH. 


MITHFIELD,  corrupted  from  Smoothfield,  continued  to 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  cattle  market  for  nearly 
seven  centuries.  Fitzstephen,  in  his  account  of  London 
written  before  the  twelfth  century,  describes  it  as  a  plain 
field,  where,  every  Friday,  a  number  of  valuable  horses  were 
exposed  for  sale.  "  Thither,"  he  says,  "  come  to  look,  or  buy, 
a  great  number  of  Earls,  Barons,  Knights,  and  a  swarm  of 
citizens.  It  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  behold  the  ambling  nags 
and  generous  colts  proudly  prancing." 

Shakspeare  has  an  allusion  to  the  sale  of  horses  in  Smith- 
field:— 

"  Falsta/.—  Where's  Bardolph  ? 

Page.  —  He's  gone  into  Smithfield  to  buy  your  worship  a  horse. 

Falstaff.  —  I  bought  him  in  Paul's,  and  he'll  buy  me  a  horse  in  Smithfield  : 
an  I  could  but  get  me  a  wife  in  the  stews,  I  were  manned,  horsed,  and 
wived." 

King  Henry  IV.,  part  2,  act  i.,  sc.  2. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Tower  and  of  the  Old  Palace 
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and  Abbey  of  Westminster,  there  is  no  spot  in  London  the 
history  of  which  is  so  chequered,  or  which  has  witnessed 
scenes  of  such  deep  and  varied  interest  as  Smithfield.  Here, 
in  the  days  of  our  Norman  sovereigns,  the  citizens  and 
apprentices  contended  in  their  manly  exercises.  Here  were 
held  those  gorgeous  tournaments,  when  the  vast  area  was  a 
scene  of  glittering  armour,  streaming  pennons,  and  balconies 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold.  Here  was  the  Tyburn  of  London, 
where  the  most  atrocious  criminals  expiated  their  crimes  on 
the  gibbet.  Here  perished  the  patriot  Wallace,  and  the 
gentle  Mortimer.  Here  were  held  the  trials  by  duel  so  famous 
in  history.  Here,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  took 
place  those  terrible  autos-da-f&,  at  which  our  forefathers 
earned  p  their  crowns  of  martyrdom ;  and,  lastly,  from  the 
days  of  Henry  the  Second  to  our  own  time,  here  were 
annually  celebrated  the  orgies  and  humours  of  Bartholomew 
Fair,  immortalized  by  the  wit  of  Ben  Jonson  and  by  the 
pencil  of  Hogarth. 

Many  remarkable  tournaments  are  recorded  as  having 
taken  place  at  Smithfield,  especially  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third.  Here  that  warlike  monarch  frequently 
entertained  with  feats  of  arms  his  illustrious  captives,  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Scotland;  and  here,  in  1374,  towards 
the  close  of  his  long  reign,  the  doting  monarch  sought  to. 
gratify  his  beautiful  mistress,  Alice  Pierce,  by  rendering  her 
the  "  observed  of  all  observers  "  at  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent tournaments  of  which  we  have  any  record.  Gazing  with 
rapture  on  her  transcendant  beauty,  he  conferred  on  her  the 
title  of  "  Lady  of  the  Sun,"  and  taking  her  by  the  hand  in 
all  the  blaze  of  jewels  and  loveliness,  conducted  her  from  the 
royal  apartments  in  the  Tower  in  a  triumphal  chariot,  in 
which  he  took  his  place  by  her  side.  Accompanying  them 
was  a  procession  consisting  of  the  rank  and  beauty  of  the 
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land ;  each  lady  being  mounted  on  a  beautiful  palfrey,  and 
having  her  bridle  held  by  a  knight  on  horseback. 

A  no  less  magnificent  tournament,  to  which  invitations 
had  been  sent  to  the  flower  of  chivalry  at  all  the  courts  of 
Europe,  was  held  at  Smithfield  in  the  succeeding  reign  of 
Richard  the  Second.  The  opening  of  the  festivities,  which 
lasted  several  days,  is  graphically  painted  by  Froissart,  who 
was  not  improbably  a  witness  of  the  gorgeous  scene.  "  At 
three  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  after  Michaelmas  day  the  cere- 
mony began.  Sixty  horses  in  rich  trappings,  each  mounted 
by  an  esquire  of  honour,  were  seen  advancing  in  a  stately 
pace  from  the  Tower  of  London.  Sixty  ladies  of  rank, 
dressed  in  the,  richest  elegance  of  the  day,  followed  on  their 
palfreys  one  after  another,  each  leading  by  a  silver  chain  a 
knight  completely  armed  for  tilting.  Minstrels  and  trum- 
pets accompanied  them  to  Smithfield  amidst  the  shouting 
population.  There  the  Queen  and  her  fair  train  received 
them.  The  ladies  dismounted,  and  withdrew  to  their  allot- 
ted seats,  while  the  knights  mounted  their  steeds,  laced  their 
helmets,  and  prepared  for  the  encounter.  They  tilted  at  each 
other  till  dark.  They  all  then  adjourned  to  a  sumptuous 
banquet,  and  dancing  consumed  the  night  till  fatigue  com- 
pelled every  one  to  seek  repose.  The  next  day  the  warlike 
sport  recommenced.  Many  were  unhorsed ;  many  lost  their 
helmets,  but  they  all  persevered  with  eager  courage  and 
emulation,  till  night  again  summoned  them  to  their  supper, 
dancing,  and  concluding  rest.  The  festivities  were  again  re- 
peated on  the  third  day."  The  court  subsequently  removed 
to  Windsor,  where  King  Richard  renewed  his  splendid  hos- 
pitalities, and  at  their  conclusion  dismissed  his  foreign  guests 
with  many  valuable  presents. 

Appeals  to  arms  in  cases  of  disputed  guilt,  or,  as  they 
were  styled,  trials  by  battle,  were,  as  has  been  already  men- 
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tioned,  anciently  accustomed  to  take  place  at  Smithfield.. 
The  amusing  combat  between  Horner  and  Peter,  in  the 
second  part  of  Henry  the  Sixth,*  was  borrowed  by  Shak- 
speare  on  a  real  fact  related  both  by  Grafton  and  Holin- 
shed.  A  master  armourer  of  the  name  of  William  Catour, 
having  been  accused  of  treason  by  his  apprentice,  John 
Davy,  and  the  former  strenuously  denying  his  guilt,  a  day 
was  appointed  for  them  to  decide  the  point  at  issue  by 
single  combat  at  Smithfield.  The  armourer,  there  is  no 
doubt,  was  an  innocent  man.  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
him,  on  the  morning  of  the  duel  his  friends,  to  use  the  words 
of  Grafton,  plied  him  with  so  much  "  malmsey  and  aquavite," 
that  he  fell  an  easy  prey  to  his  accuser.  The  "  false  servant," 
however,  did  not  long  evade  the  hands  of  justice.  "  Being 
convicted  of  felony,"  says  Holinshed,  "  in  a  court  of  assize, 
he  was  judged  to  be  hanged,  and  so  he  was  at  Tyburn." 
Among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  are  pre- 
served the  original  warrants  authorizing  the  combat,  from 
which  it  appears  that,  previous  to  the  encounter,  the  com- 
batants were  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms  by  persons  nomi- 
nated and  paid  by  the  Crown.  The  last  single  combat  which 
need  be  mentioned,  as  having  taken  place  at  Smithfield,  was 
the  celebrated  one  fought  in  1467  between  the  Bastard  of 
Burgundy,  brother  of  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  An- 
thony Lord  Scales,  brother-in-law  to  King  Edward  the 
Fourth.  The  Bastard,  it  seems,  having  challenged  Lord 
Scales  "to  fight  with  him  both  on  horseback  and  foot," 
King  Edward  not  only  gave  his  consent  to  the  encounter, 
but  expressed  his  intention  of  being  present.  Accordingly, 
on  the  appointed  day,  the  ladies  of  the  court,  escorted  by 
the  principal  nobility  of  the  realm,  took  their  places  in  the 
magnificent  galleries  appropriated  for  them,  shortly  after 
*  Act  ii.,  scene  3. 
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which  the  rival  knights  made  their  appearance  in  the  lists. 
The  duel  was  continued  during  three  successive  days.  On 
the  first  day  they  fought  on  foot  with  spears,  and  "  parting 
with  equal  honour."  The  next  day  they  encountered  each 
other  on  horseback.  "The  Lord  Scales's  horse,"  writes 
Stow,  "  having  on  his  chafron  a  long  spear  pike  of  steel, 
as  the  two  champions  coped  together  the  same  horse  thrust 
his  pike  into  the  nostrils  of  the  Bastard's  horse,  so  that  for 
very  pain  he  mounted  so  high  that  he  fell  on  the  one  side 
with  his  master,  and  the  Lord  Scales  rode  about  him  with 
his  sword  drawn,  till  the  King  commanded  the  Marshal  to 
help  up  the  Bastard."  The  Bastard,  having  regained  his 
legs,  entreated  permission  to  renew  the  combat,  but  the 
King  peremptorily  refused  his  consent.  The  final  encounter, 
however,  was  merely  deferred  till  the  following  morning, 
when,  surrounded  as  before  by  all  the  beauty  and  chivalry 
of  the  land,  the  rival  knights  again  made  their  appearance 
in  the  lists,  armed  on  this  occasion  with  pole-axes,  and  con- 
tending on  foot.  The  fight  was  continued  valiantly  on  both 
sides,  till  Lord  Scales  having  succeeded  in  thrusting  the  point 
of  his  pole-axe  into  an  aperture  in  the  Bastard's  helmet,  and 
thus  nearly  forced  him  on  his  knees,  the  King,  to  prevent 
fatal  consequences,  threw  down  his  warder  and  compelled 
them  to  separate.  In  vain  the  Bastard  entreated  to  be 
allowed  to  renew  the  cnmbat.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
two  referees — the  Constable  and  the  Earl  Marshal — that  in- 
such  case  Lord  Scales,  by  the  law  of  arms,  was  entitled  to- 
be  placed  in  the  same  advantageous  position  which  he  had 
obtained  when  the  King  threw  down  his  warder,  and  ac- 
cordingly, under  these  circumstances,  the  Bastard  consented 
to  withdraw  his  demand,  and  King  Edward  declared  the 
combat  to  be  at  an  end. 

Many  remarkable  executions  have  taken  place  in  ancient 
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times  at  the  Elms  in  Smithfield,  so  called,  according  to  Stow, 
"  that  there  grew  there  many  elm-trees."  Among  these  we 
may  mention  the  horrible  end  of  one  John  Roose,  who  was 
boiled  to  death  in  a  caldron  in  1530,  for  having  adminis- 
tered poison  to  seventeen  persons  belonging  to  the  house- 
hold of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  two  of  whom  died.  Eleven 
years  afterwards,  a  young  woman,  of  the  name  of  Mary 
Davie,  suffered  the  same  terrible  fate  for  a  similar  crime. 

At  Smithfield  many  holy  persons  suffered  martyrdom 
in  the  flames.  Here  died  at  the  stake  the  first  female  mar- 
tyr in  England,  Joan  Boughton,  a  lady  of  some  consideration 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  at  the  time  of  her 
death  more  than  eighty  years  of  age.  So  highly  was  she 
esteemed  for  her  many  virtues,  that  after  her  martyrdom 
her  ashes  were  carefully  collected  during  the  night,  and  pre- 
served as  relics  for  pious  and  affectionate  remembrance. 
She  left  behind  her  a  daughter,  the  Lady  Young,  who  suf- 
fered with  equal  constancy  the  same  cruel  death  for  the 
sake  of  the  religion  which  she  conscientiously  believed  to 
be  the  truth. 

A  still  more  interesting  person  who  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Smithfield,  was  the  amiable  and  high-minded  Anne 
Askew.  To  such  frightful  tortures  had  she  been  previously 
subjected  on  the  rack,  in  order  to  extort  from  her  a  recant- 
ation of  her  errors,  that  when  she  was  led  forth  from  the 
Tower  to  perish  in  the  flames,  opposite  St.  Bartholomew's 
Church,  her  limbs  were  so  mangled  and  disjointed  that  it 
required  the  assistance  of  two  sergeants  to  support  her. 
She  remained  firm,  however,  and  undaunted  to  the  last. 
Strype  informs  us  that  one  who  visited  her  in  the  Tower  a 
few  hours  before  her  execution  was  so  struck  with  the  sweet 
serenity  of  her  countenance,  that  he  compared  it  to  the  face 
of  St.  Stephen  "  as  it  had  been  that  of  an  angel."  At  the 
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last  moment  —  immediately  before  the  torch  was  applied  to- 
the  faggots  —  a  paper  was  handed  to  her,  containing  the  royal 
pardon  on  condition  of  her  signing  a  recantation  of  her 
errors.  She  not  only,  however,  refused  to  have  the  docu- 
ment read  to  her,  but  even  to  look  at  it  ;  "  whereupon," 
writes  Ballard,  "  the  Lord  Mayor  commanded  it  to  be  put 
in  the  fire,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  Fiat  Justitia,  and 
fire  being  put  to  the  faggots,  she  surrendered  up  her  pious- 
soul  to  God  in  the  midst  of  the  flames."  This  painful  tra- 
gedy took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  Earl  of  Bedford,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  others,  on  the 
night  of  the  16th  of  July,  1546  ;  three  other  persons  —  a 
priest,  a  tailor,  and  one  of  the  Lascelles  family,  a  gentleman 
of  the  king's  household  —  suffering  at  the  same  time  and  with 
the  same  undaunted  courage.  Having  nobly  and  obstinately 
refused  to  purchase  life  at  the  expense  of  their  consciences, 
the  reeds  were  set  on  fire,  and  in  a  moment  they  were  en- 
compassed by  the  flames.  "  It  was  in  the  month  of  June," 
writes  Southey,  "  and  at  that  moment  a  few  drops  of  rain 
fell,  and  a  thunder-clap  was  heard,  which  those  in  the  crowd, 
who  sympathised  with  the  martyrs,  felt  as  if  it  were  God's 
own  voice  accepting  their  sacrifice,  and  receiving  their  spirits 
into  His  everlasting  rest." 

The  first  person  who  perished  in  the  flames  during  the 
succeeding  reign  of  Queen  Mary  was  the  Reverend  John 
Rogers,  a  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  This  eminent  person 
had  formerly  been  chaplain  to  the  English  merchants  at 
Antwerp,  and  while  residing  in  that  city  had  been  a  fellow- 
labourer  with  Tindal  and  Coverdale  in  the  great  work  of 
translating  the  Bible.  Having  married  a  German  lady,  by 
whom  he  had  a  large  family,  he  was  enabled,  by  means  of 
his  wife's  connections,  to  reside  in  peace  and  safety  in  Ger- 
many. Deeming  it  his  duty,  however,  to  repair  to  England, 
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and  there  publicly  profess  and  advocate  his  religious  princi- 
ples, even  at  the  hazard  of  encountering  the  rack  and  the 
flames,  he  crossed  the  sea  and  took  his  accustomed  place  in 
the  pulpit  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  It  was  the  last  sermon  which 
he  was  destined  to  preach.  In  the  course  of  a  fearless  and 
animated  delivery  he  reminded  the  astonished  bystanders  of 
the  pure  and  wholesome  doctrine  which  had  been  preached 
to  them  from  that  pulpit  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth ; 
at  the  same  time  solemnly  warning  them  against  the  pesti- 
lent idolatry  and  superstition  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
His  doom  was  of  course  fixed;  and,  accordingly,  after  a 
tedious  imprisonment,  frequent  examinations,  and  repeated 
attempts  to  convert  him  to  the  ancient  faith,  he  was  brought 
to  trial.  He  listened  calmly  to  the  frightful  sentence  which 
was  passed  upon  him,  merely  requesting  that  his  poor  wife, 
being  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  might  be  allowed  to  remain 
with  hito  to  the  last,  or  at  all  events  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  embrace  her  before  he  died.  "  She  hath  ten  children,"  he 
said,  "  that  are  hers  and  mine,  and  somewhat  I  would  counsel 
.her  what  were  best  for  her  to  do."  Bishops  Gardiner  and 
Bonner,  however,  with  inconceivable  cruelty  refused  these 
requests.  Nevertheless,  painful  as  were  the  circumstances  of 
their  last  interview,  the  husband  and  wife  were  destined 
once  more  to  meet.  As  the  martyr  passed  on  his  way  to 
Smithfield,  his  wife  met  him  with  her  ten  children,  one  of 
whom  was  at  the  breast.  They  were  not,  indeed,  per- 
mitted to  converse  with  each  other ;  but  the  last  look  of 
her  -beloved  husband — rendered  almost  sublime  by  its 
expression  of  calmness  and  resignation — gave  her  the  hope 
of  meeting  him  again  in  a  better  world,  where  bigotry  and 
persecution  would  cease  any  longer  to  have  power  over  the 
virtuous  and  the  brave.  In  regard  to  the  martyr  himself, 
neither  the  affecting  sight  of  his  wife  and  children,  the  vast 
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multitude  of  people  which  surrounded  him,  nor  the  terrible 
paraphernalia  of  death  had  the  least  effect  upon  him  in  his 
great  extremity.  Pardon  was  offered  him  at  the  stake  if  he 
would  consent  to  sign  his  recantation,  but,  like  many  others 
who  had  suffered  for  the  sake  of  the  truth,  he  not  only 
rejected  the  boon  which  was  offered  to  him,  but  died  with  a 
constancy  and  serenity  which  elicited  the  admiration  even 
of  his  persecutors. 

It  was  through  Smithfield  that  Bishop  Latimer  was  led, 
in  1553,  on  his  way  to  the  Tower.  Alluding  to  the  fate  of 
former  martyrs,  and  to  his  own  approaching  and  terrible 
death :  "  Ah ! "  he  said,  "  Smithfield  has  long  groaned  for 
me  !"  Scarcely  could  Latimer  have  failed  to  remember  that  it 
was  at  this  very  spot,  a  few  years  previously,  that  he  himself 
had  preached  fortitude  to  Friar  Forrest,  when  agonizing 
under  the  torture  of  a  slow  fire  for  denying  the  supremacy 
of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

The  horrors  of  which  Smithfield  was  the  scene  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary  were  unhappily  repeated  during  the  milder 
rule  of  her  Protestant  successors.  During  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, for  instance,  two  Dutchmen  were  burned  to  death  at 
Smithfield  for  professing  the  principles  of  the  Anabaptists. 
Here,  too,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  we  find 
one  Bartholomew  Legatt  perishing  at  the  stake  for  rejecting 
the  Athanasian  and  Nicer^  Creeds.  He  was  the  last  person 
who  suffered  in  the  flames  in  England  on  account  of  his 
religious  principles. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  our  English 
monarchs,  that  not  one  of  them — not  even  Philip  the 
Second  of  Spain,  when  he  became  the  husband  of  Queen 
Mary — was  ever  known  to  attend  in  person  those  terrible 
autos-da-f&  which  anciently  took  place  in  Smithfield.  These 
remarks,  however,  scarcely  apply  to  the  Princes  of  Wales, 
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inasmuch,  as,  in  1410,  we  find  unquestionable  evidence  that, 
at  the  burning  of  one  Badby,  a  Lollard,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Henry  the  Fifth,  was  a  voluntary  spectator. 
"  He  arrived/'  says  Rapin,  "  to  be  present  at  the  execution ; 
and  as  the  poor  wretch,  gave  sensible  signs  of  the  torture 
he  endured,  he  ordered  the  fire  to  be  removed,  and  promised 
him  a  pension  for  life  provided  he  would  recant ;  but  Badby, 
recovering  his  spirits,  refused  to  comply  with  the  offer,  and 
suffered  death  with  heroic  courage."  As  late  as  the  year 
1652,  Evelyn  mentions  his  seeing  a  woman  who  had 
murdered  her  husband  being  burned  to  death  in  Smith- 
field* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  which  have  taken 
place  in  Smithfield  was  the  interview,  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1381,  between  Richard  the  Second,  then  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  and  the  rebel  leader,  Wat  Tyler.  The  young  king  was 
attended  only  by  a  small  band  of  devoted  men,  while  the 
other  appeared  as  the  leader  of  thirty  thousand  lawless  and 
infuriated  followers.  The  metropolis  had  for  many  days 
been  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebels,  during  which  neither  life 
nor  property  were  safe.  The  Temple,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's 
palace  in  the  Savoy,  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  at  Clerkenwell, 
as  well  as  the  houses  of  the  judges  and  of  the  more  power- 
ful and  obnoxious  citizens,  had  recently  been  attacked  and 

*  "In  March,  1849,  during  excavations  necessary  for  a  new  sewer,  and 
at  a  depth  of  three  feet  below  the  surface,  immediately  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  the  workmen  bid 
open  a  mass  of  unhewn  stones,  blackened  as  if  by  fire,  and  covered  with 
ashes,  and  human  bones  charred  and  partially  consumed.  This  I  believe 
to  have  been  the  spot  generally  used  for  the  Smithfield  burnings  ;  the  face 
of  the  sufferer  being  turned  to  the  east,  and  to  the  great  gate  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, the  prior  of  which  was  generally  present  on  such  occasions. 
Many  bones  were  carried  away  as  relics.  The  spot  should  be  marked  by  an 
appropriate  monument." — Cunningham's  "London,"  Art.  Smitlifidd. 
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levelled  with  the  ground.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  fearful  struggle 
between  poverty  and  wealth — between  order  and  misrule. 
Consternation  was  depicted  on  every  countenance,  and  terror 
reigned  in  every  heart.  The  last  daring  acts  of  the  rebels 
had  been  to  force  the  gates  of  the  Tower,  to  cut  off  the  heads 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  even  to  pillage  the  royal  apart- 
ments. 

It  was  at  this  formidable  crisis  that  the  young  king  con- 
sented to  an  interview  with  the  rebel  chief  at  Smithfield. 
Tyler  having  ordered  his  companions  to  keep  in  the  back- 
ground till  he  should  give  a  preconcerted  signal,  presented 
himself  fearlessly  on  horseback  among  the  royal  retinue, 
and  entered  familiarly  into  conversation  with  the  King  and 
his  advisers.  Among  other  privileges  which  he  demanded  for 
the  lower  orders,  he  insisted  that  all  the  warrens,  streams, 
parks,  and  woods  should  be  common  to  every  one,  and  that 
the  right  of  pursuing  game  should  be  equally  free.  More 
than  once  during  the  interview  he  drew  his  dagger  in  a 
threatening  attitude,  insolently  throwing  it  into  the  air,  and 
then  catching  it  in  its  descent.  At  length  he  went  so  far  as 
to  seize  hold  of  the  bridle  of  the  King's  horse,  when  Sir 
William  Walworth,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  unable  any 
longer  to  repress  his  indignation,  felled  the  rebel  to  the 
ground  with  his  sword,  on  which  he  was  immediately  de- 
spatched by  the  king's  attendants.  At  that  moment,  but  for 
the  extraordinary  presence  of  mind  which  Richard  displayed 
on  the  occasion,  the  King  and  his  attendants  must  inevitably 
have  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  commons. 
Advancing  alone  towards  the  rebels — "What  means  this 
clamour,  my  liegemen  ?"'he  said,  "what  are  ye  doing  ?  Will 
ye  kill  your  King  !  Be  not  angry  that  ye  have  lost  your 
leader.  I,  your  King,  will  be  your  captain.  Follow  me  to 
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the  fields,  and  I  will  grant  you  all  you  ask."  The  populace, 
overawed  by  the  presence  of  majesty,  and  by  the  gallant 
bearing  of  the  young  King,  followed  him  implicitly  to  St. 
George's  Fields,  where  he  was  still  holding  a  parley  with 
them  when  a  body  of  men,  which  had  been  collected  by  the 
wealthier  and  more  influential  citizens,  and  who  were  joined 
by  Sir  Robert  Knolles  with  a  force  of  well-armed  veterans, 
suddenly  made  their  appearance.  At  the  sight  of  this  un- 
expected force  a  panic  seized  on  the  rebels,  who,  throwing 
down  their  arms,  fled  in  all  directions. 

Stow  has  pointed  out  the  exact  spot  in  Smithfield  on 
which  Richard  stood.  "The  King,"  he  writes,  "stood 
towards  the  east,  near  St.  Bartholomew's  Priory,  and  the 
Commons  towards  the  west,  in  front  of  battle." 
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PEARANCE— REFECTORY,  CRYPT,  AND  SUBTERRANEAN  PASSAGE. — BARTHO- 
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ON  the  south-eastern  side  of  Smithfield  stand  the  re- 
mains of  the  beautiful  church  and  once  vast  and 
wealthy  Priory  of    St.   Bartholomew,  founded   by 
Rahere,  the  first  Prior,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First.*   At 
the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was  distinguished  by  its  vast 
extent  of  building,  its  beautiful  and  shady  gardens,  its  exqui- 
site cloisters,  its  grand  refectory,  its  fish-ponds,  and  by  all 
the  appurtenances  of  a  great  monastic  establishment.     Its 
mulberry-garden,  planted  by  Prior  Bolton,  was  famous. 

Passing  under  a  gateway  rich  with  carved  roses  and  zig- 
zag ornaments,  we  enter  'me  fine  old  church  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew. As  we  gaze  on  the  solidity  of  its  massive  pillars,  its 
graceful  arches,  and  the  beauty  of  its  architectural  details, 
we  are  at  once  impressed  with  that  sense  of  grandeur  and 
solemnity  which  only  such  a  scene  can  inspire.  The  remains 
of  the  old  church  are  in  the  Norman  style  of  architecture, 

*  The  priory  was  founded  about  the  year  1102,  and  was  "again  new 
built"  in  the  year  1410.— Stow,  p.  140. 
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and  are  apparently  of  the  same  date  as  the  earlier  portions 
of  Winchester  Cathedral.  Some  notion  of  its  former  magni- 
ficence may  be  conceived,  when  we  mention  that  the  present 
church  is  merely  the  chancel  of  the  ancient  edifice. 

Surrounded  by  mean  hovels  and  by  a  population  of  the 
lowest  description,  the  exterior  of  the  ancient  Priory,  though 
degraded  to  strange  purposes,  is  notwithstanding  scarcely  less 
interesting  than  the  interior.  Beauty  and  decay  meet  us  at 
every  step.  In  order  to  view  the  noble  arches  of  the  ancient 
cloisters,  we  must  dive  into  a  timber-yard ;  while  the  old 
refectory,  formerly  one  of  the  noblest  halls  in  London,  has 
long  been  converted  into  a  manufactory.  The  fine  oaken 
roof  still  remains.  The  exterior  of  the  building  has  been 
sadly  modernized,  and  the  interior  has  been  subdivided  by 
intermediate  roofs  and  ceilings,  but  still  sufficient  remains 
to  recall  vividly  to  our  imaginations  the  days  when  this 
noble  apartment  was  the  scene  of  ecclesiastical  hospitality, 
and  brilliant  with  all  the  splendid  paraphernalia  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

The  refectory  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  near 
the  end  of  the  south  transept,  and  is  immediately  connected 
with  the  beautiful  eastern  cloister,  which,  with  its  clustered 
columns  and  carved  bosses,  is  now  the  only  one  which  re- 
mains. Beneath  the  refectory  is  the  ancient  crypt,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and  its  rare 
state  of  preservation,  is  but  seldom  visited  and  but  little 
known.  It  is  of  great  length,  with  a  double  row  of  finely- 
proportioned  aisles.  At  the  extremity  of  this  gloomy  and 
vaulted  crypt  is  a  door,  which,  according  to  tradition,  opens 
into  a  subterranean  passage  extending  to  Canonbury,  for- 
merly a  rural  appendage  of  the  Priors  of  St.  Bartholomew,  at 
Islington.  Similar  idle  stories  are  not  unfrequently  attached 
to  old  monastic  ruins,  as  in  the  cases  of  Malmesbury,  Netley,. 
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and  Glastonbury.  That  the  door  in  question,  however,  was 
formerly  used  as  a  means  of  escape  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
there  is  reason  to  believe.  Till  very  recently  it  opened  into 
a  cellar  which  extended  beneath  a  chapel  known  as  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Chapel,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1830. 
This  chapel  is  known  to  have  been  secretly  used  by  the 
Reformers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  ;  the  pas- 
sage we  have  referred  to  having  afforded  them  a  ready  means 
of  escape  in  the  event  of  their  being  disturbed  by  the  officers 
of  the  law. 

Consequent  on  the  accumulation  of  the  dust  of  centuries, 
the  ground  which  encompasses  the  church  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew has  gradually  risen  three  or  four  feet,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  nave  and  the  entrances  to  the  edifice  are 
now  considerably  below  the  soil  of  the  churchyard.  As 
regards  the  eastern  cloister,  to  such  a  height  has  the  soil 
accumulated,  that  the  spring  of  the  arches  is  now  level  with 
the  ground. 

At  the  south  side  of  the  church  was  the  great  Close  of 
the  old  priory,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
modern  buildings,  but  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Bartho- 
lomew Close.  The  lesser  Close,  in  which  stood  the  Prior's 
stables,  the  kitchens,  and  offices,  was  situated  at  the  east  end 
of  the  church,  and  also  still  preserves  its  designation  of 
the,  Little  Close.  Th°  former  is  especially  interesting 
from  its  connection  with  the  fortunes  of  Milton.  At  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  prominent  part 
which  the  great  poet  had  acted  under  the  Protectorate  had 
rendered  him  a  proscribed  man,  and  accordingly  we  find 
him  seeking  a  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Bartho- 
lomew Close,  where  he  remained  concealed  till  he  found 
himself  included  in  the  general  amnesty.  Dr.  Johnson 
thinks,  and  with  some  reason,  that  his  escape  was  secretly 
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favoured  by  the  Government.  That  he  was  in  the  custody 
of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  at  least  for  a  short  time,  is  proved 
by  the  following  curious  entries  in  the  books  of  the  House  of 
Commons: — "Saturday,  December  loth,  1660,  ordered  that 
Mr.  Milton,  now  in  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  attend- 
ing this  House,  be  forthwith  released  on  paying  his  fees." 
And  again,  on  Monday  the  17th, — "  A  complaint  made  that 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  had  demanded  excessive  fees  for  the 
imprisonment  of  Mr.  Milton :  ordered  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  for  Privileges  to  examine  this  business,  and 
to  call  Mr.  Milton  and'  the  Sergeant  before  them,  and  to  de- 
termine what  is  fit  to  be  given  the  Sergeant  for  his  fees  in 
this  case."  After  his  liberation,  Milton  took  up  his  abode 
in  Holborn,  near  Red  Lion  Fields. 

In  Bartholomew  Close  resided  that  classical  artist,  Hubert 
le  Sceur,  to  whom  we  owe  the  beautiful  statue  of  Charles  the 
First  at  Charing  Cross.  He  had  a  son,  Isaac,  who  was 
buried  on  the  29th  of  November,  1630,  in  the  neighbouring 
church  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Here,  too,  Benjamin  Franklin 
carried  on  his  vocation  of  a  journeyman  printer  for  nearly 
a  year. 

The  most  interesting  monument  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Church  is  that  of  the  founder  of  the  Priory,  Rahere.  This 
fine  specimen  of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture  represents 
the  effigy  of  the  founder  in  his  prior's  dress,  recumbent  be- 
neath a  canopy,  with  an  angel  kneeling  at  his  feet,  and 
monks  praying  by  his  side.  The  monument  is  inscribed, — 

Hie  jacet  Raherus, 
Primus  Canonicus,  et  primus  Prior  hujus  Ecclesiae. 

It  bears  no  date,  but  from  its  style  of  architecture  it  must 
have  been  erected  many  years  after  the  death  of  the 
founder. 
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Another  interesting  monument  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Church  is  that  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  founder  of  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  who  acted  a  prominent  part  as  a  cour- 
tier and  a  statesman  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  one  of 
the  Commissioners  sent  to  Fotheringay  Castle  to  conduct 
the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  it  was  to  him  person- 
ally that  the  unfortunate  Queen  addressed  herself  when  she 
pleaded  her  innocence  of  the  crimes  with  which  she  was 
charged,  and  denied  the  right  of  Elizabeth  to  bring  her  to 
trial.  The  monument  to  Sir  Henry,  which  is  finely  executed 
in  marble,  and  of  great  size,  presents  a  mixture  of  the  Gothic 
and  Classic  styles  of  architecture,  the  union  of  which  in  the 
sixteenth  century  was  then  for  the  first  time  coming  into 
vogue. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  are  full  of  interest.  Eahere, 
though  a  man  of  mean  lineage,  was  endowed  by  nature  with 
all  those  graceful  qualities  of  mind  and  body  which  help  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  birth.  Witty  and  lively  in 
his  disposition — an  accomplished  libertine  and  a  finished 
musician — he  was  gifted  with  all  those  arts  which  render 
their  possessor  welcome  to  the  tables  of  the  great,  and  which, 
in  the  days  when  literature  was  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  priesthood,  were  a  certain  pass-key  to  the  bower  of  the 
lady  and  the  revels  of  her  lord.  His  sovereign,  Henry  the 
First,  delighted  in  his  society.  Rahere  charmed  him  by  his 
songs,  and  fascinated  him  by  his  wit.  According  to  an  old 
monkish  writer — "  he  often  haunted  the  King's  palace,  and 
among  the  noiseful  press  of  that  tumultuous  court,  conformed 
himself  with  polity  and  cardinal  suavity,  by  the  which  he 
drew  to  himself  the  hearts  of  many  a  one.  There,  in  spec- 
tacles, in  meetings,  in  plays,  and  other  courtly  mockeries  and 
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trifles,  he  led  the  business  of  the  day.  This- wise  to  the  king 
and  great  men :  gentle  and  courteously  known,  familiar  and 
fellowly  he  was."* 

Of  the  circumstances  which  impelled  the  courtly  Rahere 
to  exchange  a  life  of  voluptuousness  and  pleasure  for  one  of 
asceticism  and  sanctity,  but  little  appears  to  be  known. 
He  was  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  still  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  its  gratifications,  when,  on  a  sudden,  he  absented 
himself  from  his  accustomed  haunts,  and  "  decreed  himself  to 
go  to  the  court  of  Rome,  coveting  in  so  great  a  labour  to  do 
the  works  of  penance."  "  While  he  tarried  there,"  says  the 
same  old  monkish  writer,  "he  began  to  be  vexed  with 
grievous  sickness,  and  his  dolours  encreasing,  he  drew  to  the 
extreme  of  life :  the  which,  dreading  within  himself  that  he 
had  not  yet  satisfied  God  for  his  sins,  he  supposed  that  God 
took  vengeance  of  him  for  them  amongst  outlandish  people, 
and  deemed  that  the  last  hour  of  his  death  drew  nigh.  This 
remembering  inwardly,  he  shed  out,  as  water,  his  heart  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  all  brake  out  in  tears.  He  avowed 
that  if  God  would  grant  him  health  that  he  might  return  to 
his  own  country,  he  would  make  an  hospital  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  poor  men,  that  they  being  so  there  gathered,  he 
might  minister  necessaries  to  them  after  his  power.  And 
not  long  after,  the  benign  and  merciful  Lord  beheld  this 
weeping  man,  restored  him  his  health,  and  approved  his 
vow." 

Shortly  after  this,  probably  while  under  the  influence 
of  fever,  a  celestial  vision — having  the  "majesty  of  a  king, 
of  great  beauty  and  imperial  authority " — is  said  to  have 
appeared  to  the  repentant  voluptuary.  "  I  am  Bartholomew," 

*  Cottonian  MS.,  British  Museum,  quoted  in  Knight's  "London."  Stow 
styles  him  "  a  pleasant  witted  gentleman,  and  therefore  in  his  time  called 
the  King's  minstrel." — StoVs  "Survey,"  p.  140. 
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lie  said, . "  the  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  come  to  succour 
thee  in  thine  anguish,  and  to  open  to  thee  the  sacred  mys- 
teries of  Heaven.  Know  me  truly,  by  the  will  and  com- 
mandment of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  common  favour  of 
the  celestial  court  and  council,  to  have  chosen  a  place  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  at  Smithfield,  where  in  my  name  thou 
shalt  found  a  church.  This  spiritual  house  Almighty  God 
shall  inhabit,  and  hallow  it,  and  glorify  it.  Wherefore  doubt 
thee  nought ;  only  give  thy  diligence,  and  my  part  shall  be 
to  provide  necessaries,  direct,  build,  and  end  this  work." 

In  due  time  Kahere,  by  his  influence  at  court,  not  only 
obtained  possession  of  the  required  site  at  Smithfield,  but 
by  working  on  the  pious  feelings  of  the  rich,  was  enabled  to 
perfect  his  great  work.  Moreover,  the  same  engaging  charm 
of  manner  which  had  rendered  him  the  associate  of  courtiers 
and  of  kings,  had  its  influence  also  over  the  ignorant  and  the 
poor,  on  whose  better  feelings  he  had  wrought  so  successfully 
as  to  induce  them  to  afford  him  their  manual  labour  with 
little  prospect  of  reward.  When  appealing  to  them  indi- 
vidually, the  fascination  of  his  address  is  said  to  have  been 
irresistible.  When  he  exhorted  them  collectively,  we  are 
told  that  his  eloquence  "  compelled  them  unto  sighing  and 
weeping." 

The  spot  selected  by  Rahere  for  the  site  of  his  great 
monastic  establishment  was  then  a  mere  swamp ;  the  only 
dry  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  being  at  that  tune  the  ground 
on  which  stood  the  gallows,  or  "  Elms."  Notwithstanding 
every  obstacle,  and  in  spite  of  many  powerful  enmities  and 
jealousies,  Kahere  lived  to  see  his  magnificent  Priory  com- 
pleted in  1113.  Fortunately  Henry  the  First  had  stood  his 
friend,  and  by  extending  to  the  new  Priory  extraordinary 
privileges  and  immunities,  showed  how  satisfied  he  was  of 
the  pious  sincerity  of  his  former  boon  companion,  and  what 
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a  value  he  set  upon  his  pious  work.  Rahere  nominated 
himself  the  first  prior  of  his  own  establishment,  over  which 
he  presided  for  twenty-two  years  and  six  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  period  he  "  forsook  the  clay-house  of  this  world 
and  entered  the  house  everlasting."  According  to  monkish 
authority,  not  only  were  numerous  miracles  wrought  in  the 
monastery  during  the  lifetime  of  the  founder,  but  after  his 
death  the  sick  who  paid  a  pilgrimage  to  his  tomb  were  re- 
stored to  health,  and  the  blind  to  sight. 

It  was  about  a  century  after  the  death  of  Rahere  that  an 
extraordinary  fracas  took  place  within  the  walls  of  the 
Priory  Church,  between  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  his  attendants  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Superior  and 
Canons  of  the  establishment  on  the  other.  The  Archbishop, 
it  appears,  had  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  visitations  stopped 
with  his  suite  at  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  where, 
though  he  was  received  by  the  holy  fathers  with  all  due 
honours,  it  was  at  the  same  time  respectfully  intimated  to 
him  by  the  sub-prior,  that  as  the  brotherhood  had  already 
another  learned  bishop  for  their  visitor,  they  could  not, 
out  of  respect  for  their  established  metropolitan,  submit 
to  the  domination  of  any  other.  Indignantly  the  Archbishop 
expostulated  with  the  sub-prior  on  his  disobedience  and  that 
of  his  brethren,  till  at  length  his  choler  rose  so  high  as  to 
incite  him  to  commit  a  violent  assault  upon  the  former.  In 
the  words  of  Matthew  Paris,  as  quoted  by  Stow,  the  Arch- 
bishop "  rent  in  pieces  the  rich  cope  of  the  sub-prior,  and 
trod  it  under  his  feet,  and  thrust  him  against  a  pillar  of  the 
chancel  with  such  violence  that  he  had  almost  killed  him." 
The  holy  brethren,  seeing  the  danger  to  which  their  sub- 
prior  was  exposed,  hurried  to  his  rescue,  and  in  the  dis- 
graceful scuffle  which  ensued  the  Primate  was  thrown  on 
his  back.  The  attendants  of  the  Archbishop  were,  on  their 
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part,  not  wanting  in  zeal.  Seeing  their  master  on  the  ground 
— "  being  all  strangers,  and  their  master's  countrymen,  born 
at  Provence — they  fell  upon  the  canons,  beat  them,  tore 
them,  and  trod  them  under  feet."  The  result  was  a  general 
"  uproar "  through  the  City ;  the  citizens  naturally  taking 
part  with  their  countrymen  against  the  insolent  foreigners. 
The  Archbishop,  to  avoid  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob, 
flew  in  the  first  instance  to  his  episcopal  palace  at  Lambeth, 
but  even  then  felt  himself  insecure  till  he  found  himself  in 
the  presence  and  under  the  protection  of  the  King.* 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  the  Priory  of 
St.  Bartholomew  was  granted  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Sir 
Richard  Rich,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  till  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Mary,  who  conferred  it  on  the  Black,  or 
Preaching  Friars.  After  her  death  it  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Rich  family,  who  made  it  their  residence.  It 
was  subsequently  inhabited  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  whose 
remains  lie  interred  in  the  church. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  magnificent  foundation 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  so  called  from  its  connection 
with  the  Priory.  "Alfune,"  writes  Stow,  "that  had  not 
long  before  built  the  parish  church  of  St.  Giles  without 
Cripplegate,  became  the  first  hospitaller,  or  proctor,  for  the 
poor  of  this  house,  and  went  himself  daily  to  the  shambles 
and  other  markets,  where  he  begged  the  charity  of  devout 
people  for  their  relief."  In  1352,  the  hospital  was  set  apart 
by  Edward  the  Third  for  the  special  relief  of  the  poor  and 
diseased.  Four  sisters  were  appointed  to  administer  to  their 
wants  and  to  attend  them  in  their  sickness;  the  entire 
establishment  being  placed  under  the  government  of  a 
master  and  eight  priests  or  brethren.  About  the  year  1423 
the  Hospital  was  repaired  by  the  executors  of  that  munifi- 
*  Stow,  p.  140. 
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cent  Lord  Mayor,  Richard  Whittington.  At  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the 
interests  of  the  poor  were  not  forgotten ;  the  hospital  having 
been  then  refounded  for  the  relief  of  a  hundred  "  sore  and 
diseased  "  persons. 

The  staircase  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  painted  by 
Hogarth  at  his  own  expense,*  represents  the  good  Samaritan 
and  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  and  in  another  part  Rahere  laying 
the  foundation  stone,  with  a  sick  man  carried  on  a  bier  at- 
tended by  monks.  In  the  handsome  court-room  of  the  Hos- 
pital is  a  full-length  portrait  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  as  well 
as  portraits  of  Charles  the  Second  by  John  Baptist  Gaspars, 
and  of  Dr.  Radcliffe,  founder  of  the  Radcliffe  Library  at 
Oxford,  and  a  munificent  benefactor  of  the  Hospital. 

The  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  though  it  escaped 
the  great  fire,  possesses  but  little  interest.  It  was  originally 
a  chapel  attached  to  the  Priory,  but  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  was  converted  into  a  parish  church  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  lived  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Hospital.  At  the  time  when  Stow  made  his  survey  it  contained 
many  ancient  monuments  and  brasses,  but  unhappily  nearly 
all  have  been  swept  away.  The  original  tower  still  remains, 
but  the  church  itself,  having  fallen  into  decay,  was  rebuilt 
by  Dance  in  1789,  and  again  by  the  late  Thomas  Hardwicke 
in  1823.  Inigo  Jones  was  baptized  in  this  church,  and  here 
James  Heath,  the  author  of  the  "  Chronicle  of  the  late  War," 
was  interred  in  1664. 

Intimately  associated  with  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
is  its  rural  appendage  of  Canonbury,  near  Islington,  a 
favourite  retreat  of  the  old  Priors.  This  interesting  relic  of 

*  It  appears  by  the  parish  register  that  Hogarth  was  baptized  in  the 
neighbouring  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1697. 
— Cunningham's  "  London."  Art.  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great. 
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antiquity,  which  was  presented  to  the  Priory  by  Ralph  de 
Berners  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  derives  its  name 
partly  from  having  been  the  residence  of  the  Canons  or 
Priors,  and  partly  from  the  word  bury,  signifying  a  court,  or 
dwelling-house. 

"  Canonbury  Tower,"  writes  Hone,  "  is  sixty  feet  high  and 
seventeen  feet  square.  It  is  part  of  an  old  mansion  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  erected,  or  much  altered,  about  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  The  more  ancient  edifice  was  erected  by  the 
Priors  or  the  Canons  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Smithfield,  and 
hence  was  called  Canonbury,  to  whom  it  appertained  until 
it  was  surrendered  with  the  Priory  to  Henry  the  Eighth ; 
and  when  the  religious  houses  were  dissolved,  Henry  gave 
the  mansion  to  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell.  It  afterwards 
passed  through  other  hands,  till  it  was  possessed  by  Sir 
John  Spencer,  an  Alderman  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
known1  by  the  name  of '  Rich  Spencer.'  While  he  resided  at 
Canonbury,  a  Dunkirk  pirate  came  over  in  a  shallop  to 
Barking  Creek  and  hid  himself  with  some  armed  men  in 
Islington  Fields — near  the  path  which  Sir  John  usually  took 
from  his  house  in  Crosby  Place  to  this  mansion — with  the 
hope  of  making  him  prisoner,  but  as  he  remained  in  town 
that  night,  they  were  glad  to  make  off  for  fear  of  detection, 
and  returned  to  France  disappointed  of  their  prey  and  of  the 
large  ransom  they  calculated  on  for  the  release  of  his  person. 
His  sole  daughter  and  heLoss,  Elizabeth,  was  carried  off  in  a 
baker's  basket  from  Canonbury  House  by  William,  the 
second  Lord  Compton,  Lord  President  of  Wales.  He  in- 
herited Canonbury,  with  the  rest  of  Sir  John  Spencer's 
wealth,  at  his  death,  and  was  afterwards  created  Earl  of 
Northampton.  In  this  family  the  manor  still  remains." — "  I 
ranged  the  old  rooms,"  adds  Hone,  "  and  took,  perhaps,  a 
last  view  from  the  roof.  The  eye  shrank  from  the  wide 
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havoc  below.  Where  new  buildings  had  not  covered  the 
sward,  it  was  embowelling  for  bricks,  and  kilns  emitted 
flickering  fire  and  sulphurous  stench."  The  present  tower 
was  probably  built  by  Sir  John  Spencer,  into  whose  hands 
the  estate  passed  in  1570. 

Canonbury  Tower  is  rendered  especially  interesting  from 
its  having  been  frequently  the  hiding-place  of  Goldsmith, 
when  threatened  with  arrest  and  the  gaol.  Here,  according 
to  tradition,  he  composed  his  "  Deserted  Village  "  and  a  part 
of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  That  Goldsmith  resided  here 
during  the  whole  of  the  year  1763  and  a  portion  of  1764, 
there  can  be  no  question ;  the  popular  authority  for  pre- 
suming the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  to  have  been  composed  in 
Canonbury  Tower,  being  Sir  John  Hawkins  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Mitford,  in  his  "  Life  of  Goldsmith,"  inti- 
mates that  Goldsmith  composed  this  charming  story  during 
Jiis  residence  in  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street,  between  the 
years  1760  and  1762.  "  Canonbury,"  writes  Washington 
Irving,  "  is  an  ancient  brick  tower,  hard  by  '  merry  Islington/ 
the  remains  of  a  hunting-seat  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  where  she 
took  the  pleasure  of  the  country,  when  the  neighbourhood 
was  all  woodland.  What  gave  it  particular  interest  in  my 
eyes,  was  the  circumstance  that  it  had  been  the  residence  of 
a  poet.  It  was  here  Goldsmith  resided  when  he  wrote  his 
'  Deserted  Village.'  I  was  shown  the  very  apartment.  It 
was  a  relic  of  the  original  style  of  the  castle,  with  panelled 
wainscot  and  Gothic  windows.  I  was  pleased  with  its  air 
of  antiquity,  and  its  having  been  the  residence  of  poor 
Goldy." 

Goldsmith's  apartment  is  said  to  have  been  an  old  oak 
room  on  the  first  floor,  in  the  eastern  corner  of  which  was  a 
large  press-bedstead  in  which  he  slept.  The  walls  of  this 
apartment  present  a  good  example  of  oak  panelling,  sur- 
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passed,  however,  by  an  upper  room,  which  for  carving  and 
delicate  tracery  is  hardly  to  be  equalled. 

The  account  given  by  Washington  Irving  of  the  miseries 
of  his  "  Poor  Devil  Author  "  in  Canonbury  Tower,  has  pro- 
bably as  much  truth  in  it  as  fiction.  "  Sunday  came,"  he 
writes,  "  and  with  it  the  whole  City  world,  swarming  about 
Canonbury  Castle.  I  could  not  open  my  window  but  I  was 
stunned  with  shouts  and  noises  from  the  cricket  ground. 
The  late  quiet  road  beneath  my  windows  was  alive  with  the 
tread  of  feet  and  the  clack  of  tongues,  and,  to  complete  my 
misery,  I  found  that  my  quiet  retreat  was  absolutely  a 
'  show-house,'  being  shown  to  strangers  at  sixpence  a  head. 
There  was  a  perpetual  tramping  up  stairs  of  citizens  and 
their  families  to  look  about  the  country  from  the  top  of  the 
tower,  and  to  take  a  peep  at  the  City  through  a  telescope,  to 
try  if  they  could  discern  their  own  chimneys." 

It  was  probably  not  in  connection  with  Goldsmith  alone 
that  Washington  Irving  was  induced  to  fix  upon  Canonbury 
Tower  as  the  retreat  of  his  "  Poor  Devil  Author."  Here,  at 
different  times,  resided  the  unfortunate  poet,  Christopher 
Smart ;  David  Humphreys,  an  indifferent  poet,  author  of 
"  Ulysses,"  an  opera ;  and  Ephraim  Chambers,  the  author  of 
the  "  Cyclopaedia." 

Behind  Canonbury  Tower  stood  till  our  time  a  man- 
sion which,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  occasional 
rural  retreat  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  which  bore  internal 
evidence  of  having  been  anciently  the  habitation  of  royalty. 
The  old  drawing-room,  with  its  fine  stuccoed  ceiling,  its 
scroll-work  ornaments,  and  its  beautiful  mantel-piece,  must 
at  one  time  have  been  a  stately  apartment.  In  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling  were  the  initials  E.  R.,  affording  circumstan- 
tial, if  not  positive,  evidence  that  the  mansion  was  once  in- 
habited by  the  virgin  queen.  On  the  ground-floor  was 
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another  fine  apartment,  known  as  the  Stone  Parlour.  This 
apartment  had  also  a  fine  decorated  mantel-piece,  on  which 
were  represented  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  as  well  as  a  stuccoed 
ceiling  embossed  and  ornamented  with  pendants. 

Adjoining  this  house,  and  standing  on  a  rather  elevated 
lawn,  was  the  ancient  residence  of  Prior  Bolton,  probably 
erected  by  him  about  the  year  1520.  The  lawn  was  termi- 
nated by  a  raised  and  embowered  terrace,  which  must  at 
one  time  have  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  At  each  end  of  the  wall  was  an  octagonal 
garden-house,  erected  by  Prior  Bolton,  in  one  of  which  was 
to  be  traced  the  Prior's  rebus,  or  device — a  bolt,  or  arrow,  and 
a  tun.  The  same  quaint  device  is  also  to  be  traced  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Church  and  in  some  of  the  houses  in  the  ad- 
joining Close.  Ben  Jonson  speaks  of — 

"  Old  Prior  Bolton,  with  his  bolt  and  ton." 

From  the  same  source,  apparently  the  ancient  and  well- 
known  Inn  in  Fleet  Street  derived  its  name. 

Among  other  relics  of  the  past^the  mansion  contained  a 
carved  mantel-piece  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  a  stone 
passage,  or  corridor,  in  which  could  be  seen  a  Tudor  door- 
way of  considerable  beauty  and  elegance,  ornamented  by  the 
rebus  of  Prior  Bolton.* 

Who  is  there  who  has  not  felt  an  "interest  in  that  great 
Smithfield  Fair,  which  derived  its  name  from  having  been 
for  centuries  held  under  the  shadow  of  the  neighbouring 
Priory.  The  privilege  of  holding  a  fair  at  Smithfield  during 
St.  Bartholomew  Tide  was  originally  granted  to  the  Priory 
by  Henry  the  Second.  It  lasted  for  three  days,  being  prin- 

*  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Knight's  "London  "for  many  interesting 
particulars  connected  with  the  Priory  of  St-  Bartholomew  and  its  founder 
Rahere. — See  Knight's  "  London,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  33,  et  seq.,  and  p.  49,  et  seq^ 
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cipally  frequented  by  London  drapers  as  well  as  by  country 
clothiers  who  flocked  hither  with  their  goods  from  all  parts 
of  England ;  these  persons  being  allowed  to  place  their 
booths  and  standings  within  the  walls  of  the  churchyard, 
the  gates  of  which  were  carefully  locked  at  night.* 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  Bartholomew  Fair  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  there  sprung  up  those 
humours  and  saturnalia  for  which  it  continued  to  be  cele- 
brated even  in  recent  times.  In  our  own  time  the  Lord 
Mayor  still  opened  the  fair  in  person  ;  stopping  his  horse  at 
Newgate  in  his  way,  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  keeper 
of  the  prison  a  "  cool  tankard  of  wine,  nutmeg,  and  sugar." 
In  1688,  this  custom  proved  fatal  to  Sir  John  Shorter,  Lord 
Mayor,  grandfather  of  the  beautiful  Catherine  Shorter,  the 
first  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  While  holding  the  tank- 
ard the  lid  suddenly  fell,  when  his  horse,  frightened  at  the 
noise,  plunged  and  threw  his  rider.  So  severe  were  the  in- 
juries which  he  received  that  he  died  on  the  following  day. 

Bartholomew  Fair  was  long  celebrated  for  its  theatrical 
entertainments.  Pepys  writes  on  the  30th  of  August,  1667: 
"  I  to  Bartholomew  Fayre  to  walk  up  and  down ;  and  there, 
among  other  things  find  my  Lady  Castlemaine  at  a  puppet- 
play,  and  the  street  full  of  people  expecting  her  coming  out. 
I  confess  I  did  wonder  at  her  courage  to  come  abroad,  think- 
ing the  people  would  abuse  her.  But  they,  silly  people,  do 
not  know  the  work  she  makes,  and  therefore  suffered  her 
with  great  respect  to  take  coach,  and  she  away  without 
any  trouble  at  all."  It  was  in  a  booth  at  Bartholomew  Fair 
that  Rich  is  said  to  have  been  so  struck  with  the  acting  of 
Walker,  afterwards  the  original  Macheath,  that  he  engaged 
him  for  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  Another  well-known 
person  connected  with  Bartholomew  Fair  was  the  unfortu- 
*  Stow,  p.  141. 
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nate  poet,  Elkanah  Settle,  who  was  once  so  reduced  in  cir- 
cumstances as  to  be  compelled  to  write  pantomimes  and  con- 
trive machinery  for  a  Smithfield  booth.  Here,  in  fact,  it  was 
that  in  one  of  his  own  wretched  theatrical  exhibitions, 
called  "  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,"  he  was  reduced  to  per- 
sonate the  dragon,  enclosed  in  a  case  of  green  leather — a 
circumstance  to  which  Dr.  Young,  the  author  of  the  "  Night 
Thoughts,"  alludes  in  his  Epistles  to  Pope : — 

"  Poor  Elkanah,  all  other  changes  past, 
For  bread  in  Smithfield-dragons  hissed  at  last ; 
Spit  streams  of  fire  to  make  the  butchers  gape, 
And  found  his  manners  suited  to  his  shape. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  talents  misapplied,"  &c. 

It  was  at  Bartholomew  Fair  that  the  great  actress,  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  first  attracted  public  attention. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  that  Dr.  Johnson's 
uncle,  Andrew  Johnson,  "  for  a  whole  year  kept  the  ring  at 
Smithfield,  where  they  wrestled  and  boxed,  and  never  was 
thrown  or  conquered." 
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CHARTER  HOUSE  ORIGINALLY  A  BURIAL-GROUND.  —  SIR  WALTER  DE  MANNY 
FOUNDS  A  CARTHUSIAN  MONASTERY  THERE.  —  DREADFUL  PUNISHMENTS 
INFLICTED  ON  THE  CARTHUSIANS  BY  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH.  —  CHARTER 
HOUSE  PURCHASED  BY  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK. — GIVEN  TO  EARL  OF  SUFFOLK. 
— HISTORY  OF  SIR  THOMAS  SUTTON,  FOUNDER  OF  THE  PRESENT  CHARTER 
HOUSE.  —  SCHOLARS  AND  PENSIONERS.  —  OLD  COURT  ROOM.  —  CHARTER 
HOUSE  SQUARE. 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  •  spot  in  London  which  has  wit- 
nessed so  much  dreary  horror  as  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  Charter  House.  Beneath  and  around  us  lie 
the  remains  of  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  thousand  human 
beings,  who  fell  victims  to  the  frightful  plague  which  devas- 
tated the  metropolis  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.* 
"  No  Man's  Land,"  as  it  was  styled  by  our  ancestors,  bore  a 
frightful  reputation.  Long  after  the  earth  had  closed  over 
the  vast  plague-pit,  it  was  the  custom  to  inter  there  all  who 
had  either  perished  on  the  gibbet  or  by  their  own  hands. 
Their  mutilated  corpses,  according  to  Stow,  were  conveyed 
hither  with  terrifying  ceremony,  "  usually  in  a  close  cart, 
bailed  over  and  covered  with  black,  having  a  plain  white 
cross  thwarting;  and  at  the  fore-end  a  St.  John's  cross 
without ;  and  within  a  bell  ringing  by  shaking  of  the  cart> 

*  "  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  above  one  hundred  thousand  bodies  of  Chris- 
tian people  had  in  that  churchyard  been  buried ;  for  the  said  knight  (Sir 
Walter  de  Manny)  had  purchased  that  place  for  the  burial  of  poor  people, 
travellers,  and  other  that  were  deceased,  to  remain  for  ever."— Stow, 
p.  161. 
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whereby  the  same  might  be  heard  when  it  passed  ;  and  this 
was  called  the  Friary  cart,  which  belonged  to  St.  John's,  and 
had  the  privilege  of  sanctuary." 

At  the  time  of  the  great  plague  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  the  ground  on  which  the  Charter  House  now 
stands  consisted  of  open  fields.  Then  it  was  [1348]  that 
in  consequence  of  the  ordinary  London  churchyards  having 
been  filled  to  overflowing  by  the  victims  of  the  pestilence, 
the  ground  was  purchased  from  philanthropic  motives  by 
Ralph  Stratford,  Bishop  of  London,  who  surrounded  it  with 
a  wall  of  brick,  and  built  a  chapel  for  the  performance  of 
the  burial  service  over  the  dead.  This  immediate  spot  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Pardon  Churchyard,  a  name  which 
it  continued  to  retain  in  the  days  of  Stow.  The  chapel 
stood  on  the  ground  between  the  present  north  wall  of 
the  Charter  House  and  Sutton  Street. 

There  existed  at  that  fearful  period  another  beneficent 
philanthropist,  to  whom,  in  fact,  we  indirectly  owe  the  pre- 
sent magnificent  establishment,  the  Charter  House.  That 
person  was  Sir  Walter  de  Manny,  a  native  of  Hainault  and 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  a  man  not  only  endeared  to  his 
contemporaries  by  his  singular  virtues,  but  whose  personal 
gallantry  shone  pre-eminent  in  every  battle  and  tournament 
of  that  chivalrous  age.  As  compassionate  as  he  was  brave, 
he  not  only  during  the  raging  of  the  pestilence  added  thir- 
teen acres  to  the  ground  already  purchased  by  Bishop  Strat- 
ford ;  but  subsequently  perfected  his  pious  work  by  found- 
ing and  endowing  on  the  spot  a  religious  establishment, 
which  survived  till  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

In  founding  his  new  order,  Sir  Walter  had  the  advice  and 
experience  of  Simon  Sudbury,  Bishop  of  London.  It  con- 
sisted of  twenty-four  Carthusian  monks,  who  were  formed 
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into  a  branch  of  the  Benedictines,  originally  established  at 
Chartreux,  in  France,  about  the  year  1080,  an  order  princi- 
pally distinguished  by  its  austerity  and  self-denial.  Hence 
the  modern  word,  Charter  House,  is  corrupted.  Over  their 
single  under-garment,  which  was  white,  they  wore  a  black 
cloak;  no  other  covering  being  permitted  them,  even  in 
winter,  but  a  single  blanket.  With  the  exception  of  the 
prior  and  the  proctor,  they  were  confined  entirely  to  the- 
walls  of  the  monastery.  Even  in  the  most  inclement 
weather  they  were  compelled  to  attend  divine  service  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  Once  a  week  they  fasted  on 
bread,  salt,  and  water,  and  on  no  occasion  were  they  allowed 
to  eat  meat,  nor  even  fish,  unless  it  were  a  free  gift.  When 
Shakspeare,  in  his  play  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  speaks  of 
"  a  monk  o'  the  Chartreux,"  he  alludes  to  one  of  the  frater- 
nity of  the  ancient  Charter  House. 

Sir  Walter  de  Manny  breathed  his  last  in  1372,  deeply 
and  deservedly  lamented.  Froissart,  indeed,  tells  us  that 
"  all  the  barons  and  knights  of  England  were  much  affected 
at  his  death,  on  account  of  the  loyalty  and  prudence  they 
had  always  found  in  him."  He  was  buried  with  great  pomp 
in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  of  the  Carthusians,  his  fune- 
ral being  attended  by  the  King  in  person,  and  by  the  prin- 
cipal nobles  and  prelates  of  the  realm.  By  his  own  wish 
a  tomb  of  alabaster  was  pl~';ed  in  the  choir  over  his  remains. 

The  Carthusians,  from  the  time  of  the  foundation  till  the 
extinction  of  their  order,  continued  to  be  respected  for  their 
peaceful  and  exemplary  lives ;  living  entirely  secluded  from 
the  vanities  and  temptations  of  the  busy  world  around  them, 
practising  self-denial,  and  dispensing  alms  to  the  poor. 
Their  virtues,  however,  availed  them  little  against  the 
grasping  avarice  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  and  accordingly, 
at  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  they  received  a 
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visit  from  the  King's  commissioners,  by  whom  they  were 
formally  required  to  withdraw  their  spiritual  allegiance 
from  the  Pope,  and  to  acknowledge  the  King's  supremacy 
in  the  Church.  In  case  of  their  submission,  the  prospect  of 
honours  and  rewards  was  liberally  held  out  to  them ;  while, 
in  case  of  obduracy,  they  were  threatened  with  the  gibbet 
and  the  rack.  Neither,  however,  the  fear  of  death,  nor  the 
hope  of  reward  could  divert  these  devoted  men  from  their 
purpose,  and  accordingly  their  fate,  as  may  be  readily 
imagined,  proved  to  be  a  hard  one. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1535,  the  venerable  prior  was  not  only 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Tyburn,  but  one  of  his 
quarters  was  actually  placed  over  the  gate  of  his  own  monas- 
tery, a  ghastly  spectacle  and  a  terrible  forewarning  to  its 
surviving  inmates.  Nevertheless  they  continued  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  alike  to  the  threats  and  the  promises  of  the  King's 
inquisitors,  till  at  length,  enraged  at  their  obstinacy,  their 
persecutors  took  the  preliminary  step  of  immuring  them 
within  the  walls  of  the  cloisters ;  whence,  about  a  month 
after  the  death  of  their  exemplary  prior,  many  of  them  were 
dragged  forth  to  the  gibbet.  Their  bodies  having  been  cut 
down  while  they  were  still  alive,  their  bowels  were  taken 
out,  and  their  heads  and  quarters  affixed  to  different  parts 
of  the  City.  Six  monks  of  the  whole  number  recanted  their 
principles  and  took  the  oath  of  supremacy.  There  now  re- 
mained only  ten  of  the  unfortunate  Carthusians,  the  fate  of 
whom  was  even  more  pitiable  than  that  of  their  deceased 
brethren.  After  a  long  and  close  confinement,  such  was 
the  miserable  state  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  hunger 
and  filth,  that  nine  of  them  actually  wasted  away  and  died 
in  their  miserable  cells.  The  only  remaining  one — the  last 
of  the  simple-minded  and  devoted  Carthusians — was  led 
forth  a  few  years  later  to  the  gibbet. 
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After  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the  Charter  House 
was  granted  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  1542,  for  their  joint 
lives,  to  John  Brydges  and  Thomas  Hall,  the  former  Yeoman 
and  the  latter  Groom  of  the  King's  nets  and  tents.  Henry 
subsequently  conferred  it  upon  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  sold  it  in  1545  to  the  eminent  statesman 
and  lawyer,  Sir  Edward  North,  afterwards  Lord  North,  who 
metamorphosed  the  old  monastery  into  a  magnificent  man- 
sion. He  subsequently  disposed  of  it  to  the  turbulent  and 
ambitious  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  on  whose 
attainder  and  execution,  in  August,  1553,  it  was  again  con- 
ferred on  Lord  North  by  the  Crown. 

At  the  Charter  House  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  her  accession 
to  the  throne  in  1558,  passed  five  days  previously  to  her 
installing  herself  in  the  royal  apartments  in  the  Tower. 

In  1565  the  Charter  House  was  purchased  of  Roger,  the 
second  Lord  North,  by  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
whose  romantic  attachment  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  led  him 
to  the  block.  It  was  the  favourite  resort  of  this  unfortunate 
nobleman ;  being  at  one  time  the  scene  of  his  revels ;  at  an- 
other of  his  desperate  intrigues ;  and,  lastly,  of  his  imprison- 
ment. The  greater  part  of  the  edifice  as  it  now  stands  was 
rebuilt  by  this  nobleman.  In  the  great  hall  may  be  still 
seen  his  heraldic  bearings  with  the  date,  1571,  the  year  pre- 
vious to  his  execution,  while  the  pediment  of  the  outer  gate 
in  Charter  House  Square  is  still  supported  by  two  lions  with 
scrolls,  his  armorial  badge.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
principal  evidence  against  the  ill-fated  Duke  was  the  dis- 
covery under  the  roofing-tiles  of  the  Charter  House  of  the 
key  to  the  cypher  of  his  letters.  Whether  with  real  or 
feigned  reluctance,  Queen  Elizabeth,  notwithstanding  his 
many  virtues,  his  great  popularity,  and  their  long  friendship, 
signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution,  and  accordingly,  on 
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the  2nd  of  June,  1572,  the  Duke  perished  in  the  prime  of 
life  on  the  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill. 

The  Howards  being  the  kinsfolks  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  she 
was  induced  to  divide  among  them  the  forfeited  property  of 
the  late  Duke ;  the  Charter  House  falling  to  the  share  of 
his  second  son,  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Suffolk.  Here  this  nobleman  was  residing  in  1603,  when 
James  the  First  ascended  the  throne,  and  as  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  Scottish  monarch  to  show  favour  to  the  surviving 
friends  of  his  ill-fated  mother,  he  not  only  selected  Lord 
Thomas  Howard  to  be  his  host  previously  to  his  solemn 
entry  into  London,  but  passed  under  his  roof  the  four  days, 
which  preceded  that  event.  Here  he  was  splendidly  enter- 
tained by  his  obsequious  host.  Here  he  showed  his  affection 
for  his  new  subjects  by  dubbing  no  fewer  than  eighty  knights; 
and  here,  on  his  departure,  he  displayed  his  gratitude  to  his 
host  by  creating  him  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  appointing  him  to 
the  high  honours  of  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  Lord  Cham- 
berlain of  his  household,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

The  foundation  and  endowment  of  the  Charter  House  by 
Sir  Thomas  Sutton  is  perhaps  the  most  princely  charity  for 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Guy's  Hospital,  England  is  in- 
debted to  the  munificence  of  any  single  individual.  Sir 
Thomas,  who  was  a  native  of  Knaith  in  Lincolnshire,  was 
born  in  1531 ;  received  his  education  at  Eton  and  Cambridge, 
and  subsequently  entered  himself  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's 
Inn.  In  early  life  he  had  passed  several  years  travelling  in 
foreign  countries,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  in  1562, 
found  himself,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  in  the  possession 
of  a  considerable  property.  He  now  attached  himself  to  the 
person  and  fortunes  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  from  which 
circumstance,  probably,  may  have  sprung  that  particular- 
affection  for  the  Charter  House  and  its  localities,  which 
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many  years  afterwards  induced  him  to  become  its  purchaser. 
The  zeal  with  which  he  served  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  induced 
that  nobleman  to  introduce  him  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
whose  secretary  he  became,  and  by  whose  influence  he  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance 
in  the  North.  Within  a  few  years  from  this  period — in 
consequence  of  the  successful  result  of  several  commercial 
speculations,  and  more  especially  by  the  purchase  of  the 
manors  of  Gateshead  and  Wickham,  near  Newcastle,  the  coal 
mines  of  which  yielded  him  immense  profits — Sir  Thomas 
Sutton  found  himself  one  of  the  richest  subjects  in  Europe. 
Wealth  could  scarcely  have  been  lavished  on  a  more  de- 
serving person.  To  him  the  scholar  never  applied  for  assist- 
ance in  vain;  neither  were  the  poor  and  needy  ever  sent  empty- 
handed  from  his  door.  Ever  on  the  watch  for  opportunities 
of  benefiting  his  fellow-creatures,  he  was  in  the  habit,  in 
years  of  scarcity,  of  storing  up  large  quantities  of  grain, 
which  he  disposed  of  at  low  prices  to  the  poor.  More  than 
once,  while  meditating  in  his  garden,  he  was  overheard  to 
use  the  expression — "  Lord,  thou  has  given  me  a  large  and 
liberal  estate;  give  me  also  a  heart  to  make  use  thereof." 
Not  only  was  he  the  munificent  friend  of  the  scholar,  the 
widow,  and  the  orphan,  but  among  his  papers  at  the  Charter 
House  are  numerous  applications  to  him  for  money  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  nobl.st  of  the  land,  as  well  as  many 
bonds  which  to  all  appearance  he  had  allowed  to  remain  un- 
cancelled.  Among  his  debtors  are  to  be  traced  no  less  illus- 
trious names  than  those  of  the  haughty  Elizabeth  and  her 
ill-fated  favourite  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

Notwithstanding  his  peaceful  habits  and  gentle  disposition, 
Sir  Thomas  Sutton  was  far  from  being  the  mere  merchant 
or  philanthropist.  As  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  in 
the  North,  especial  mention  is  made  of  him  as  having  com- 
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manded  in  person  one  of  the  batteries  raised  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Edinburgh  Castle  in  1573. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1611,  Sir  Thomas,  having  completed 
the  purchase  of  the  Charter  House  from  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
for  the  sum  of  £13,000,  proceeded  to  establish  his  new  insti- 
tution on  its  present  footing.  He  had  proposed  to  nominate 
himself  its  first  governor ;  but  scarcely  had  his  arrangements 
been  completed,  when  he  was  seized  by  a  fatal  illness,  which 
carried  him  off  on  the  12th  of  December,  1611,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine.  His  death  took  place  at  Hackney,  exactly  six 
weeks  after  he  had  signed  the  important  deeds  which  con- 
veyed his  vast  landed  estates  to  the  Charter  House.  His 
body,  having  been  embalmed,  was  brought  from  Hackney  to 
the  house  of  Dr.  Law,  in  Paternoster  Row,  whence  it  was 
conveyed  to  its  temporary  resting-place  in  Christ  Church, 
Newgate,  followed  by  six  thousand  persons.  In  March,  1616, 
it  was  removed  to  the  spot  where  it  now  reposes,  in  the 
chapel  of  his  own  princely  foundation. 

The  establishment  of  the  Charter  House,  presided  over  by 
sixteen  governors,  consists  of  a  Master,  Preacher,  head  School- 
master, second  Master,  Registrar,  House  Steward,  or  Man- 
ciple, besides  inferior  officers  and  servants.  The  pensioners 
on  its  establishment  are  eighty  "  decayed  gentlemen,"  and 
sixty  scholars. 

The  scholars  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
fourteen,  and  provided  they  attain  a  certain  proficiency  in 
learning,  are  transplanted  in  due  time  to  the  University, 
where,  according  to  the  will  of  the  founder,  twenty-nine 
exhibitions  of  the  value  of  £80  a  year  are  provided  for 
those  who  were  educated  on  his  foundation.  Among  the 
most  eminent  persons  educated  at  the  Charter  House  appear 
to  be  Richard  Crashaw  the  poet,  Addison,  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  and  Sir  William 
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Blackstone,  the  lawyer  and  poet.  Wesley,  who  survived  till 
the  almost  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-seven,  used  to  attribute 
the  health  which  he  enjoyed  through  so  long  a  life  to 
his  having  kept  a  promise  he  had  made  to  his  father,  never 
to  miss  a  day  without  running  a  certain  number  of  times 
round  the  Charter  House  playing-ground.  Another  eminent 
person  educated  at  the  Charter  House  was  the  late  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  Lord  Ellenborough,  whose 
strong  attachment  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth  may  be  assumed 
from  the  wish  he  expressed  to  be  buried  within  its  walls. 
A  prominent  object,  on  the  south  wall  of  the  Charter  House 
play-ground,  is  a  painted  crown,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  drawn  in  chalk  by  the  great  lawyer  in  his  boy- 
hood, and  which  has  ever  since  been  religiously  preserved. 
In  the  chapel  of  the  Charter  House  is  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Ellenborough. 

The  pensioners,  or  "decayed  gentlemen,"  live  entirely 
apart  from  the  scholars :  having  each  their  separate  apart- 
ment, and  receiving  an  allowance  of  £36  a  year  each,  besides 
a  table  being  kept  for  their  maintenance.  None  but  per- 
sons who  have  been  housekeepers  are  admitted,  nor  any  one 
under  the  age  of  fifty  unless  he  has  been  maimed  in  war. 
Elkanah  Settle  the  poet,  and  John  Bagford  the  antiquary, 
were  severally  "  poor  brethren  "  of  the  Charter  House. 

Although  portions  of  ,•  +he  walls  of  the  ancient  monastery 
are  unquestionably  incorporated  in  the  present  building,  the 
edifice  as  it  now  stands  exhibits  but  few  traces  of  the 
original  structure  of  Sir  Walter  de  Manny.  Perhaps  the 
only  exception  is  the  basement  of  the  chapel  turret,  which  is 
supported  on  the  exterior  by  an  original  buttress,  anciently 
forming  a  part  of  the  old  tower  of  the  Carthusian  chapel. 
Of  the  monastery,  however,  as  it  existed  at  the  more  recent 
period  of  its  dissolution,  the  antiquary  may  trace  some  inte- 
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resting  remains.  The  chamber  where  the  pensioners  now 
dine  was  the  Refectory  of  the  old  monks :  the  entrances  to 
several  of  their  cells  may  still  be  traced  on  the  south  side  of 
the  present  play-ground ;  their  ancient  kitchen  is  still  in  use ; 
and  the  cloisters,  which  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  the  ill- 
fated  Carthusians,  still  continue  objects  of  unfading  interest. 

The  other  objects  of  note  in  the  Charter  House  are  the 
Chapel,  the  Hall,  the  Old  Court  Room,  and  an  ancient  and 
beautiful  apartment  called  the  Evidence  Room,  in  which  the 
records  of  the  establishment  are  preserved.  The  most  note- 
worthy object  in  the  chapel  is  the  large  and  gaudy  monu- 
ment of  the  founder,  Sir  Thomas  Sutton,  whose  recumbent 
effigy,  in  a  black  furred  gown,  with  grey  hair  and  beard,  is 
painted  in  imitation  of  life.  On  each  side  of  the  effigy  is 
an  upright  figure  of  a  man  in '  armour,  and  above  it  is  a 
preacher  addressing  a  full  congregation.  The  sculptor  was 
the  well-known  mason  and  statuary,  Nicholas  Stone,  who 
was  employed  as  master-mason,  under  Inigo  Jones,  in  build- 
ing the  Banqueting-House  at  Whitehall.  His  bill  for  Sut- 
ton's  monument,  which  is  still  in  existence,  amounts  to- 
£366  15s. 

The  Hall  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Sir  Edward  North 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  to  have  been  after- 
wards used  as  a  banqueting-room  by  the  ill-fated  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  The  roof  is  fine  and  massive' ;  besides  which  there 
are  in  the  oriel  windows  some  remains  of  painted  glass  with 
various  armorial  bearings ;  the  mantel-piece,  too,  is  curious. 
Above  it  are  Sutton's  arms,  on  each  side  of  which  is  repre- 
sented a  mounted  piece  of  cannon,  supposed  to  have  refer- 
ence to  his  military  services  at  the  siege  of  Edinburgh. 

The  apartment  known  as  the  Governor's  Room  in  the 
Master's  House  is  also  well  worthy  a  visit.  Here,  in  curious 
juxtaposition,  are  portraits  of  the  grave  founder;  of  the  gay 
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and  unprincipled  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  of 
the  pious  Sheldon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  of  the 
profligate  Charles  the  Second ;  of  the  hero,  William  Earl 
Craven,  and  the  philosopher  Burnet,  author  of  the  "  Theory 
of  the  Earth ;"  of  the  handsome  and  unfortunate  Duke  of 
Monmouth ;  of  the  eminent  philosopher,  Anthony  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  of  the  celebrated  statesman,  Charles  Talbot, 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury. 

But  the  most  interesting  apartment  in  the  Charter  House 
is  unquestionably  the  old  Court  Room,  with  its  sombre 
tapestry,  its  lofty  panelled  mantel-piece,  and  its  beautiful 
stuccoed  and  gilded'  ceiling.  Vividly  it  recalls  to  our  imagi- 
nation that  magnificent  period  when  Queen  Elizabeth — 
having  invited  herself  to  pay  a  second  visit  of  four  daj-s 
at  the  Charter  House  with  her  learned  Chancellor,  Sir 
Edward  North — proceeded  thither  on  horseback  from  the 
Tow^r ;  her  kinsman,  Lord  Hunsdon,  carrying  the  sword  of 
state  before  her ;  her  ladies  following  close  behind  her  on 
their  ambling  palfreys ;  and  a  magnificent  procession  bring- 
ing up  the  rear.  Having  passed  through  the  principal  gate- 
way, still  bearing  the  heraldic  badge  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, it  was  in  all  probability  to  this  apartment  that  she 
was  conducted,  and  that  here  she  held  her  court. 

"  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold, 

Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear  ; 
And  gorgeous  V   mes,  and  statesmen  old 

In  bearded  majesty  appear. 
In  the  midst,  a  form  divine  ! 
Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line  ; 
Her  lion-port,  her  awe-commanding  face, 
Attempered  sweet  to  virgin-grace  ; 
What  strings  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air  !  " 

Charter  House  Square  stands  on  the  site  of  the  burial- 
place  of  the  ancient  monastery.  At  the  north-east  corner 
formerly  stood  the  residence  of  the  Rutland  family,  and 
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afterwards,  on  its  'site,  the  well-known  theatre  opened  by 
Sir  William  Davenant  in  1656. 

In  Charter  House  Square  died,  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1691,  Richard  Baxter,  the  eminent  nonconformist  divine. 

Pardon  Passage,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Charter 
House  Square,  forms  a  curious  link  between  the  days  of 
Edward  the  Third  and  our  own  time.  Pardon  Churchyard, 
it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  designation  given  to  the 
ground  purchased  by  Bishop  Stratford  for  the  interment  of 
the  victims  of  the  giant  pestilence  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
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ST.  JOHN'S  GATE. — BECOMES  THE'  RESIDENCE  OF  CAVE. — ANECDOTE  OF  DR. 
JOHNSON  AND  CAVE. — ST.  JOHN'S  GATE  NOW  CONVERTED  INTO  A  PUBLIC 
HOUSE. — HISTORY  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM. — THE 
ORDER  SUPPRESSED. — ST.  JAMES,  CLERKENWELL. — MONUMENTS  THERE. — 
DERIVATION  OF  NAME  OF  CLERKENWELL. — SIR  THOMAS  CHALONER. — NEW- 
CASTLE HOUSE. — BAGNIGGE  WELLS. — SADLER'S  WELLS. — HOCKLEY  IN  THE 
HOLE. 

TURNING  from  St.  John's  Street  into  St.  John's  Lane, 
we  face  the  ancient  gateway  of  the  Hospital  or  Priory 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.     In  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  this  interesting  gateway  formed 
the   residence  of   Sir  Roger  Wilbraham,  to  whom  it  was 
granted  by  that  monarch.     From  this  period  little  is  known 
of  its  history  till  the  commencement  of  the  last  century, 
when  it  had  become  the  private  residence  of  the  well-known 
Cave,  the  proprietor  of  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine,"  the 
first  number  of  which  issued  from  St.  John's  Gate. 

Boswell,  in  mentioning  the  feelings  of  "  reverence  "  with 
which  Dr.  Johnson  first  rjazed  upon  the  old  gateway,  attri- 
butes it  to  its  association  with  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine." 
"  I  suppose,"  he  says,  "  that  every  young  author  has  had  the 
same  kind  of  feeling  for  the  magazine  or  periodical  publica- 
tion which  has  first  entertained  him.  I  myself  recollect 
such  impressions  from  the  '  Scots'  Magazine.' "  But  when 
Dr.  Johnson  gazed  with  "  reverence  "  on  St.  John's  Gateway, 
the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  had,  in  all  probability,  but 
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little  place  in  his  thoughts.  "If,"  writes  Mr.  Croker, 
"  Johnson,  .as  Boswell  supposes,  looked  at  St.  John's  Gate  as 
the  printing-office  of  Cave,  surely  a  less  emphatical  term 
than  reverence  would  have  been  more  just.  The  '  Gentle- 
man's Magazine '  had  been  at  this  time  but  six  years  before 
the  public,  and  its  contents  were,  until  Johnson  himself  con- 
tributed to  improve  it,  entitled  to  anything  rather  than 
reverence ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  Johnson's  reverence 
was  excited  by  the  recollections  connected  with  the  ancient 
gate  itself,  the  last  relic  of  the  once  extensive  and  magnifi- 
cent Priory  of  the  heroic  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  suppressed  at  the  Dissolution,  and  destroyed 
by  successive  dilapidations." 

In  connection  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  St.  John's  Gate, 
Malone  relates  a  rather  curious  anecdote.  Shortly  after  the 
publication  of  Johnson's  "Life  of  Savage,"  "Walter  Harte, 
the  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,"  dined  with 
Cave.  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  Harte  and  Cave  again 
met,  the  latter  observed — "  You  made  a  man  very  happy  the 
other  day." — "  How  could  that  be  ?"  said  Harte ;  "  there  was 
no  one  there  but  ourselves."  Cave  then  reminded  him  that 
during  dinner  a  plate  of  victuals  had  been  sent  behind  a 
screen.  They  were  for  Johnson,  he  said,  who  was  dressed 
so  shabbily  that  he  declined  sitting  down  to  table,  but  who 
had  overheard  the  conversation,  and  was  highly  delighted 
with  Harte's  encomiums  on  his  work. 

The  military  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem was  founded  about  the  year  1100,  by  John  Briset,  a 
Norman  Baron,  and  Muriel  his  wife.  The  dress  of  the  Order 
was  originally  a  black  upper  garment,  with  a  white  cross  in- 
front. 

The  Knights  were  required  to  take  an  oath  of  chastity ; 
to  be  rigid  in  the  performance  of  their  devotions ;  to  yield 
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implicit  obedience  to  their  superiors ;  to  defend  Christians 
against  Pagans ;  to  renounce  all  property  independent  of  the 
common  stock ;  and  lastly,  to  relieve  the  needy  and  to  ad- 
minister to  the  sick.  They  were  especially  enjoined,  as  the 
champions  of  the  Cross,  to  fight  for  it  to  the  last  gasp  of 
their  lives. 

To  enumerate  the  heroic  exploits  performed  by  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  in  the  Holy  Land,  would  occupy  far  more  space 
than  we  can  devote  to  the  subject.  Even  when  the  cause  of 
the  Crusade  must  have  appeared  almost  desperate  even  to 
themselves,  they  continued  to  defend  the  sacred  territory 
almost  inch  by  inch  against  the  immense  masses  of  Infidels 
who  confronted  them.  The  same  heroic  gallantry  which  had 
distinguished  them  in  the  early  period  of  their  history  at  the 
sieges  of  Ascalon  and  Gaza,  shone  no  less  conspicuous  at  the 
sieges  of  Azotus  and  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  Of  the  ninety  Knights 
who  defended  Azotus,  when  that  fortress  was  at  length 
taken  by  assault,  not  one  was  found  alive.  The  dead  body 
of  the  last  served  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  advancing 
Infidels. 

It  was  in  the  year  1310,  after  a  long  and  bloody  contest 
with  the  desperate  piratical  inhabitants  of '  the  Island  of 
Rhodes,  that  the  Knights  of  St.  John  invested  themselves 
with  the  sovereignty  of  that  Island.  Here  they  remained — 
carrying  on  a  continual  warfare  with  the  Mahomedans,  and 
enriching  themselves  by  commerce — till  the  year  1522,  when 
the  Sultan,  Solyman  the  Fourth,  appeared  before  the  island 
with  an  overwhelming  armament.  The  details  of  the  pro- 
tracted and  bloody  siege  which  followed — in  which  the 
Turks  lost  100,000  men — are  well  known.  The  last  bulwark 
which  was  blown  up  was  that  of  the  English  Knights,  who 
on  four  different  occasions  drove  back  the  Turks  from  the 
breach,  and  tore  down  the  Crescent  which  they  had  planted 
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on  the  walls.  The  last  who  consented  to  capitulate  was  the 
Grand  Master,  the  venerable  L'Isle  Adam.  When  at  length 
the  Sultan  Solyman  subsequently  entered  Rhodes  as  a  con- 
queror, he  paid  a  visit  to  the  heroic  old  man,  with  whose 
misfortunes  he  is  said  to  have  deeply  sympathized.  "  It  is 
not  without  pain,"  he  said,  "  that  I  force  this  Christian  at  his 
time  of  life  to  leave  his  dwelling."  By  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation,  the  surviving  Knights  were  allowed  to  quit 
Rhodes  unmolested,  and  to  retire  whithersoever  they  chose. 
Accordingly,  in  1530,  they  took  possession  of  the  Island  of 
Malta,  which  had  been  conceded  to  them  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  where  they  continued  till  the  extinction 
of  their  Order. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  history  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  was  the  long  and  bitter  rivalry  which 
existed  between  them  and  the  Knights  Templars.  So  intense, 
indeed,  was  their  mutual  hatred,  that,  forgetful  of  the  com- 
mon cause  which  enjoined  them  to  fight  side  by  side  against 
the  Infidel,  they  more  than  once,  on  the  plains  of  Palestine, 
pointed  their  lances  against  one  another.  The  last  and  most 
sanguinary  of  these  combats  took  place  in  1259,  when  the 
Knights  of  St;  John  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  their 
rivals,  leaving  scarcely  a  Templar  alive  on  the  field  of  battle. 
When,  about  half  a  century  afterwards,  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars ceased  to  exist  as  an  Order,  the  greater  portion  of  their 
possessions  was  conferred  by  the  Pope  and  the  other  Eu- 
ropean sovereigns  on  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  Among  the 
property  thus  transferred  to  them  was  the  Temple  in  Fleet 
Street,  which  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  they  leased 
to  the  students  of  law.  The  Prior  at  this  period  ranked  as 
first  Baron  of  England. 

O 

The  Order  of  St.  John,  like  that  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
was  in  the  first  years  of  its  existence  distinguished  by  the 
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austerities,  the  chastity,  and  the  self-denial  practised  by  its 
members.  "  Receive  the  yoke  of  the  Lord,"  were  the  words 
of  the  Principal  to  a  proselyte  Knight ;  "  it  is  easy  and  light, 
and  you  shall  find  rest  for  your  soul.  We  promise  you 
nothing  but  bread  and  water,  a  simple  habit  and  of  little 
worth."  By  degrees,  however,  as  their  riches  increased,  so 
also  did  luxury  and  licentiousness  take  root  among  this  once 
ascetic  and  self-denying  Order.  To  the  lower  classes,  the 
notoiious  vices  of  many  of  the  Knights,  and  their  arrogant 
display  of  wealth,  rendered  them  especially  obnoxious. 
When,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  the  celebrated 
riots  broke  out  under  the  direction  of  Wat  Tyler,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  was  among  the  first  which 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  rebels.  "They  burnt," 
writes  Stow,  "  all  the  houses  belonging  to  St.  John's ;  and 
then  burnt  the  fair  Priory  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John,  causing 
the  same  to  burn  the  space  of  seven  days  after."  King 
Richard,  it  appears,  witnessed  the  conflagration  from  a  turret 
of  the  Tower.  Of  those  who  fell  victims  to  the  popular  fury 
one  was  the  Prior  of  St.  John's,  Sir  Robert  Hales,  who 
perished  by  the  axe  of  the  rebels.  A  few  days  previously, 
when  the  assembled  rebels  at  Blackheath  had  sent  to  de- 
mand a  conference  with  their  sovereign,  it  was  the  Prior  of 
St.  John's  who  had  been  the  first  to  urge  his  royal  master  to 
hold  no  converse  with  such  "  bare  legged  ribalds." 

These  events  occurred  iii  1381,  within  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury from  which  time  a  new  priory  arose  from  the  ashes  of 
the  old,  apparently  far  surpassing  it  in  magnificence.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  the 
present  gateway  was  built ;  nor  was  the  church  completed 
till  1504. 

The  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  was  suppressed  by 
Henry  the  Eighth,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  reign. 

5—2 
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On  the  last  Prior,  Sir  William  Weston — who  died,  it  is  said, 
of  a  broken  heart  on  the  day  his  order  was  suppressed — the 
King  conferred  a  pension  of  a  thousand  a  year,  and  on  the 
knights  smaller  annuities.  The  remainder  of  their  large 
possessions  Henry  seized  for  the  "augmentation  of  his 
crown."  "  The  priory,  church,  and  house  of  St.  John,"  writes 
Stow,  "  were  preserved  from  spoil  or  down-pulling  so  long  as 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  reigned,  and  were  employed  as  a 
store-house  for  the  King's  toils  and  tents  for  hunting,  and  for 
the  wars.  But  in  the  third  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  the 
church,  for  the  most  part — to  wit  the  body  and  side-aisles, 
with  the  great  bell-tower,  a  most  curious  piece  of  workman- 
ship, graven,  gilt,  and  enamelled,  to  the  great  beautifying  of 
the  City,  and  passing  all  other  that  I  have  seen — was  under- 
mined and  blown  up  with  gunpowder.  The  stone  thereof 
was  employed  in  building  of  the  Lord  Protector's  house  at 
the  Strand." 

In  the  succeeding  reign  of  Queen  Mary  an  attempt  was 
made  to  revive  the  Order,  and  to  place  it  on  its  ancient 
footing.  The  choir  of  the  church,  and  some  of  the  side 
chapels  which  still  remained,  were  repaired,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Tresham,  knight,  appointed  Lord  Prior.  But  the  glory  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  had  passed  away,  and  on  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  for  ever  abolished  in  England.* 
The  priory,  which  was  of  great  extent,  stood  on  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  St.  John's  Square,  on  the  south  side  of 
Clerkenwell  Green. 

On  the  opposite,  or  north  side  of  the  Green  stood  the 
Benedictine  Nunnery  of  St.  Mary,  founded  so  early  as  the 
year  1100,  by  one  Jorden  Brisset,  as  an  establishment  for 

*  For  a  fuller  and  very  interesting  account  of  the  Hospital  and  Knights 
of  St.  John,  see  Knight's  "London,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  133,  to  which  work  the 
author  is  chiefly  indebted  for  many  of  the  foregoing  particulars. 
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Black  Nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict.  The  first  prioress 
was  Christina.  The  last  was  Isabella  Sackville,  niece  of 
Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Dorset.  On  the  site  of  this  convent, 
which  was  dissolved  in  1570,  arose  the  present  parochial 
church  dedicated  to  St.  James.  As  late  as  the  days  of  Pen- 
nant, a  part  of  the  cloisters  of  the  old  convent  and  also  of  the 
nuns'  refectory,  still  remained. 

The  old  conventual  church  contained  many  costly  and 
interesting  monuments,  many  of  which  were  unfortunately 
destroyed  during  the  progress  of  rebuilding  the  church. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  monument  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Weston,  the  last  Lord  Prior  of  the  order  of  St.  John, 
and  that  of  the  last  Prioress  of  St.  Mary's,  Isabella  Sackville  • 
of  Elizabeth  Drury,  widow  of  William  Cecil,  Earl  of  Exeter 
of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  standard-bearer 
to  Henry  the  Eighth  and  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  of  the 
celebrated  antiquary  and  collector  of  funeral  inscriptions, 
John  Weever,  who  died  in  1634.*  The  epitaph  on  Weever's 
tomb,  composed  by  himself,  is  as  quaint  as  any  of  those 
which  he  delighted  to  collect.  The  inscription  concludes : — 

"  Lancashire  gave  me  breath, 

And  Cambridge,  education  ; 
Middlesex  gave  me  death, 

And  this  church  my  humation  ; 
And  Christ  to  me  hath  given 
A  place  with  Him  in  Heaven. 

^Etatis  suse  56." 

The  present  church  was  erected  between  the  years  1788 
and  1792. 

Another  eminent  person  who  lies  buried  in  this  church  is 
the  historian  Gilbert  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  died 
in  St.  John's  Square  on  the  1.7th  of  March,  1714-15.  John 

*  The  tombs  of  Prior  Weston  and  of  Lady  Berkeley  are  still  preserved  in 
the  vaults  of  the  church. 
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Langhorne,  tlie  poet,  was  for  some  time  curate  and  lecturer 
of  St.  James's,  Clerkenwell. 

The  neighbouring  and  uninteresting  church  of  St.  John 
Clerkenwell  was  consecrated  on  the  27th  of  December,  1723; 
the  crypt  forming  a  part  of  the  choir  of  the  ancient  church 
of  St.  John's  Priory.  It  was  from  the  vaults  of  this  church 
that  the  famous  Cock  Lane  ghost  was  presumed  to  issue  in 
the  dead  hour  of  the  night. 

Clerkenwell  derives  its  name  from  its  vicinity  to  one  of 
those  pure  and  sparkling  springs,  or  wells,  of  which  there 
were  formerly  several  in  the  northern  suburbs  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  at  which  the  parish  clerks  of  London  used 
anciently  to  perform  their  mysteries,  or  sacred  dramas.  For 
instance,  in  the  old  records  we  find  the  convent  church  of 
St.  Mary  repeatedly  styled,  Ecclesia  Beatce  Marice,  de  fonte 
Clericorum.  "  There  are  about  London,"  writes  Fitzstephen, 
"  on  the  north  of  the  suburbs,  choice  fountains  of  water, 
sweet,  wholesome,  and  clear,  streaming  forth  among  the 
glistening  pebble  stones.  In  this  number,  Holywell,  Clerk- 
enwell, and  St.  Clement's  Well,  are  of  most  note,  and  fre- 
quented above  the  rest  when  scholars  and  the  youth  of  the 
City  take  the  air  abroad  in  the  summer  evenings."  This  and 
other  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  pursued  their  murmur- 
ing course  till  they  flowed  into  the  Fleet  Kiver,  then  a  pure 
and  limpid  stream,  and  which  from  this  circumstance  ob- 
tained its  name  of  the  "  Kiver  of  Wells." 

In  the  days  when  Fitzstephen  wrote,  the  Clerk's  Well 
bubbled  in  the  midst  of  verdant  meadows  and  shady  lanes ; 
the  richly  wooded  uplands  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate 
rising  behind  them.  Such  was  Clerkenwell  when,  in  1390, 
the  Clerks  performed  here  during  three  successive  days  in 
the  presence  of  Richard  the  Second,  his  Queen,  and  the 
nobility ;  and  again  when,  in  1409,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
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the  Fourth,  the  Creation  of  the  World  formed  the  subject  of 
their  drama,  and  when,  in  the  words  of  Stow,  there  nocked 
"  to  see  the  same  the  most  part  of  the  nobles  and  gentles  in 
England."  Close  to  Ray  Street,  Clerkenwell,  are  some 
houses  which  still  retain  the  rural  denomination  of  Coppice 
Row.  Here  also  is  a  dilapidated-looking  pump,  on  which  an 
inscription  informs  us  that  the  water  which  it  supplies 
flows  from  the  "Clerk's  Well."* 

As  late  as  1780,  Clerkenwell,  to  the  north  of  the  upper 
end  of  St.  John's  Street,  was  bounded  by  fields,  through 
which  a  solitary  road  led  to  Islington.  At  this  recent  period, 
so  infested  was  the  neighbourhood  by  highwaymen,  that 
travellers  usually  preferred  sleeping  all  night  at  the  Angel 
Inn  at  Islington,  to  journeying  by  this  dangerous  thorough- 
fare after  dark.  Those  whose  business  called  them  into  the 
country  at  a  late  hour  used  to  assemble  at  the  upper  end  of 
St.  John's  Street,  where  there  was  an  avenue  of  trees  called 
Wood's  Close,  and  where  they  waited  till  they  were  rein- 
forced by  other  travellers,  when  they  were  escorted  by  an 
armed  patrol  to  Islington.*}- 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  any  extraordinary 
performance  at  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  was  likely  to  tempt 
thither  the  nobility  and  gentry  from  the  fashionable  quarters 
of  London,  it  was  the  custom  to  announce  in  the  play-bills, 
that  a  horse  patrol  wouU  be  stationed  for  that  particular 

*  The  inscription  is  as  follows  : — "A.D.  1800,  William  Bound,  Joseph 
Bird,  churchwardens.  For  the  better  accommodation  of  the  neighbourhood, 
this  pump  was  removed  to  the  spot  where  it  now  stands.  The  spring  by 
which  it  is  supplied  is  situated  four  feet  eastward,  and  round  it,  as  history 
informs  us,  the  parish-clerks  of  London,  in  remote  ages,  commonly  per- 
formed sacred  plays.  That  custom  caused  it  to  be  denominated  Clerks'- 
well,  and  from  whence  this  parish  derived  its  name." 

t  See  "History  and  Description  of  the  Parfsh_  of  Clerkenwell." — J.  and 
5.  S.  Storer,  and  T.  Cromwell. 
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night   in  the  New  Road,  and   also  that  the  thoroughfare 
leading  to  the  City  would  be  properly  guarded. 

In  January,  1559,  we  find  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  the  virtuous 
and  high-minded  minister  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  breathing 
his  last  at  his  mansion  at  Clerkenwell.  At  a  much  later 
period,  between  the  reigns  of  James  the  First  and  Charles 
the  Second,  Clerkenwell  was  still  a  fashionable  district.  We 
have  already  seen  Sir  Roger  Wilbraham  occupying  the  old 
gateway  of  St.  John's  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First ;  about 
which  time  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  the  younger,  tutor  to. 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  and  eminent  as  a  poet,  a  scholar, 
and  a  statesman,  erected  a  fine  mansion  in  the  Priory,  over 
which  Fuller  informs  us  that  he  inscribed  the  following 
verses : — 

"  Casta  fides  superest,  velatse  tecta  sorores 

Ista  relegatae  deseruere  licet ; 
Nam  venerandus  Hymen  hie  vota  jugalia  servat, 
Vestalemque  forum  mente  fovere  studet." 

Sir  Thomas  was  the  son  of  that  fine  old  soldier,  Sir 
Thomas  Chaloner,  who  was  knighted  by  the  Duke  of  So- 
merset for  his  heroic  gallantry  at  Musselburgh.  He  also  at- 
tended Charles  the  Fifth  in  the  wars,  and,  shortly  after  the 
unfortunate  expedition  to  Algiers,  was  shipwrecked  in  a  very- 
dark  night  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  At  the  moment  when 
he  was  exhausted  with  swimming,  and  when  his  arms  were 
rendered  entirely  powerless,  he  suddenly  came  in  contact 
with  the  cable  of  a  ship.  With  great  presence  of  mind  he 
caught  hold  of  it  with  his  teeth,  and  with  the  loss  of  several 
of  them  was  drawn  up  into  the  vessel.  His  gifted  son,  Sir 
Thomas  the  younger,  by  his  knowledge  of  chemistry  and 
natural  history,  was  enabled,  when  at  Rome,  to  distinguish 
the  similarity  of  soil  between  that  on  his  own  estate  at  Gis- 
borough  and  the  soil  used  in  the  alum  works  of  the  Pope^. 
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Having  with  great  care  made  himself  master  of  the  process 
of  manufacture,  and  having  bribed  several  of  the  workmen 
to  accompany  him  to  England,  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
solemnly  anathematized  by  the  Pope,  he  overcame  every 
difficulty,  and  at  a  great  expense  established  an  alum  manu- 
factory in  England.  Just,  however,  as  the  result  promised 
to  be  eminently  successful,  his  lands,  on  pretence  that  he 
was  interfering  with  the  prerogative  of  the  royal  mines, 
were  seized  by  the  Crown.  As  a  recompense  indeed  for  his- 
loss,  he  received  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  but  gratifying  as  was  the  compliment,  it  offered 
but  a  slight  compensation  to  his  family  for  the  loss  of  wealth 
which  they  had  unquestionably  sustained.  When  some  forty 
years  afterwards,  two  of  his  sons,  Thomas  and  James,  signed 
the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First,  may  it 
not  have  been  the  recollection  of  this  act  of  royal  injustice 
which  guided  their  pens  ? 

Compton  Street  and  Northampton  Square  point  out  the  site 
of  what  was  formerly  the  London  residence  of  the  Comptons, 
Earls  of  Northampton ;  the  square  having  been  built  on  the 
site  of  the  garden  and  orchards  which  were  situated  to  the 
rear  of  the  old  mansion.  Aylesbury  Street,  too,  leading  from 
Clerkenwell  Green  into  St.  John's  Street,  covers  the  site  of 
the  mansion  and  gardens  of  Aylesbury  House,  which  so  late 
as  the  days  of  Charles  tfye  Second  was  the  town  residence  of 
the  Braces,  Earls  of  Aylesbury. 

In  Clerkenwell  Close,  on  the  site  of  the  mansion  built  by 
Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  stood  Newcastle  House,  the  residence 
of  William  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  brave  and  "devoted  fol- 
lower of  Charles  the  First.  The  site  is  still  pointed  out 
by  the  buildings  known  as  Newcastle  Place.  After  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  Duke,  we  are 
told,  "spent  nearly  the  whole  remainder  of  his  life  in 
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the  retirement  afforded  by  his  seat  at  Clerkenwell,  where 
he  took  much  pleasure  in  literary  pursuits  and  paid 
some  necessary  attention  to  repairing  the  injuries  sus- 
tained by  his  fortune."  Newcastle  House  was,  at  diffe- 
rent periods,  the  residence  of  two  of  the  most  eccentric 
women  of  their  day.  The  first  was  Margaret  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  the  authoress  of  thirteen  folio  volumes,  consist- 
ing of  poetry,  plays,  and  philosophy,  in  which  perplexity  of 
ideas  and  pomposity  of  expression  are  the  principal  charac- 
teristics. The  other  lady  was  the  wealthy  heiress  of  the 
Newcastle  family,  Lady  Elizabeth  Ogle,  who  married  first, 
Christopher  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  afterwards  Ralph  first 
Duke  of  Montagu.  In  our  account  of  old  Montagu  House, 
now  the  British  Museum,  will  be  found  a  notice  of  this  fan- 
tastic lady.  After  the  death  of  the  Duchess,  Newcastle 
House  became  the  property  of  her  sister  Margaret,  who  had 
married  John  Holies,  subsequently  created  Duke  of  New- 
castle. As  late  as  the  year  1683  it  continued  to  be  the 
London  residence  of  that  nobleman. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Clerkenwell  Close  stood  within 
the  last  half-century  a  large  house  which,  according  to  tra- 
dition, was  inhabited  by  Oliver  Cromwell :  the  site  is  pointed 
out  by  Cromwell  Place.  In  1631,  John  Weever,  the  anti- 
quary, was  residing  in  Clerkenwell  Close. 

To  the  left  of  St.  John  Street  was  the  Red  Bull  Theatre, 
the  arena  where,  during  the  reign  of  the  Puritans,  the  perse- 
cuted players  occasionally  ventured  to  perform,  and  whence 
they  were  not  unfrequently  dragged  to  prison.  At  the  Cross 
Keys  Inn  in  'this  street  the  unfortunate  Richard  Savage  oc- 
casionally passed  his  social  hours. 

A  part  of  the  ground  adjoining  Clerkenwell  to  the  north 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  a  Miss  Wilkes,  the  daughter 
of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
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and  subsequently  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Owen,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas.  She  was  the  munificent 
foundress  of  a  school  and  some  alms-houses  at  Islington; 
in  reference  to  which  foundation  a  singular  anecdote  is  re- 
lated by  Stow.  The  young  lady  was  one  day  walking  in 
the  fields  with  her  maid,  when  being  seized  with  a  fancy 
to  learn  how  to  milk  a  cow,  she  was  in  the  act  of  stooping 
down  for  this  purpose,  when  an  arrow,  shot  at  random  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  practising  archery  in  an  adjoining  field, 
pierced  her  high-crowned  hat  and  carried  it  away.  But  for 
this  act  of  stooping  the  shot  might  have  proved  a  fatal  one, 
and  accordingly  so  affected  was  she  by  the  narrowness  of 
her  escape,  as  to  express  her  determination,  should  Provi- 
dence ever  place  it  in  her  power,  to  raise  some  pious  monu- 
ment near  the  spot  in  token  of  her  gratitude.  Such  an  op- 
portunity was  afforded  her  on  her  becoming  the  wife  of 
Sir  Thomas  Owen,  when  not  only  did  she  purchase  the 
ground  which  had  been  the  scene  of  her  almost  miracu- 
lous escape,  but  by  her  will,  dated  in  1613,  bequeathed  to 
the  Brewers'  Company  sufficient  funds  to  build  on  it  and 
endow  ten  alms-houses  and  a  free  grammar-school.  Alto- 
gether, Lady  Owen  by  her  will  devoted  no  less  than  £2300 
to  acts  of  charity ;  a  very  considerable  sum  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  relative  value  of  money  in  the  days  of 
James  the  First  and  in  o^r  own  time. 

In  Clerkenwell  the  father  of  John  Wilkes  carried  on  busi- 
ness as  an  opulent  distiller,  and  here,  in  1727,  the  celebrated 
demagogue  was  born.  Whether  he  was  of  the  same  family 
as  the  charitable  lady  just  mentioned  we  know  not. 

Coppice  Kow  leads  us  into  Cobham  Row,  the  site  of  the 
suburban  residence  of  the  ill-fated  Sir  Thomas  Oldcastle, 
afterwards  Lord  Cobham,  the  chief  of  the  Lollards,  or  dis- 
ciples of  Wickliffe,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  For 
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professing  their  tenets  he  was  executed  in  St.  Giles's  in  the- 
Fields  in  February,  1418.  Having  been  suspended  alive 
from  a  gibbet  by  a  chain  fastened  round  his  body,  a  fire  was 
lighted  beneath  him,  by  which  he  was  slowly  burnt  to  death. 
To  the  last  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  conviction  that 
he  would  rise  again  on  the  third  day. 

Close  to  Coppice  Row  are  Cold  Bath  Fields,  so  named 
from  a  spring  or  well  of  cold  water,  which  has  long  since- 
been  built  over.  In  Dorrington  Street,  Cold  Bath  Fields, 
resided  Carey,  the  musical  composer,  and  the  author  of  that 
pleasing  song  "  Sally  in  our  Alley ;"  and  in  Warner  Street,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  he  perished  by  his  own  hand, 
on  the  4th  of  October,  1743.  In  a  sponging-house,  in  Eyre 
Street  Hill,  Cold  Bath  Fields,  died,  in  1806,  the  celebrated 
painter,  George  Morland. 

Within  a  short  distance  from  Clerkenwell  stood  till  re- 
cently the  well-known  place  of  amusement,  Bagnigge  Wells, 
formerly  famous  for  its  medicinal  spring.  It  was  first 
opened  as  a  place  of  public  entertainment  in  1767.  The 
old  house,  of  which  the  writer  witnessed  the  demolition, 
was  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Nell  Gwynn. 
Among  the  persons  buried  in  the  neighbouring  church  of 
St.  James,  Clerkenwell,  appears  the  name  of  Richard  Gwynn, 
who  died  February  16th,  1691.  Probably  he  was  an  occu- 
pant of  the  house  in  question,  which  may  have  originated 
the  tradition  that  it  was  the  residence  of  his  frail  namesake. 
Colman  speaks  of 

drinking  tea,  on  summer  afternoons, 


At  Bagnigge  Wells,  with  china  and  gilt  spoons." 

At  Sadler's  Wells,  within  no  great  distance  of  Bagnigge 
Wells,  is  another  medicinal  spring,  formerly  held  in  high 
repute  not  only  among  the  citizens  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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but  by  the  wealthiest  and  noblest  in  the  land.  In  the  last 
century,  Sadler's  Wells  might  be  seen  crowded  every  morn- 
ing by  five  or  six  hundred  persons,  among  whom  were  the 
daughters  of  George  the  Second,  who  came  from  St.  James's 
€very  day  to  drink  the  waters. 

The  spring  from  which  Sadler's  Wells  derives  its  name 
was  discovered  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  the 
garden  of  one  Sadler,  who  made  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
by  opening  a  place  of  entertainment  near  the  spot,  after- 
wards superseded  by  the  present  theatre.  "Here,"  writes 
Noorthouck  in  1773,  "  apprentices,  journeymen,  and  clerks, 
dressed  to  ridiculous  extremes,  entertain  their  ladies  on  Sun- 
days ;  and  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  if  not  beyond  their 
proper  power,  affect  the  dissipated  manners  of  their  supe- 
riors. Bagnigge  Wells  and  the  White  Conduit  House — two 
other  receptacles  of  the  same  kind,  with  gardens  laid  out  in 
miniature  taste — are  to  be  found  within  the  compass  of 
two  or  three  fields;  together  with  Sadler's  Wells,  a  small 
theatre  for  the  summer  evening  exhibition  of  tumbling,  rope- 
dancing,  and  other  drolls,  in  vulgar  style."  On  the  15th  of 
October,  1807,  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  was  the  scene  of  a 
fearful  catastrophe.  A  cry  of  "fire"  having  been  raised, 
the  terrified  audience  in  the  gallery  made  a  simultaneous 
rush  to  the  doors;  the  result  being  that  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  persons  were  Veiled,  and  several  others  seriously 
injured. 

At  Sadler's  Wells,  in  front  of  the  Hugh  Myddleton  Tavern, 
is  laid  the  scene  of  Hogarth's  "Evening."  For  many  years 
the  theatre  was  celebrated  for  its  aquatic  exhibitions,  which 
were  contrived  by  the  removal  of  the  boards  from  the  stage, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  flow  of  water  from  the  New  River. 
Here  for  many  years,  the  famous  clown  Grimaldi  performed 
his  inimitable  antics. 
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Not  far  from  Clerkenwell  Green  is  Hockley  in  the  Hole, 
immortalized  by  Pope,  Gay,  Fielding,  and  the  Spectator. 
From  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  almost  to  our  time,  it 
continued  to  be  the  resort  of  bull- baiters,  bruisers,  and  dog- 
fighters  ;  the  head-quarters,  in  fact,  of  most  of  those  bar- 
barous diversions  which  tend  to  degrade  man  below  the 
nature  of  brutes. 


HOLBORN,    SAINT   ANDREW'S    CHURCH, 
GRAY'S  INN  LANE,  &c. 

COCK  LANE  GHOST. — HOLBORN. — WILLAM  DOBSON. — DEATH  OF  JOHN  BUNYAN. 
— SNOW  HILL. — SHOE  LANE. — GUNPOWDER  ALLEY. — LOVELACE  AND  LILLY. 
— FETTER  LANE. —RESIDENTS  IN  FETTER  LANE. — HATTON  GARDEN. — ELY 
HOUSE.  —  SOUTHAMPTON  BUILDINGS.  —  ST.  ANDREW'S  CHURCH.  —  BROOK 
STREET.  —  GRAY'S  INN  LANE.  —  CELEBRATED  RESIDENTS  THERE.  —  BLUE 
BOAR  INN. — ANECDOTE  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIRST  AND  CROMWELL. — BIRTH 
OF  SAVAGE.— KING  STREET. — JOHN  BAMPFYLDE. 

PASSING  from  Smithfield  through  Giltspur  Street, 
on  the  right  hand  is  Cock  Lane,  the  scene  of  the 
vagaries  of  the  celebrated  Cock  Lane  Ghost.  The 
person  to  whom  the  apparition  was  said  to  have  presented 
itself  was  a  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age,  of  the  name  of  Par- 
sons, the  daughter  of  the  parish  clerk  of  St.  Sepulchre,  who 
resided  in  a  wretched  hovel,  since  demolished,  about  half 
way  down  Cock  Lane,  on  the  north  side.  The  ghost  was 
said  to  be  that  of  a  young  married  lady,  who  had  been  poi- 
soned by  her  husband,  ar-d  who  lay  buried  in  the  vaults  of 
St.  John's  Church,  Clerkenwell. 

The  extraordinary  sensation  created  by  this  impudent 
imposition,  as  well  as  the  credulity  of  persons  of  all  ranks  of 
society,  almost  exceed  belief.  To  George  Montagu  Horace 
Walpole  writes  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1762 — "  I  went  to- 
hear  the  ghost,  for  it  is  not  an  apparition,  but  an  audition. 
We  set  out  from  the  Opera,  changed  our  clothes  at  North- 
umberland House — the  Duke  of  York,  Lady  Northumberland, 
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Lady  Mary  Coke,  Lord  Hertford,  and  I,  all  in  one  hackney 
coach — and  drove  to  the  spot.  It  rained  torrents,  yet  the 
lane  was  full  of  mob,  and  the  house  so  full  we  could  not  get 
in.  At  last  they  discovered  that  it  was  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  the  company  squeezed  themselves  into  one  another's 
pockets,  to  make  room  for  us.  The  house — which  is  bor- 
rowed, and  to  which  the  ghost  has  adjourned — is  wretchedly 
small  and  miserable.  When  we  opened  the  chamber,  in 
which  were  fifty  people,  with  no  light  but  one  tallow  candle 
at  the  end,  we  tumbled  over  the  bed  of  the  child  to  whom 
the  ghost  comes,  and  whom  they  are  murdering  by  inches  in 
such  insufferable  heat  and  stench.  At  the  top  of  the  room 
are  ropes  to  dry  clothes.  I  asked  if  we  were  to  have  rope- 
dancing  between  the  acts  ?  We  had  nothing.  They  told  us, 
as  they  would  at  a  puppet-show,  that  it  would  not  come  that 
night  till  seven  in  the  morning,  that  is,  when  there  are  only 
'prentices  and  old  women.  We  stayed,  however,  till  half  an 
hour  after  one.  The  Methodists  have  promised  them  contri- 
butions ;  provisions  are  sent  in  like  forage,  and  all  the 
taverns  and  alehouses  in  the  neighbourhood  make  fortunes." 

The  affair  of  the  ghost  story  ended  in  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  the  persons  concerned  in  it.  According  to 
Boswell,  Dr.  Johnson  took  great  credit  to  himself  for  the 
share  which  he  had  in  exposing  the  imposition.* 

Till  recently  the  steep  descent  of  Snow  Hill  led  us  into 
Holborn,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Saxon  words,  old 
"bourne,  or  old  river.  The  great  painter  Vandyke  was  one 
day  passing  down  Snow  Hill,  when  his  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  picture  which  was  exposed  for  sale  in  one  of  the 
shop- windows.  Struck  with  its  merits,  he  made  inquiries 
respecting  the  artist,  and  was  informed  that  he  was  then  em- 
ployed at  his  easel  in  a  miserable  apartment  in  the  attics. 
*  See  Croker's  "Boswell,  pp.  138,  585.  Ed.  1840. 
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Vandyke  ascended  the  stairs ;  and  thus  took  place  his  first 
introduction  to  William  Dobson,  then  a  young  man  unknown 
to  fame,  but  whose  celebrity  as  a  portrait-painter  was  after- 
wards second  only  in  England  to  that  of  Vandyke.  The 
great  artist  not  only  generously  released  him  from  a  condi- 
tion so  unworthy  his  merits,  but  subsequently  introduced 
him  to  Charles  the  First,  who,  after  the  death  of  Vandyke, 
conferred  on  him  the  appointments  of  his  Sergeant-painter 
and  Groom  of  the  Chamber.  His  prosperity,  however,  lasted 
but  a  short  time.  The  decline  of  the  royal  cause,  combined 
with  his  unfortunate  addiction  to  a  life  of  pleasure,  occa- 
sioned his  fall  ing  into  difficulties  and  being  thrown  into  gaol. 
Hence  he  was  released  by  the  generosity  of  a  Mr.  Vaughan 
of  the  Exchequer,  but  died  shortly  afterwards  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty -six. 

At  the  sign  of  the  "  Star"  on  Snow  Hill,  then  the  resi- 
dence of  his  friend  Mr.  Strudwick,  a  grocer,  died  John  Bun- 
yan,  the  illustrious  author  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  On 
his  return  from  the  country,  whither  he  had  been  summoned 
for  the  pious  purpose  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  a 
father  and  son,  he  was  overtaken  by  excessive  rains,  which 
on  his  arrival  at  his  lodging  on  Snow  Hill  had  wetted  him 
to  the  skin..  A  fever  was  the  consequence,  which  put  a 
period  to  his  existence  on  the  31st  of  August,  1688,  in  the 
sixty-first  year  of  his  age.  f 

On  Snow  Hill  anciently,  stood  one  of  the  City  conduits,  a 
structure  ornamented  with  Corinthian  columns  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  a  rebus  on  the  name  of  one 
Lamb,  from  whom  Lamb's  Conduit  Street  derives  its  name. 
Anciently  on  days  of  great  rejoicing  the  City  conduits  were 
made  to  run  with  red  and  white  wine.  The  last  occasion  on 
which  the  conduit  on  Snow  Hill  thus  flowed,  was  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  coronation  of  George  the  First,  in  1727. 
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West  of  Farringdon  Street  is  Shoe  Lane,  running  from 
Holborn  into  Fleet  Street.  In  the  burial  ground  of  Shoe 
Lane  workhouse  was  interred  the  ill-fated  poet,  Thomas- 
Chatterton.  The  ground  in  which  he  lies  buried  now  forms 
a  part  of  Farringdon  Market,  but  unfortunately  the  exact 
site  of  his  resting  place  is  unknown. 

Running  out  of  Shoe  Lane  is  Gunpowder  Alley,  a  mise- 
rable spot  associated  with  the  miseries  of  a  poet  scarcely  less 
gifted  or  unfortunate,  Richard  Lovelace.  According  to  An- 
thony Wood,  he  was  "accounted  the  most  beautiful  and 
amiable  person  that  ever  eye  beheld;  a  person,  also,  of 
minute  modesty,  virtue,  and  courtly  deportment,  which  made 
him,  especially  when  he  retired  to  the  great  city,  much  ad- 
mired and  adored  by  the  female  sex."  Having  exhausted 
his  fortune  in  the  cause  of  Charles  the  First,  and  twice  suf- 
fered imprisonment  as  the  penalty  of  his  loyalty,  he  retired 
to  the  Continent,  where,  having  raised  a  regiment  for  the 
French  King,  he  was  so  severely  wounded  at  Dunkirk,  that 
in  England  it  was  long  believed  that  he  was  dead.  Anthony 
Wood  draws  a  painful  picture  of  Lovelace's  condition  at  the 
close  of  life.  "  Having  consumed  all  his  estate,  he  grew  very 
melancholy,  which  at  length  brought  him  into  a  consump- 
tion ;  became  very  poor  in  body  and  purse ;  was  the  object 
of  charity  ;  went  in  ragged  clothes — whereas,  when  he  was 
in  his  glory,  he  wore  cloth  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  mostly 
lodged  in  obscure  and  dirty  places  more  befitting  the  worst 
of  beggars  than  poorest  of  servants."  Lovelace  died  in  a 
very  mean  lodging  in  Gunpowder  Alley  in  1658,  and  was 
buried  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Bride's  Church. 

Another  remarkable  person  who  lived  in  Gunpowder 
Alley  was  William  Lilly,  the  astrologer,  who  here  served  his 
apprenticeship  in  the  occult  sciences  under  one  Evans,  a. 
clergyman  of  indifferent  repute. 
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Fetter  Lane,  running  from  Holborn  Hill  into  Fleet  Street, 
parallel  with  Shoe  Lane,  has  been  supposed  to  derive  its 
name  from  the  fetters  of  criminals.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  it  was  called 
Fewtor's  Lane,  a  name  which  Stow  derives  from  its  having 
been  the  resort  of  Fewtors,  as  idle  and  disorderly  persons 
were  then  styled, — a  corruption  from  "defaytors"  or  de- 
faulters. 

Fetter  Lane  is  rendered  especially  interesting  from  its 
having  been  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the  immortal 
Dry  den.  No.  16,  though  apparently  on  insufficient  evidence, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  house  which  he  occupied.  In  this 
street  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury  was  residing  at  the 
period  when  he  published  his  celebrated  "  Leviathan."  In 
Three  Leg  Alley,  too,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
Thomas  Flatman,  the  poet,  breathed  his  last.  The  name  has 
since  been  dignified  into  Pemberton  Row. 

In  Fetter  Lane  Dr.  Robert  Levet,  the  grave  and  well- 
known  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  was  inveigled  into  that  extra- 
ordinary marriage  with  a  woman  of  the  town,  which  Dr. 
Johnson  used  to  say  presented  as  marvellous  features  as 
anything  to  be  found  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  Levet,  it 
appears,  when  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  female  in  question ;  and  though  her  habi- 
tation was  merely  a  small' v,oal-shed  in  Fetter  Lane,  she  had 
art  enough  to  persuade  him  that  she  was  nearly  related  to  a 
man  of  fortune,  who  had  defrauded  her  of  her  birthright. 
Levet,  completely  duped,  made  her  his  wife.  They  had 
scarcely,  however,  been  married  four  months  when  a  writ 
was  issued  against  him  for  debts  contracted  by  his  wife,  and 
for  some  time  he  was  compelled  to  keep  himself  in  close  con- 
cealment in  order  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  gaol.  Not  long 
afterwards  his  wife  ran  away  from  him,  and  having  been 
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taken  into  custody  for  picking  pockets,  was  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  where  she  pleaded  her  own  cause,  and  was  acquitted. 
A  separation  now  took  place  between  Levet  and  his  wife, 
when  Dr.  Johnson  took  Levet  into  his  own  home,  where  he 
aiforded  him  an  asylum  during  the  remainder  of  his  life; 
and  at  his  death  celebrated  the  virtues  of  his  friend  in  those 
beautiful  elegiac  lines,  which  when  once  read  are  never 
forgotten : — 

"  Well  tried  through  many  a  varying  year, 

See  Levet  to  the  grave  descend  ; 
Officious,  innocent,  sincere, 
Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend." 

Boswell  informs  us  that  Dr.  Johnson  himself  lived  at  one 
time  in  Fetter  Lane. 

The  celebrated  Praise-God  Barebone  was  another  resident 
in  Fetter  Lane.  His  turbulence  and  fanaticism  could  scarcely 
have  impaired  his  fortune,  for  in  some  evidence  which  he 
gave  at  a  trial,  it  was  shown  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
paying  forty  pounds  a  year  for  house-rent, — no  inconsidera- 
ble sum  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  There  are  said 
to  have  been  three  brothers  in  the  family,  each  of  whom  had 
a  sentence  for  his  name :  "  Praise-God  Barebone ;" — "  Christ- 
came-into-the-world-to-save  Barebone  ;"• — and,  "  If-Christ- 
had-not-died-thou-hadst-been-damned  Barebone."  For  the 
sake  of  brevity,  either  the  friends  or  the  enemies  of  the  latter 
are  said  to  have  merely  styled  him  "  Damned  Barebone," 
omitting  the  former  part  of  the  sentence.* 

Bunning  parallel  with  Fetter  Lane  is  Castle  Street,  for- 
merly called  Castle  Yard.  In  this  street,  in  1710,  at  the 
house  of  his  father,  a  master-tailor,  Paul  Whitehead,  the 
poet,  was  born. 

Nearly  opposite  to  Fetter  Lane,  on  the  north  side  of  Hol- 
*  "  Londinium  Redivivium,"  iii.  453  ;  Granger,  iii.  360. 
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born  Hill,  is  Hatton  Garden,  which  derives  its  name  from 
being  the  site  where  the  house  and  gardens  of  the  Hatton 
family  formerly  stood.  Hatton  House  was  originally  built 
by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Lord  Keeper  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth;  a  man  as  much  distinguished  for  his 
graceful  person  and  fine  dancing,  as  for  all  the  qualities 
essential  to  constitute  an  orator  and  a  statesman.  Here  the 
great  Lord  Keeper  breathed  his  last  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1591,  the  victim,  it  is  said,  of  a  broken  heart,  occa- 
sioned by  a  stern  demand  of  Elizabeth  for  the  amount  of  an 
old  debt  due  to  her,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  pay. 

In  Hatton  Garden  resided  the  beautiful  Letitia  Countess 
of  Drogheda,  who,  about  the  year  1680,  conferred  her  hand 
on  the  witty  and  handsome  dramatist,  William  Wycherley. 
He  was  originally  introduced  to  Lady  Drogheda  under 
somewhat  peculiar  circumstances  in  a  bookseller's  shop  at 
Tunbridge  Wells  *  Satisfied  that  he  had  made  an  impres- 
sion on  her  heart,  he  followed  her  on  her  return  to  London, 
visited  her  at  her  house  in  Hatton  Garden,  and  in  a  short 
time  obtained  her  consent  to  marry  him.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  remark  that  their  union  was  productive  of  happiness 
to  neither  party. 

In  1669  the  celebrated  physician,  Dr.  Bate,  who  attended 
Oliver  Cromwell  in  his  last  moments,  breathed  his  last  in^his 
house  in  Hatton  Garden.  r 

Close  to  Hatton  House  stood  Ely  House,  the  ancient  town 
residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  of  which  interesting  habita- 
tion an  account  will  presently  be  found. 

On  the  south  side  of  Holborn,  between  Fetter  Lane  and 

Chancery  Lane,  are  Southampton  Buildings,  so  called  from 

their  having  been  built  on  the  site  of  Southampton  House, 

the  residence  of  the  Wriothesleys,  Earls  of  Southampton. 

*  See  vol.  i.,  p.  349. 
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The  old  mansion  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  1652,  but 
small  portions  of  it  are  said  still  to  exist,  and  to  form  part  of 
the  adjoining  houses.*  It  was  in  Southampton  Buildings 
that  the  celebrated  republican  general,  Edmund  Ludlow,  lay 
concealed  till  he  found  means  to  effect  his  escape  to  Geneva. 

Not  far  from  Hatton  Garden,  on  the  south  side  of  Holborn, 
is  the  church  of  St.  Andrew.  Originally  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  it  escaped  the  great  fire  of  London,  but 
falling  into  a  ruinous  state,  was  re-built,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tower,  in  1686.  The  exterior  of  St.  Andrew's  possesses 
but  little  merit,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  interior,  dis- 
playing the  magnificent  taste  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  has 
been  much  admired.  Over  the  communion  table  is  a  large 
painted  window,  by  Joshua  Price,  which,  though  of  modern 
date  (1718),  is  distinguished  by  the  glowing  richness  of  its 
colouring.  In  the  lower  part  is  represented  the  Last  Supper, 
and  in  a  compartment  above,  the  Resurrection  of  our  Saviour 
from  the  grave. 

In  St.  Andrew's  Church,  of  which  he  was  for  some  years 
the  parish  clerk,  lies  buried  John  Webster,  the  gifted  author 
of  "the  White  Devil,"  "the  Duchess  of  Malfey.."  and  of 
other  plays  which  will  not  "  willingly  be  let  die !"  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Sacheverel,  and  Joseph  Strutt,  the  author  of 
the  "  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England,"  were 
also  interred  in  this  church.  The  resting-place  of  Sacheverel 
is  pointed  out  by  an  inscribed  stone  in  the  chancel. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  who  have  held  the  Rectory  of 
St.  Andrew's  may  be  mentioned  John  Hacket,  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  who  wrote  the  well-known  Life  of  Lord  Keeper 
Williams;  Edward  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of  Worcester;  and 
Dr.  Sacheverel. 

Let  us  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  parish  register  of  St. 
*  See  Cunningham's  "London,"  Art.  Southampton  House,  Holborn. 
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Andrew's,  under  the  date  of  18th  January,  1696-7,  records 
the  christening  of  the  unfortunate  poet,  Richard  Savage,  the 
supposititious  child  of  the  profligate  Anne,  Countess  of 
Macclesfield,  by  Earl  Rivers.  According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
entry  was  made  in  the  register  by  Lord  Rivers'  own  direc- 
tion. The  parish  registers  contain  also  the  following  inte- 
resting events : — The  marriage,  in  1598,  of  the  great  lawyer, 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Hatton,  sister  of  Lord 
Burleigh ; — the  marriage,  in  1638,  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  to 
Lucy  Apsley,  the  authoress  of  the  charming  "  Memoirs ;" — 
the  burial,  in  1643,  of  Nathaniel  Tomkins,  who  was  executed 
for  his  share  in  Waller's  plot  to  surprise  the  City;  and  lastly, 
.the  interment,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1770,  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Thomas  Chatterton.* 

Opposite  to  St.  Andrew's  Church  is  Brooke  Street,  deriving 
its  name — as  also  does  Greville  Street  which  adjoins  it — from 
Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  the  accomplished  poet  and 
courtier  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  as 
well  as  the  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  as  recorded 
on  the  tomb  of  the  former  at  Warwick.  It  was  in  Brooke 
House,  which  stood  on  the  immediate  site  of  Brooke  Street 
and  Greville  Street,  that  on  the  1st  of  September,  1628,  its 
noble  owner  met  with  his  tragical  fate.  He  had  been  attended 
for  many  years  by  one  Ralph  Haywood,  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
who  had  expected  thatj'ord  Brooke  would  have  rewarded 
his  long  services  by  bequeathing  him  a  handsome  legacy. 
For  some  cause,  however,  Lord  Brooke  not  only  omitted 
Haywood's  name  in  his  will,  but  unfortunately  allowed  him 
to  become  cognizant  of  the  fact.  Irritated  at  this  circum- 
stance, and,  moreover,  having  been  sharply  rebuked  by  his 
master  for  some  real  or  imaginary  offence,  Haywood  entered 
Lord  Brooke's  bed-chamber,  and  terminated  a  violent  scene 
*  Cunningham's  "London,"  Art.  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn. 
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of  asperity  and  recrimination  by  stabbing  him  in  the  back. 
The  assassin  then  retreated  to  his  own  apartment,  in  which, 
having  locked  himself  in,  he  committed  suicide  by  killing 
himself  with  the  same  weapon  with  which  he  had  stabbed 
his  master.  Lord  Brooke  survived  for  a  few  days. 

Brooke  Street  is  rendered  especially  interesting  from  the 
circumstance  of  Chatterton  having  met  with  his  untimely 
end  at  No.  4,  in  this  street.  His  kind-hearted  landlady, 
Mrs.  Angel,  aware  how  long  he  had  fasted,  and  that  he  was 
without  a  shilling  in  the  world,  offered  him  some  dinner  on 
the  day  preceding  his  death,  which  his  pride,  superior  to  his 
sufferings,  induced  him  to  decline.  A  few  hours  afterwards 
he  swallowed  poison,  and  the  next  day,  the  25th  of  August, 
1770,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  He  was  only  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  The  house  in  which  Chatterton  expired  is 
no  longer  in  existence,  the  site  being  now  occupied  by  a 
furnishing  warehouse. 

Philip  Yorke,  the  first  and  celebrated  Lord  Hardwicke, 
previously  to  his  being  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  was 
for  some  time  articled  to  an  attorney  of  the  name  of  Salkeld 
in  Brooke  Street. 

Eunning  parallel  with  Brooke  Street  is  Gray's  Inn  Lane, 
interesting  as  having  contained  the  residences  of  many  cele- 
brated persons.  The  first  whose  name  occurs  to  us  is  the  cele- 
brated dramatic  poet,  James  Shirley.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  the  friendship 
and  affection  of  Archbishop  Laud,  then  President  of  the  col- 
lege. Contrary  to  the  advice  of  Laud  he  entered  into  Holy 
Orders ;  an  unfortunate  step  for  him,  inasmuch  as  not  long 
•afterwards  he  was  induced  to  exchange  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  England  for  that  of  Kome,  when,  throwing  up  a 
preferment  which  he  held  near  St.  Albans,  he  established 
himself  as  teacher  of  a  grammar-school  in  that  town.  This, 
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employment  proving  too  irksome  for  him,  he  repaired  to 
London,  and,  taking  up  his  abode  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  com- 
menced the  composition  of  those  dramatic  writings  which 
have  conferred  such  celebrity  on  his  name.  Happily  -he 
lived  in  a  reign  in  which  genius  was  seldom  left  to  linger 
long  in  obscurity.  Charles  the  First  appreciated  his  genius, 
and  invited  him  to  his  court.  Henrietta  Maria  conferred  on 
him  an  appointment  in  her  household.  If  Charles  in  the 
days  of  his  prosperity  extended  his  smiles  and  his  bounty  to 
the  poets,  the  latter,  when  the  sky  of  royalty  became  over- 
cast, displayed  no  want  of  gratitude  or  affection  towards 
their  unhappy  sovereign.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
troubles  Shirley  bade  adieu  to  his  wife  and  children,  and 
enlisted  himself  beneath  the  banner  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle. On  the  downfall  of  the  royal  cause  he  returned  to 
London  a  ruined  man.  Plays  had  in  the  interim  been  alike 
prohibited  by  the  government  and  denounced  from  the  pulpit, 
and  accordingly,  it  was  only  by  the  kindness  of  Thomas 
Stanley,  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Philosophy,"  that  he 
was  saved  from  becoming  the  inmate  either  of  a  workhouse 
or  a  gaol.  In  this  revolution  in  his  fortunes,  Shirley  re- 
verted to  his  former  profession  of  teacher,  and  opened  a 
grammar-school  in  White  Friars.  Then  followed  the  Restora- 
tion, and  with  it  the  revival  of  his  plays  on  the  stage ;  bring- 
ing back,  however,  no  lor^  career  of  prosperity  to  the  poet. 
His  house  in  Fleet  having  been  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the 
great  fire  of  1666,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  village  of  St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields,  whither, 
however,  he  retired  only  to  die.  As  has  been  already  men- 
tioned the  loss  of  his  property,  added,  probably,  to  the 
horrors  of  the  terrible  conflagration  which  he  had  witnessed, 
gave  such  a  shock  to  his  constitution  that  he  survived  the 
event  scarcely  twenty-four  hours. 
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Another  unfortunate  poet  whose  name  is  associated  with 
•Gray's  Inn  Lane  is  John  Ogilby,  now  principally  remem- 
hered  by  his  translation  of  Homer,  a  task  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  his  friend  Shirley.  Ogilby  served  his  apprentice- 
ship to  a  dancing-master  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  in  which  un- 
dignified profession  he  acquired  so  great  a  proficiency,  that 
in  a  short  time  he  was  able  to  purchase  his  discharge  from 
his  apprenticeship,  as  well  as  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  his 
father,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench.  His  talents 
as  a  dancer  led  to  his  introduction  at  court ;  a  circumstance 
-so  far  unfortunate  for  him  that,  in  cutting  a  caper  at  a 
masque  given  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  fell  to  the 
ground  and  so  severely  strained  one  of  the  sinews  of  his  leg 
as.ever  afterwards  to  continue  lame.  He  now  turned  au- 
•thor  by  profession,  and  after  suffering  great  vicissitudes, 
succeeded,  towards  the  close  of  life,  in  obtaining  the  ap- 
pointments of  Cosmographer  and  Geographic  printer  to 
Charles  the  Second,  the  emoluments  of  which  offices  pro- 
bably enabled  him  to  end  his  days,  if  not  in  affluence,  at 
least  not  in  actual  want. 

There  remains  to  mention  but  one  more  poet,  the  Reverend 
.John  Langhorne,  in  connection  with  Gray's  Inn  Lane.  He 
lived  before  the  days  of  "  clubs,"  when  men  of  the  learned 
professions,  and  even  clergymen,  were  accustomed  to  as- 
semble at  particular  taverns,  where  they  could  enjoy  the 
•society  which  best  suited  them,  and  the  beverage  which  they 
.most  loved.  The  favourite  haunt  of  Langhorne  was  the 
Peacock  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  famous  in  the  last  century  for 
its  Burton  ale ;  a  beverage  to  which  he  was  so  partial,  that 
.an  over-indulgence  in  it  is  said  to  have  hastened  his  end. 
The  affliction  which  he  suffered  at  the  loss  of  his  beloved 
wife — the  "  Constantia"  of  Cartwright's  verse,  and  whom  he 
liimself  so  pathetically  and  poetically  lamented,  probably 
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laid  the  foundation  of  the  unhappy  infirmity  which  he  had 
contracted. 

About  the  year  1756,  in  the  days  of  his  penury  and  dis- 
tress, Dr.  Johnson  was  a  resident  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane. 

In  1640,  at  the  period  when  the  illustrious  Hampden  was 
heading  the  great  struggle  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  he  was  a  resident  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane.  At  the  same 
time,  too,  from  a  house  almost  adjoining  that  of  his  friend, 
Pym  might  be  seen  sallying  forth  day  after  day  to  conduct 
the  impeachment  and  prosecution  of  his  arch-enemy,  Lord 
Strafford.  In  1673  John  Aubrey,  the  antiquary,  was 
lodging  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Gray's  Inn,  in  the 
days  of  his  ignominy  and  disgrace,  lived  Lord  Bacon.  The 
name  of  Verulam  Buildings,  Gray's  Inn,  still  points  out  the 
spot  where  stood  the  last  London  residence  of  the  fallen  but 
still  immortal  philosopher. 

"  If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shined, 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind." 

The  Blue  Boar  Inn,  in  High  Holborn,  now  No.  270,  was 
the  scene  of  a  curious  passage  in  the  life  of  Charles  the  First. 
A  secret  compact  is  said  to  have  been  entered  into  between 
Charles  on  the  one  side,  and  Cromwell  and  Ireton  on  the 
.other,  by  which  the  King  guaranteed  to  Ireton  the  Lieu- 
tenancy of  Ireland,  and  to  Cromwell  the  Garter,  £10,000  a 
year,  and  the  Earldom  of  Essex,  on  condition  of  their 
restoring  him  to  liberty  and  power.*  His  spirited  consort 
Henrietta  Maria,  who  was  then  in  France,  wrote  to  reproach 
him  for  these  unworthy  concessions.  Her  letter  is  said  to 
have  been  intercepted  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  whoj  having 
informed  themselves  of  its  contents,  forwarded  it  to  the  un- 

*  Hume,  vii.  96  ;  Rennet's  "Complete  History,"  iii.  170. 
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suspecting  monarch,  whose  reply  they  anxiously  awaited,  and 
also  in  due  time  intercepted.  The  proofs  which  it  contained  of 
Charles's  insincerity  are  said  to  have  sealed  the  King's  fate. 
So  far,  he  said,  was  it  from  being  his  intention  to  keep  faith 
with  "  the  rogues,"  that  in  due  time,  t(  instead  of  a  silken 
garter,  they  should  be  fitted  with  an  hempen  cord."  "  The 
letter,"  said  Cromwell  to  Lord  Orrery,  "  was  sewn  up  in  the 
skirt  of  a  saddle,  and  the  bearer  of  it  was  to  come  with  the 
saddle  upon  his  head,  about  ten  of  the  clock  that  night,  to 
the  Blue  Boar  Inn,  in  Holborn,  for  there  he  was  to  take 
horse,  and  go  to  Dover  with  it.  This  messenger  knew 
nothing  of  the  letter  in  the  saddle,  but  some  persons  in 
Dover  did.  We  [Cromwell  and  Ireton]  were  at  Windsor, 
and  immediately  Ireton  and  I  resolved  to  take  one  trusty 
fellow  with  us,  and  with  troopers'  habits,  to  go  to  the  inn  in 
Holborn ;  which  accordingly  we  did,  and  set  our  man  at  the 
gate  of  the  inn,  where  the  wicket  only  was  open,  to  let 
people  in  and  out.  Our  man  was  to  give  us  notice  when  any 
person  came  there  with  a  saddle,  whilst  we,  in  the  disguise  of 
common  troopers,  called  for  cans  of  beer,  and  continued 
drinking  till  about  ten  o'clock :  the  sentinel  at  the  gate  then 
gave  notice  that  the  man  with  the  saddle  was  come  in. 
Upon  this  we  immediately  arose,  and  as  the  man  was  lead- 
ing out  his  horse  saddled,  came  up  to  him  with  drawn 
swords,  and  told  him  that  we  were  to  search  all  that  went 
in  and  out  there ;  but  as  he  looked  like  an  honest  man,  we 
would  only  search  his  saddle,  and  so  dismiss  him.  Upon 
that,  we  ungirt  the  saddle,  and  carried  it  into  the  stall  where 
we  had  been  drinking,  and  left  the  horseman  without  sen- 
tinel ;  then  ripping  up  one  of  the  skirts  of  the  saddle,  we 
there  found  the  letter  of  which  we  had  been  informed ;  and 
having  got  it  into  our  own  hands,  we  delivered  the  saddle 
again  to  the  man,  telling  him  he  was  an  honest  man,  and 
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bidding  him  go  about  his  business.  The  man,  not  knowing 
what  had  been  done,  went  away  to  Dover."*  This  singular 
story  must  doubtless  be  received  with  caution.  Nevertheless, 
that  such  a  letter,  in  the  handwriting  of  Charles  the  First, 
was  intercepted  either  by  Cromwell  or  by  his  emissaries, 
there  exists  reasonable  grounds  for  believing.  Lord  Oxford, 
in  fact,  assured  Lord  Bolingbroke  that  he  had  read  it,  and 
offered  for  it  no  less  a  sum  than  £500.'f* 

Diverging  from  the  east  side  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane  is  Fox 
Court,  in  which  wretched  alley  the  profligate  Countess  of 
Macclesfield  was  delivered  of  her  illegitimate  child,  Richard 
Savage.  In  "The  Earl  of Macclesfield's  Case," presented  to 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1690,  will  be  found  some  curious  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  accouchement  of  the  Countess,  and  the 
birth  of  the  future  poet.  From  this  source  it  appears  that 
Anne  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  under  the  name  of  Madam 
Smith,  was  delivered  of  a  male  child  in  Fox  Court,  Holborn, 
by  a  Mrs.  Wright,  a  midwife,  on  Saturday,  the  16th  of 
January,  1697,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning;  that  the  child 
was  baptized  on  the  Monday  following,  and  registered  by 
Mr.  Burbridge,  assistant-curate  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  as 
the  son  of  John  Smith ;  that  it  was  christened  on  Monday, 
the  18th  of  January,  in  Fox  Court,  and  that,  from  the  pri- 
vacy maintained  on  the  occasion,  it  was  supposed  by  Mr. 
Burbridge  to  be  a  "  by-V^ow."  During  her  delivery  Lady 
Macclesfield  wore  a  mask.  By  the  entry  of  the  birth  in  the 
parish  register  of  St.  Andrew's,  it  appears  that  the  child's 
putative  father,  Lord  Rivers,  gave  his  son  his  own  Christian 
name.  "January  1696-7.  Richard,  son  of  John  Smith  and 
Mary,  in  Fox  Court,  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  baptized  the  18th." 

Adjacent  to  the  entrance  into  Chancery  Lane  stood  the 

*  Orrery's  "State  Letters,"  i.  26. 
t  "Richardsoniana,"  p.  132. 
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"  Old  Temple,"  the  Inn  of  the  Knights  Templars  from  the 
time  of  its  erection,  in  1118,  till  their  removal  to  the  New 
Temple  in  Fleet  Street,  in  1184.  According  to  Stow,  about 
the  year  1595,  one  Agaster  Koper,  while  employed  in  erect- 
ing buildings  on  the  spot,  discovered  the  ruins  of  the  old 
church,  which  were  of  Caen  stone,  and  built  in  a  circular 
shape. 

In  1597  the  eminent  botanist,  John  Gerarde,  was  residing 
in  Holborn,  then  a  suburb  of  London,  where  he  had  a  good 
garden  behind  his  house,  in  which  he  cultivated  his  rare 
exotics.  Another  remarkable  person  who  resided  in  Holbom 
was  the  eccentric  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  "  The  fair  houses  in 
Holborn,"  says  Aubrey,  "  between  King  Street  and  South- 
ampton Street,  were  built  anno  1633,  by  Sir  Kenelm,  where 
he  lived  before  the  Civil  wars." 

King  Street,  running  out  of  Holborn,  and  now  forming 
part  of  Southampton  Row,  is  connected  with  the  fate  of  an 
unfortunate  poet,  John  Bamfylde,  whose  sonnets  Mr.  Dyce 
has  thought  worthy  of  being  included  in  his  selection  of  the 
choicest  in  the  language.  "He  was  the  brother  of  Sir 
Charles,  as  you  say,"  writes  Southey  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydgeson 
the  authority  of  Jackson  of  Exeter,  "  and  you  probably  know 
that  there  is  a  disposition  to  insanity  in  the  family.  At  the 
time  when  Jackson  became  intimate  with  him  he  was  j  ust 
in  his  prime,  and  had  no  other  wish  than  to  live  in  solitude 
and  amuse  himself  with  poetry  and  music.  He  lodged  in  a 
farmhouse  near  Chudleigh,  and  would  oftentimes  come  to 
Exeter  in  a  winter  morning,  ungloved  and  open-breasted, 
before  Jackson  was  up,  with  a  pocket-full  of  music  or 
poems,  to  know  how  he  liked  them.  His  relations  thought 
this  was  a  sad  life  for  a  man  of  family,  and  forced  him  to 
London !  The  tears  ran  down  Jackson's  cheeks  when  he 
told  the  story.  '  Poor  fellow ! '  said  he,  '  there  did  not  live  a 
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purer  creature ;  and  if  they  would  have  let  him  alone  he  might 
have  been  alive  now.'  When  he  was  in  London,  his  feelings 
having  been  forced  out  of  their  natural  and  proper  channel, 
took  a  wrong  direction,  and  he  began  soon  to  suffer  the 
punishment  of  debauchery.  The  Miss  Palmer  (afterwards 
Lady  Inchiquin),  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  'sonnets,  was 
niece  to  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds.  Whether  Sir  Joshua  objected 
to  his  addresses  on  account  of  his  irregularities  in  London, 
or  of  the  family  disposition  to  insanity,  I  know  not,  but 
this  was  the  commencement  of  his  madness.  He  was  refused 
admittance  into  the  house  ;  upon  this,  in  a  fit  of  half  anger 
and  half  derangement,  he  broke  the  windows,  and  was  (little- 
to  Sir  Joshua's  honour),  sent  to  Newgate.  Some  weeks, 
after  this  had  happened,  Jackson  went  to  London,  and  one 
of  his  first  inquiries  was  for  Bampfylde.  Lady  B.,  his  mother, 
said  she  knew  little  or  nothing  about  him — that  she  had  got 
him  out  of  Newgate,  and  he  was  now  in  some  beggarly  place. 
'  Where  ? '— '  In  King  Street,  Holborn,'  she  believed,  '  but 
she  did  not  know  the  number  of  the  house.'  Away  went 
Jackson,  and  knocked  at  every  door  till  he  found  the  right. 
It  was  a  truly  miserable  place  :  the  woman  of  the  house  was 
one  of  the  worst  class  of  women  in  London.  She  knew  that 
Bampfylde  had  no  money,  and  that  at  that  time  he  had  been 
three  days  without  food.  When  Jackson  saw  him  there 
was  all  the  levity  of  madness  in  his  manners.  His  shirt  was 
ragged,  and  black  as  a  coameaver's,  and  his  beard  of  a  two 
months'  growth.  Jackson  sent  out  for  food,  said  he  was- 
come  to  breakfast  with  him,  and  turned  aside  to  a  harpsi- 
chord in  the  room,  literally,  he  said,  to  let  him  gorge  him- 
self without  being  noticed.  He  removed  him  from  hence,, 
and,  after  giving  his  mother  a  severe  lecture,  obtained  for 
him  a  decent  allowance,  and  left  him,  when  he  himself 
quitted  town,  in  decent  lodgings,  earnestly  begging  him  to- 
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write.  But  he  never  wrote.  '  The  next  news  was  that  he 
was  in  a  private  madhouse,  and  I  never  saw  him  more.' 
After  twenty  years'  confinement,"  adds  Southey,  "  he 
recovered  his  senses,  but  not  till  he  was  dying  of  a  con- 
sumption. The  apothecary  urged  him  to  leave  Sloane 
Street,  where  he  had  always  been  as  kindly  treated  as  he 
could  be,  and  go  into  his  own  country,  saying,  that  his 
friends  in  Devonshire  would  be  very  glad  to  see  him.  But 
he  hid  his  face  and  answered,  '  No,  sir  !  They  who  knew 
me  what  I  was  shall  never  see  me  what  I  am.' "  * 

It  remains  to  mention  one  or  two  celebrated  men  who 
were  residents  in  Holborn,  but  in  what  exact  locality  is  not 
known. 

Milton  at  two  different  periods  of  his  life  was  a  resident 
in  Holborn,  and  on  both  occasions,  as  was  his  custom,  occu- 
pied houses  looking  upon  the  green  fields.  The  first  time 
that  he  resided  here  was  in  1647,  in  a  house  which  "  opened 
backwards  into  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,"  and  here  it  was  that 
he  principally  employed  himself  in  writing  his  virulent 
tirades  against  monarchy  and  Charles  the  First.  The  second 
occasion  of  his  residing  in  Holborn  was  after  the  Restora- 
tion of  Charles  the  Second,  when  his  house  looked  into  Red 
Lion  Fields,  the  site  of  the  present  Red  Lion  Square.  After 
residing  here  a  short  time  he  removed  to  Jewin  Street, 
Aldersgate  Street. 

From  Boswell  we  learn  that  Dr.  Johnson,  during  a  part 
of  the  time  he  was  employed  in  compiling  his  great  work, 
the  English  Dictionary,  was  a  resident  in  Holborn.  Here, 
too,  was  born  the  once  popular  actor  and  poet,  George  Alex- 
ander Stevens ;  a  man  whose  misfortunes  were  only  equal  to 

*  See  Sir  Egerton  Brydges'  "Anglo-Genevan  Journal,  1831 ;"  Southey's 
"Specimens  of  the  Later  English  Poets,"  and  Dyce's  "Specimens  of  English 
Sonnets." 
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liis  misconduct — at  one  time  the  idol  of  a  Bacchanalian  club, 
and  at  another  the  inmate  of  a  gaol — at  one  moment  writ- 
ing a  drinking-song,  and  at  another  a  religious  poem. 
Stevens  is  now,  perhaps,  best  remembered  from  his  "  Lec- 
ture on  Heads,"  a  medley  of  wit  and  nonsense,  to  which  no 
other  person  but  himself  could  have  given  the  proper  effect. 
The  lecture  was  originally  designed  for  Shuter,  who  entirely 
failed  in  the  performance.  Stevens,  however,  no  sooner 
attempted  the  task  himself,  than  it  became  instantly  popular. 
His  songs  are  now  nearly  forgotten ;  yet  one  or  two  of  them 
are  not  without  merit,  especially  the  one  entitled  the  v  Wine 
Vault,"  commencing: — 

"Contented  I  am,  and  contented  I'll  be, 
For  what  can  this  world  more  afford, 
Than  a  lass  that  will  sociably  sit  on  my  knee, 
And  a  cellar  as  sociably  stored  ? 

My  brave  boys. 

My  vault-door  is  open,  descend  and  improve, 

That  cask, — ay,  that  we  will  try  ; 
'Tis  as  rich  to  the  taste  as  the  lips  of  your  love, 

And  as  bright  as  her  cheeks  to  the  eye, 

My  brave  'boys." 
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ELY  HOUSE,  GRAY'S   INN,  THAVIE'S  INNr 
STAPLE  INN,  BARNARD'S  INN. 

ELY  HOUSE  IN  ITS  SPLENDOUR. — ITS  INHABITANTS. — PROTECTOR  GLOUCESTER. 
— BISHOPS  OF  ELY. — FEASTINGS  IN  ELY  HOUSE. — SIR  CHRISTOPHER  HAT- 
TON  AND  THE  BISHOPS  OF  ELY. — GRAY'S  INN  AND  GARDENS. — MASQUES 
PERFORMED  AT  GRAY'S  INN. — FAMOUS  MASQUE. — CELEBRATED  MEN  WHO 
STUDIED  AT  GRAY^S  INN.— THAVIE's  INN. — FURNIVAL's  INN.— STAPLE  INN. 
— BARNARD'S  INN. — GORDON  RIOTS. 

ON  the  north  side  of  Holborn  Hill  are  Ely  Place  and 
Hatton  Garden ;  the  former  deriving  its  name  from 
the  episcopal  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  which 
stood  here  for  nearly  four  centuries,  and  the  latter  from  the 
adjoining  residence  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  the  graceful 
courtier  and   eminent  statesman  of  the    reign    of  Queen. 
Elizabeth. 

Ely  House  in  the  days  of  its  splendour — for  at  one 
period  its  palace  and  gardens  covered  an  area  of  nearly 
twenty  acres— consisted  of  a  spacious  paved  court,  the 
approach  to  which  was  through  a  stately  gateway.  On  the 
left  side  of  the  court  was  a  small  garden ;  on  the  right  were 
the  offices  supported  by  a  colonnade  ;  and,  at  the  extremity, 
the  noble  old  hall,  associated  in  our  minds  with  many  past 
scenes  of  revelry  and  splendour.  To  the  north-west  of  the 
hall  was  a  quadrangular  cloister,  and,  adjoining  it,  a  small 
meadow  in  which  stood  the  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Ethel- 
dreda,  the  patron  saint]of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely.  The 
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gardens  of  Ely  House,  long  famous  for  their  strawberries 
and  roses,  corresponded  in  size  and  beauty  with  the  adjoin- 
ing palace. 

Ely  House  was  originally  founded  by  John  de  Kirkeby, 
who,  dying  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1290,  bequeathed  some  landed 
property  of  considerable  value  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
suitable  residence  for  his  successors  in  the  See.     Considera- 
ble additions  and  improvements  were  made  by  successive 
prelates,  and  more  especially  by  John  de  Hotham,  Bishop  of 
Ely  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  till  at  length  Ely 
House  became  one  of  the  most  magnificent  mansions  in  the 
metropolis.     Of  the  ancient  building,  all  that  now  remains 
is  the  interesting  chapel  of  St.  Etheldreda,  which,  though  it 
has  suffered  much  from  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  has  been  sadly 
disfigured   by  modern    improvements,  still    retains    many 
traces  of  its  pristine  beauty.     Its  crypt  also,  of  the  same 
length  as  the  chapel,  and  its  east  window,  looking  into  Ely 
Place,    have    been    deservedly  admired.       Evelyn,    in    his 
"Diary,"  more  than  once  notices  Ely  Chapel.     On  the  14th 
of  November,  1668,  he  writes : — "  I  was  invited  to  the  con- 
secration of  that  excellent  person  the  Dean  of  Bipon,  Dr. 
Wilkins,  now  made  Bishop  of  Chester.    It  was  at  Ely  House : 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Cosin,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
the  Bishops  of  Ely,  Salisbury,  Rochester,  and  others  officiating. 
Dr.  Tillotson  preached.   Then  we  went  to  a  sumptuous  dinner 
in  the  hall,  where  were  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Judges, 
Secretaries  of  State,  Lord  Keeper,  Council,  noblemen,  and 
innumerable  other  company,  who  were  honourers  of  this 
incomparable  man,  universally  beloved   by  all  who  know 
him."     Again,  Evelyn  inserts  in  his  "  Diary,"  27th  of  April, 
1673  : — "  My  daughter  Susanna  was  married    to  William 
Draper,  Esq.,  in  the  chapel  of  Ely  house,  by  Dr.  Tenison, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  since  Archbishop.     I  gave  her  in  portion 
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£4000.  Her  jointure  is  £500  per  annum.  I  pray  Almighty 
God  to  give  His  blessing  to  this  marriage." 

In  Ely  House  resided,  at  the  close  of  his  eventful  life, 
John  Duke  of  Lancaster — 

"  Old  John  o'Gaunt,  time-honoured  Lancaster." 

Here  he  breathed  his  last  in  1399 ;  and  here  Shakspeare 
represents  him  admonishing  with  his  dying  breath  his  dissi- 
pated nephew,  Richard  the  Second : — 

"  A  thousand  flatterers  sit  within  thy  crown, 
Whose  compass  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head  ; 
And  yet,  incaged  in  so  small  a  verge, 
The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land. 
O,  had  thy  grandsire  with  a  prophet's  eye 
Seen  how  his  son's  son  should  destroy  his  sons, 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy  shame  ; 
Deposing  thee  before  thou  wert  possessed, 
Which  art  possessed  now  to  depose  thyself. 
Why,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world, 
It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease  : 
But  for  thy  world  enjoying  but  this  land, 
Is  it  not  more  than  shame  to  shame  it  so  ? 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou,  and  not  king." 

King  Richard  II.,  act  ii.,  sc.  1. 

Under  what  circumstances  Ely  House  became  the  resi- 
dence of  John  o'  Gaunt  is  not  known.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  it  was  either  lent  or  leased  to  him  by  Bishop 
Fordham  after  the  Duke's  own  palace  in  the  Savoy  had  been 
burnt  by  the  insurgents  in  Wat  Tyler's  riots.  It  was  leased, 
indeed,  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  men  of  high  rank. 
Here  Henry  Hatcliffe,  third  Earl  of  Sussex,  was  residing  in 
1547.  In  the  following  reign  it  was  in  the  occupation  of 
John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  afterwards  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, and  here  it  was  that  he  carried  on  those  famous 
intrigues  which  brought  the  Protector  Somerset  to  the 
block. 
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Were  it  from  no  other  circumstance  than  the  connection 
of  Ely  Place  with  the  pages  of  Shakspeare,  we  should 
look  upon  it  as  hallowed  ground.  We  allude,  not  only  to 
the  death-bed  admonitions  of  John  o'  Gaunt,  but  to  the 
famous  scene  in  the  council-chamber  at  the  Tower,  in 
which  the  Protector,  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester,  after 
jesting  with  the  Bishop  of  Ely  on  the  excellence  and  early 
growth  of  his  strawberries  at  Ely  House,  concludes  the 
tragical  farce  by  exposing  his  shrivelled  arm,  and  sending 
Lord  Hastings,  "  without  time  for  confession  or  repentance," 
to  the  block. 

"  My  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holborn, 
I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there  ; 
I  do  beseech  you  send  for  some." 

"  Gladly,  my  lord,"  was  the  Bishop's  reply ;  "  would  to  God 
I  had  some  better  thing  as  ready  to  your  pleasure  as  that !" 
And  therewithal,  we  are  told,  "  in  all  haste  he  sent  his  ser- 
vant for  a  mess  of  strawberries."  Such  was  the  first  scene 
of  that  memorable  drama,  which  was  followed  by  the  arrest 
of  Lord  Stanley  and  of  Jane  Shore,  the  execution  of  Lord 
Hastings,  and  the  .dethronement  and  death  of  the  ill-fated 
Edward  the  Fifth ! 

Not  unfrequently  we  find  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  hospitality,  lending  their  fine  old  hall  for  the  pur- 
poses of  feasting  and  revelry  to  the  Serjeants-at-law — the 
halls  of  the  Inns  of  Court  being  apparently  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  required  number  of  guests.  It  was  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  in  1495,  that  Henry  the  Seventh 
was  feasted  with  his  consort,  Elizabeth  of  York,  with  great 
ceremony  and  magnificence.  "The  King,"  writes  Bacon, 
"  to  honour  the  feast,  was  present  with  his  Queen  at  the 
dinner ;  being  a  Prince  that  was  ever  ready  to  grace  and 
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countenance  the  professors  of  the  law."  But  a  feast,  on  a 
far  greater  scale  of  splendour,  took  place  here  in  November, 
1531,  at  which  King  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  Queen,  Ca- 
therine of  Aragon,  sat  as  guests  ;  while  at  the  tables  below 
the  dais  sat  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  principal  mer- 
chants of  London ;  the  Foreign  Ambassadors,  the  Judges, 
Masters  in  Chancery,  the  Serjeants-at-law  and  their  wives, 
besides  the  principal  nobility,  and  numerous  knights  and 
esquires.  The  entertainment  lasted  five  days ;  the  King  and 
Queen  dining  in  the  hall  only  on  the  principal  day,  the  13th 
of  November.  The  bill  of  fare,  which  has  been  preserved,  is 
alike  curious,  as  evincing  the  vast  scale  of  the  entertainment, 
and  the  relative  value  of  money  in  our  own  time  and  in  the 
days  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Among  other  items  are : — 

Twenty-four  beeves,  each  ....     26s.  8d. 

One  carcase  of  an  ox  from  the  shambles      .         .     24      0 
One  hundred  fat  muttons,  each .         .         .  2    10 

Fifty-one  great  veals,  each         .         .         .         .48 
Twenty-four  porkes,  each  .         .         .         .33 

Ninety-one  pigs,  each 06 

Ten  dozen  capons  of  Greece        .         .         .        .18  per  doz. 
Nine  dozen  and  six  capons  of  Kent   .         .         .10 
Seven  dozen  and  nine  cocks  of  grose  .         .08 

Nineteen  dozens  of  capons  course       .         .         .06 
Seven  dozen  and  nine  fat  cocks  .         .         .08 

Thirty-seven  dozen  of  pigeons   .         .         .         .02 

Thirteen  dozen  of  swans    .....       

Three  hundred  and  forty  dozen  of  larks    .         .05 

Prynne  informs  us  that  the  last  "  Mystery"  represented  in 
England — that  of  "  Christ's  Passion," — was  performed  at  Ely 
House  before  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  First. 

It  was  a  great  misfortune  to  Ely  House  when,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  favourite,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
prevailed  upon  his  royal  mistress  to  demand  from  Bishop 
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Cox  a  considerable  portion  of  the  buildings  and  garden  to 
enable  him  to  enlarge  his  own  adjoining  mansion,  Hatton 
House.  Earnestly  and  respectfully  the  Bishop  implored  the 
Queen  to  spare  a  property  which  for  three  centuries  had 
been  the  pride  and  delight  of  his  predecessors.  "In  his 
conscience,"  he  said,  '•  he  could  not  do  it,  being  a  piece  of 
sacrilege.  When  he  became  Bishop  of  Ely,  he  had  received 
certain  farms,  houses,  and  other  things,  which  former  pious 
princes  had  judged  necessary  for  that  place  and  calling; 
that  these  he  had  received  by  the  Queen's  favour  from 
his  predecessors,  and  that  of  these  he  was  to  be  a  steward, 
not  a  scatterer.  That  he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  be  so 
ill  a  trustee  for  his  successors,  nor  to  violate  the  pious  wills 
of  Kings  and  Princes,  and,  in  effect,  rescind  their  last  testa- 
ments." All  his  entreaties  and  arguments,  however,  proved 
of  no  avail.  Elizabeth  continued  fixed  in  her  resolve,  and, 
consequently,  after  demurring  for  a  considerable  time,  we 
find  the  Bishop  compelled  to  make  the  required  convey- 
ance to  the  Crown  for  the  sum  of  £100;  reserving,  how- 
ever, to  himself  and  to  his  successors  the  use  of  the  gate- 
way; the  melancholy  pleasure  of  taking  exercise  in  the 
garden,  and  the  right  to  gather  twenty  bushels  of  roses 
annually. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Cox,  his  successor,  Dr.  Martin  Heton, 
showed  himself  quite  as  averse  to  complete  the  bargain  as 
his  predecessor  had  been,  and  accordingly  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Elizabeth  addressed  to  the  latter  prelate  the 
following  memorable  epistle  : — 

"PROUD  PRELATE, 

"  I  understand  you  are  backward  in  complying  with 
your  agreement,  but  I  would  have  you  know  that  I,  who 
made  you  what  you  are,  can  unmake  you ;  and  if  you  do 
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not  forthwith  fulfil  your  engagement,  by  G — D  I  will  immedi- 
ately unfrock  you. 

"  ELIZABETH." 

In  Hatton  House  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  breathed  his 
last  on  the  20th  of  November,  1591 ;  dying,  it  is  said,  of  a 
broken  heart  occasioned  by  the  stern  demand  of  his  royal 
mistress  for  repayment  of  the  sum  of  £40,000  which  she 
had  formerly  lent  him,  and  which  he  was  unable  to  repay. 
Elizabeth,  it  is  further  said,  not  only  repented  of  her  cruelty 
when  it  was  too  late,  but  paid  a  visit  to  Sir  Christopher  in 
his  extremity  at  Hatton  House,  and  even  administered  his 
"  cordial-broths  "  to  him  with  her  own  hand.  His  names 
are  still  preserved  in'  Christopher  Street,  as  well  as  in  Hat- 
ton  Garden. 

Ely  Place  continued  to  be  the  London  residence  of  the 
Bishops  of  Ely  till  1772,  when  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
empowered  them  to  dispose  of  the  ground  to  the  Crown. 
Since  that  date  their  episcopal  residence  in  London  has  been 
in  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly. 

In  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  lived  the  eminent  divine, 
William  Whiston;  and  in  Charles  Street  died,  on  the  16th 
of  October,  1802,  Joseph  Strutt,  the  author  of  the  popular 
work,  the  "  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  Eng- 
land." 

The  Inns  of  Court  in  Holborn,  or  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  consist  of  Gray's  Inn,  Furnival's  Tnn,  Thavie's 
Inn,  Staple  Inn,  and  Barnard's  Inn.  Of  these  the  most 
important  is  Gray's  Inn,  situated  close  to  Gray's  Inn  Lane. 
Like  more  than  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  it  derives  its 
name  from  having  been  originally  the  residence  of  a  noble 
family ;  the  word  "  Inne  "  having  been  anciently  the  usual 
denomination  of  the  town  houses  in  which  persons  of  rank 
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resided  when  summoned  to  attend  either  parliament  or  their 
sovereign. 

Gray's  Inn  stands  upon  the  site  of  a  property  anciently 
known  as  the  Manor  of  Portpoole,  or  Purpoole,  and  derives 
its  name  from  having  been  the  residence  of  the  Lords  Gray 
of  Wilton  from  1315  to  1505.  The  name  of  the  ancient 
manor  is  still  preserved  in  Portpoole  Lane,  running  from 
Gray's  Inn  Lane  into  Leather  Lane.  In  1505  it  was  sold 
by  Edmund,  the  ninth  baron,  to  Hugh  Denny,  Esq.,  who 
about  eight  years  afterwards  disposed  of  it  to  the  prior  and 
convent  of  East  Sheen  in  Surrey.  The  convent  leased 
the  mansion  to  the  students  at  law,  whose  tenure  was  sub- 
sequently rendered  somewhat  insecure  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  religious  houses.  Henry  the  Eighth,  however,  took  the 
property  into  his  own  hands,  allowing  the  students  at  law 
to  become  tenants  of  the  Crown  on  payment  of  an  annual 
rent. 

This  important  Inn  of  Court  consists  of  a  spacious  court, 
and  a  large  garden,  laid  out  about  the  year  1600,  and  shaded 
by  lofty  trees.  The  domain  of  the  society  extends  over  a 
large  tract  of  ground  between  Holborn  and  King's  Road. 
It  has  its  hall,  built  in  1560,  its  chapel,  and  library ;  but,  if 
we  except  the  hall,  they  are  distinguished  by  no  extraordi- 
nary architectural  merit.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention, 
however,  that  the  bench  tables  in  the  hall  are  said  to  have 
been  the  gift  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  not  only  took  great 
pleasure  in  the  dramatic  performances  of  the  gentlemen  of 
Gray's  Inn,  but,  according  to  tradition,  on  one  occasion  par- 
took of  a  banquet  in  their  hall.  We  may  add  that  in  our 
own  time  the  only  toast  which  is  ever  publicly  drunk  by 
the  society,  is  "  to  the  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  and  this  only  on  state  occasions,  and 
then  with  great  formality.  Three  benchers  rise  and  drink 
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the  toast.  They  then  sit  down,  and  two  others  rise,  and  in 
this  manner  the  toast  passes  down  the  bar  table,  and  thence 
to  the  table  of  the  students.* 

To  the  gateway  of  Gray's  Inn  a  certain  interest  is  at- 
tached from  its  having  contained  the  shop  of  the  celebrated 
bookseller,  Jacob  Tonson,  who  appears  to  have  resided  here 
between  the  years  1697  and  1712,  in  which  latter  year  he 
removed  to  a  shop  opposite  Catherine  Street,  in  the  Strand. 

Tonson  was  succeeded  in  his  shop  by  another  eminent 
bookseller,  Thomas  Osborne,  whose  name  more  than  once 
occurs  in  the  "  Dunciad,"  especially  where  he  is  introduced 
as  contending  for  the  prize  among  the  booksellers,  and 
carrying  it  off: — 

"  Osborne,  through  perfect  modesty  o'ercome, 
Crowned  with  the  Jordan,  walks  contented  home." 

Osborne  is  perhaps  best  remembered  from  his  well-known 
feud  with  Dr.  Johnson.  "  It  has  been  confidently  related 
with  many  embellishments,"  writes  Boswell,  "that  Johnson 
one  day  knocked  Osborne  down  in  his  shop  with  a  folio,  and 
put  his  foot  upon  his  neck.  The  simple  truth  I  had  from 
Johnson  himself.  '  Sir,  he  was  impertinent  to  me,  and  I  beat 
him.  But  it  was  not  in  his  shop  ;  it  was  in  my  own  cham- 
ber.' "  Johnson  says  of  Osborne,  in  his  Life  of  Pope,  that  he 
was  entirely  destitute  of  shame,  without  sense  of  any  dis- 
grace but  that  of  poverty.  He  is  said  to  have  combined  the 
most  lamentable  ignorance  with  extraordinary  expertness  in 
all  the  petty  tricks  of  his  trade. 

The  most  interesting  spot  connected  with  Gray's  Inn  are 
the  gardens,  which,  as  late  as  1633,  commanded  a  very 
pleasing  view  of  the  high  grounds  of  Hampstead  and  High- 
gate;  the  entire  country  to  the  north  consisting  of  pasture- 

*  Pearce's  "  History  of  the  Inns  of  Court,"  p.  328. 
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land.  This  spot  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  immortal 
Bacon  during  the  period  he  resided  in  Gray's  Inn.  It 
appears  by  the  books  of  the  society,  that  he  planted  the 
greater  number  of  the  elm  trees  which  still  afford  their 
refreshing  shade  ;  and  also  that  he  erected  a  summer-house 
on  a  small  mound  on  the  terrace,  where  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  often  meditated  and  passed  his  time  in  literary  com- 
position. From  the  circumstance  of  Lord  Bacon  dating  his 
Essays  from  his  "Chamber  in  Graies  Inn,"  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  charming  essay  in  which  he  dwells  so  enthu- 
siastically on  the  pleasures  of  a  garden,  was  composed  in, 
and  inspired  by,  the  floral  beauties  of  this  his  favourite 
haunt.  "  God  Almighty,"  he  says,  "  first  planted  a  garden  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures.  It  is  the 
greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits  of  man,  without  which 
buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross  handy- works."  And  he 
adds — "  Because  the  breath  of  flowers  is  far  sweeter  in  the 
air,  where  it  comes  and  goes  like  the  warbling  of  music,  than 
in  the  hand,  therefore  nothing  is  more  fit  for  that  delight 
than  to  know  what  be  the  flowers  and  plants  that  do  best 
perfume  the  air."  As  late  as  the  year  1754,  there  was  stand- 
ing in  the  gardens  of  Gray's  Inn  an  octagonal  seat  covered 
with  a  roof,  which  had  been  erected  by  Lord  Bacon  to  the 
memory  of  his  friend,  Jeremiah  Bettenham.  To  the  seat 
was  attached  the  following  inscription : — 

"  Franciscus  Bacon,  Regis  Solicitor  Generalis,  executor  testamenti  Jere- 
miae  Bettenham,  nuper  Lectoris  hujus  hospitii,  viri  innocentis,  abstinentis, 
et  contemplativi,  hanc  sedem  in  memoriam  ejusdem  Jeremias  extruxit,  anno 
Dom.  1609." 

Howell,  writing  in  1621,  speaks  of  the  walks  in  Gray's 
Inn  Gardens  as  "the  pleasantest  place  about  London." 
Hither,  in  May,  1662, — when  Mrs.  Pepys  was  about  to  pur- 
chase some  'new  articles  of  dress, — her  gossiping  husband 
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mentions  his  bringing  her,  in  order  to  observe  "  the  fashions 
of  the  ladies  ;"  and  here  Addison,  in  the  "  Spectator,"  men- 
tions Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  walking  on  the  terrace,  "hemming 
twice  or  thrice  to  himself  with  great  vigour ;  for  he  loves  to 
clear  his  pipes  in  good  air,  to  make  use  of  his  own  phrase, 
and  is  not  a  little  pleased  with  any  one  who  takes  notice  of 
the  strength  which  he  still  exerts  in  his  morning  hems." 

We  have  already  alluded  in  our  notices  of  Lincoln's  Inn  to 
the  famous  masques,  revels,  and  Christmasings  of  which  the 
halls  of  the  Inns  of  Court  were  anciently  the  scene ;  to  the 
days  of  the  yule-wood,  of  boars'  heads  and  barons  of  beef, 
when  the  Lord  of  Misrule  and  the  King  of  the  Cockneys 
performed  their  fantastic  fooleries,  and  when,  in  the  words  of 
Justice  Shallow — 

"  'Twas  merry  in  hall, 
When  beards  wag  all." 

During  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, masques  and  other  goodly  "  disguisings  "  appear  to  have 
been  frequently  performed  at  Gray's  Inn.  The  first  of  which 
we  have  any  record  was  a  masque  composed  by  one  John 
Roo,  serjeant-at-law,  which  was  performed  at  Gray's  Inn  in 
1525.  It  was  principally  remarkable  from  the  great  offence 
which  it  gave  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  whose  ambition  and  mis- 
government  it  was  supposed  that  the  author  intended  to 
satirize.  According  to  the  old  chronicler,  Hall — "  This  play 
was  so  set  forth  with  rich  and  costly  apparel,  and  with 
strange  devices  of  masks  and  morrishes,  that  it  was  highly 
praised  by  all  men,  except  by  the  Cardinal,  who  imagined 
that  the  play  had  been  devised  of  him.  In  a  .great  fury  he 
sent  for  Master  Roo,  and  took  from  him  his  coif,  and  sent 
him  to  the  Fleet,  and  afterwards  he  sent  for  the  young  gen- 
tlemen that  played  in  the  play,  and  highly  rebuked  and 
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threatened  them,  and  sent  one  of  them,  called  Thomas  Moyle, 
of  Kent,  to  the  Fleet ;  but  by  means  of  friends,  Master  Roo 
and  he  were  delivered  at  last.  This  play  sore  displeased  the 
Cardinal,  and  yet  it  was  never  meant  for  him,  wherefore 
many  wise  men  grudged  to  see  him  take  it  so  to  heart ;  and 
even  the  Cardinal  said  that  the  King  was  highly  displeased 
with  it,  and  spake  nothing  of  himself." 

It  may,  or  may  not  have  been  the  case  that  Roo,  when  he 
composed  his  Masque,  intended  to  "devise"  the  Cardinal. 
From  the  following  passage,  however,  in  Fox's  "Acts  and 
Monuments,"  it  is  evident  that  the  performers  were  fully 
aware  that  Wolsey  would  in  all  probability  conceive  himself 
to  be  the  object  of  its  satirical  pleasantries.  Fox,  writing  of 
Simon  Fish,  of  Gray's  Inn,  author  of  the  "  Supplication  of 
the  Beggars,"  observes, — "It  happened  the  first  year  that 
this  gentleman  came  to  London  to  dwell,  which  was  about 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1525,  that  there  was  a  certain  play  or 
interlude  made  by  one  M.  Roo,  of  the  same  Inn,  gentleman, 
in  which  play  partly  was  matter  against  the  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey ;  and  when  none  durst  take  upon  them  to  play  that  part 
which  touched  the  said  Cardinal,  this  aforesaid  M.  Fish  took 
upon  him  to  do  it.  Whereupon  great  displeasure  ensued 
against  him  on  the  Cardinal's  part,  in  so  much  as  he  being 
pursued  by  the  said  Cardinal,  the  same  night  that  this 
tragedy  was  played  was  compelled  of  force  to  void  his  own 
house,  and  so  fled  over  the  sea  to  Tindal."  During  the  period 
that  Fish  was  residing  in  Germany,  a  copy  of  his  "  Sup- 
plication of  the  Beggars  " — a  satire  on  the  monastic  orders 
in  England — was  shown  by  Anne  Boleyn  to  Henry  the 
Eighth,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  he  not  only 
permitted  the  author  to  return  to  England,  but  took  him 
under  his  protection.  Fish,  however,  survived  his  recall  only 
a  short  time,  dying  of  the  plague  in  1531. 
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As  a  specimen  of  those  costly  entertainments  with  which* 
the  Courts  of  Law  were  anciently  in  the  habit  of  regaling 
their  sovereigns,  the  following  account  may  not  be  unaccep- 
table to  the  reader.  The  Masque  to  which  we  allude  was 
performed  in  the  Palace  of  Whitehall,  before  Charles  the 
First  and  Henrietta  Maria,  at  Allhallowtide,  in  1633,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
the  Second.  It  was  given  by  the  members  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal Inns  of  Court — Lincoln's  Inn,  Gray's  Inn,  and  the 
Middle  and  Inner  Temple — the  hall  of  Ely  House  being  the 
place  where  the  masquers  assembled  and  whence  the  motly 
procession  set  out  in  long  array  for  Whitehall.  "  On  Candle- 
mas-day in  the  afternoon,  the  masquers,  horsemen,  musicians, 
dancers,  and  all  that  were  actors  in  this  business,  met  at 
Ely  House  in  Holborn ;  and  when  the  evening'was  come,  all 
things  being  in  full  readiness,  they  began  to  set  forth  in  this 
order  down  Chancery  Lane  to  Whitehall.  The  first  that 
marched  were  twenty  footmen  in  scarlet  liveries  with  silver 
lace,  each  one  having  his  sword  by  his  side,  a  baton  in  one 
hand,  and  a  torch  lighted  in  the  other.  There  were  the 
Marshal's  men,  who  cleared  the  streets,  made  way,  &c.  After 
them  came  the  Marshal,  Mr.  Daniel,  afterwards  knighted  by 
the  King.  He  was  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  an  extraordinary  hand- 
some, proper  gentleman.  He  was  mounted  on  one  of  the 
King's  best  horses  and  richest  saddles,  and  his  own  habit  was 
exceedingly  rich  and  glorious.  His  horsemanship  was  very 
gallant ;  and,  besides  his  Marshal's  men,  he  had  two  laquies 
who  carried  torches  by  him,  and  a  page  in  livery  that  went 
by  him  carrying  his  cloak. 

"  After  the  Marshal  followed  a  train  of  a  hundred  young 
gentlemen,  selected  on  account  of  their  showy  and  handsome 
appearance  from  the  different  Inns  of  Court ;  all  of  them 
mounted  on  gallant  horses  sumptuously  caparisoned,  which 
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had  been  furnished  for  the  occasion  from  the  King's  stables 
and  those  of  the  principal  nobility.  Then  followed  the 
chariots  of  the  inferior  masquers,  after  which  came  the  first 
chariot  of  the  grand  masquers,  which  was  not  so  large  as 
those  that  went  before,  but  most  curiously  framed,  carved, 
and  painted  with  exquisite  art,  and  purposely  for  this  service 
and  occasion.  The  form  of  it  was  after  that  of  the  Roman 
triumphant  chariots.  The  colours  of  the  first  chariot  were 
silver  and  crimson,  given  by  lot  to  Gray's  Inn ;  the  chariot 
was  drawn  with  four  horses  all  abreast,  and  they  were 
covered  to  their  heels  all  over  with  cloth  of  tissue  of  the 
colours  of  crimson  and  silver,  huge  plumes  of  red  and  white 
feathers  on  their  heads ;  the  coachman's  cap  and  feather,  his 
long  coat,  and  his  very  whip  and  cushion  of  the  same  stuff  and 
colour.  In  this  chariot  sat  the  four  grand  masquers  of  Gray's 
Inn ;  their  habits,  doublets,  trunk-hose,  and  caps  of  most 
rich  cloth  of  tissue,  and  wrought  as  thick  with  silver  spangles 
as  they  could  be  placed ;  large  white  stockings  up  to  their 
trunk-hose,  and  rich  sprigs  in  their  caps,  themselves  proper 
and  beautiful  young  gentlemen.  On  each  side  of  the  chariot 
were  four  footmen  in  liveries  of  the  colour  of  the  chariot, 
carrying  huge  flambeaux  in  their  hands,  which,  with  the 
torches,  gave  such  a  lustre  to  the  paintings,  spangles,  and 
habits,  that  hardly  anything  could  be  invented  to  appear 
more  glorious. 

"  After  this  chariot  came  six  more  musicians  on  foot,  and 
clothed  in  habits  like  the  former.  These  were  followed  by 
the  second  chariot,  as  the  lot  fell,  for  the  Middle  Temple. 
This  differed  not  in  anything  from  the  former  but  in  colours 
only,  which  were  of  this  chariot  silver  and  blue.  The 
chariot  and  horses  were  covered  and  decked  with  cloth  of 
tissue  of  blue  and  silver.  In  this  second  chariot  were  the 
four  grand  masquers  of  the  Middle  Temple,  in  the  same  habits- 
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as  the  other  masquers,  and  with  the  like  attendance  of 
torches  and  flambeaux  with  the  former.  After  these  followed 
the  third  and  fourth  chariots,  and  six  musicians  between 
each  chariot,  habited,  on  foot ;  clothes  and  horses  as  before. 
The  chariots  were  all  of  the  same  make  and  alike  carved 
and  painted,  differing  only  in  the  colours.  In  the  third 
chariot  rode  the  grand  masquers  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  and 
in  the  fourth  chariot  went  those  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  according 
to  the  lot  drawn  by  each  of  them.  The  habits  of  the  six- 
teen grand  masquers  were  all  the  same,  their  persons  most 
handsome  and  lovely,  the  equipage  so  full  of  state  and  height 
of  gallantry,  that  it  never  was  outdone  by  one  representation 
mentioned  in  our  former  stories. 

"  The  march  was  slow  in  regard  of  their  great  number, 
but  more  interrupted  by  the  multitude  of  spectators  in  the 
streets,  besides  [those  at]  the  windows,  and  they  all  seemed 
loth  to  part  with  so  glorious  a  spectacle.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall  was  so  crowded  with 
fair  ladies  glittering  with  their  rich  clothes  and  richer 
jewels,  and  with  lords  and  gentlemen  of  great  quality, 
that  there  was  scarce  any  room  for  the  King  and  Queen  to 
enter  in. 

"  The  gallery  behind  the  state  was  reserved  for  the  gentle- 
men of  the  four  Inns  of  Court  who  came  to  see  the  masque. 
The  King  and  Queen  stood  at  a  window  to  see  the  proces- 
sion, and  being  so  delighted  with  the  noble  bravery  of  it, 
desired  that  it  might  turn  about  the  tilt-yard,  that  their 
majesties  might  have  a  double  view  of  it.  The  King  and 
Queen  and  all  their  noble  train  being  come  in,  the  Masque 
began,  and  was  incomparably  performed  in  the  dancing, 
speeches,  music,  and  scenes.  The  dancing,  figures,  proper- 
ties, the  voices,  instruments,  songs,  airs,  composures,  the 
words,  and  the  actions,  were  all  of  them  exact,  and  none 
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failed  in  their  parts  of  them,  and  the  scenes  were  most 
curious  and  costly. 

"  The  Queen  did  the  honour  to  some  of  the  masquers  to 
dance  with  them  herself,  and  to  judge  them  as  good  dancers 
as  she  ever  saw,  and  the  great  ladies  were  very  free  and 
civil  in  dancing  with  all  the  masquers  as  they  were  taken 
by  them.  Thus  they  continued  in  their  sports  until  it  was 
almost  morning,  and  then  the  King  and  Queen  retiring  to 
their  chamber,  the  masquers  and  Inns-of-Court  gentlemen 
were  brought  to  a  stately  banquet,  and  after  that  was  dis- 
persed every  one  departed  to  their  own  quarters."* 

This  famous  Masque,  the  expense  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  about  £21.000,  is  described  by  Garrard,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Lord  Straff ord,  as  "  far  exceeding,  in  bravery,  any 
Masque  that  had  formerly  been  presented  by  these  societies." 
— "  In  their  company,"  he  writes,  "  there  was  one  Mr.  Bead, 
of  Gray's  Inn,  whom  all  the  women,  and  some  men,  cried  up 
for  as  handsome  a  man  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  They 
were  all  well  used  at  Court  by  the  King  and  Queen,  and  no 
disgust  given  them.  Only  this  one  accident  fell.  Mr.  May, 
of  Gray's  Inn,  a  fine  poet,  he  who  translated  Lucan,  came 
athwart  my  Lord  Chamberlain  in  the  Banqueting  House, 
and  he  broke  his  staff  over  his  shoulder,  not  knowing  who  he 
was.  The  King  was  present,  who  knew  him,  for  he  calls 
him  his  poet,  and  told  the  Chamberlain  of  it,  who  sent  for 
him  next  morning,  and  fairly  excused  himself  to  him,  and 
gave  him  fifty  pounds  in  pieces."  The  Lord  Chamberlain 
here  referred  to  was  the  choleric  Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  Montgomery — the  "memorable  simpleton" 
of  Horace  Walpole — of  whom  Anthony  Wood  quaintly  ob- 
serves, that  he  broke  many  wiser  heads  than  his  own.  May 
was  a  spirited  and  an  accomplished  gentleman  as  well  as  a 
*  See  Pearce's  "  History  of  the  Inns  of  Court,"  p.  102,  &c. 
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poet ;  indeed,  according  to  Wood,  had  it  not  been  for  the' 
Earl's  high  office  and  the  place  they  were  in,  "  it  might  have 
been  a  question  whether  the  Earl  would  ever  have  struck 
again."  Lord  Clarendon  says  of  this  boisterous  peer — "  There 
were  few  great  persons  in  authority  who  were  not  frequently 
offended  by  him  by  sharp  and  scandalous  discourses  and  in- 
vectives against  them  behind  their  backs ;  for  which  they 
found  it  best  to  receive  satisfaction  by  submissions  and  pro- 
fessions and  protestations,  which  was  a  coin  he  was  plenti- 
fully supplied  with."  Early  in  life  the  Earl  had  been  pub- 
licly horse-whipped  on  the  race -course  at  Croydon  by 
Ramsey,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  afterwards  created  Earl  of 
Holderness ;  and  nearly  forty  years  afterwards  we  find  him 
using  such  insolent  language  to  Lord  Mowbray  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  as  to  provoke  the  latter  to  throw  an  inkstand  at 
his  head.  Both  Lords  were  sent  to  the  Tower;  the  Earl 
apparently  having  been  the  greater  sufferer  of  the  two,  in 
consequence  of  the  King  depriving  him  of  his  post  of  Lord 
Chamberlain. 

Of  the  lawyers  of  the  olden  time  who  were  members  of 
Gray's  Inn,  the  name  which  is  perhaps  the  most  familiar  to 
us  is  that  of  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  as  eminent  for  his  pri- 
vate virtues  as  for  his  integrity  as  a  judge,  and  immortalized 
in  the  pages  of  Shakspeare  in  connection  with  the  frolics  of 
Falstaff  and  Prince  Henry.  Every  one  remembers  the  fine 
scene  in  which  the  future  victor  of  Agincourt,  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  first  meets  with  the  independent  judge 
who  had  been  bold  enough  to  commit  him  to  prison. 

"  King.  You  are  right,  Justice,  and  you  weigh  this  well ; 
Therefore  still  bear  the  balance  and  the  sword ; 
And  I  do  wish  your  honours  may  increase, 
Till  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
Offend  you  and  obey  you,  as  I  did. 

*  You  did  commit  me  : 

For  which,  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
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The  unstained  sword  that  you  have  used  to  bear  ; 
With  this  remembrance, — That  you  use  the  same 
With  the  like  bold,  just  and  impartial  spirit 
As  you  have  done  'gainst  me." 

King  Henry  IV.,  part  2,  act  v.,  sc.  2. 

The  account  given  by  one  of  our  old  chroniclers  of  the 
Prince's  committal  to  prison  by  Sir  William  Gascoigne  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  Shakspeare.  "  It  happened,"  we  are 
told,  "  that  a  servant  of  Prince  Henry,  afterwards  the  fifth 
English  King  of  that  Christian  name,  was  arraigned  before 
this  judge  for  felony,  whom  the  Prince,  then  present,  endea- 
voured to  take  away,  coming  up  in  such  fury  that  the  be- 
holders believed  he  would  have  stricken  the  judge.  But  he, 
sitting  without  moving,  according  to  the  majesty  he  repre- 
sented, committed  the  Prince  prisoner  to  the  King's  Bench, 
there  to  remain  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Prince's  father  were 
further  known.  Who,  when  he  heard  thereof  by  some  pick- 
thank  courtier,  who  probably  expected  a  contrary  return, 
gave  God  thanks  for  His  infinite  goodness,  who,  at  the  same 
instant,  had  given  him  a  judge  who  could  minister  and  a 
son  who  could  obey  justice. 

"  Happy  am  I,  that  have  a  man  so  bold, 
That  dares  do  justice  on  my  proper  son  ; 
And  not  less  happy,  having  such  a  son, 
That  would  deliver  up  his  greatness  so, 
Into  the  hands  of  justice." 

Sir  William  Gascoigne  was  Reader  of  Gray's  Inn  till  1398, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  degree  of  King's  Serjeant-at-law, 
and  on  the  15th  of  November,  1401,  was  constituted  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, 1413. 

Among  other  eminent  members  of  Gray's  Inn  may  be 
mentioned  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth — Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 
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during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  father  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon — John  Bradshaw,  who 
sentenced  Charles  the  First  to  the  block  in  Westminster 
Hall — John  Cooke,  who,  as  Solicitor  General  of  the  Commons 
of  England,  conducted  the  prosecution  against  the  King  at 
his  mock  trial — and,  nearer  our  own  time,  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  Sir  John  Bayley,  and  Sir  William  Garrow.  The 
latter  lived  for  many  years  in  No.  11,  Gray's  Inn  Place, 
leading  to  the  Gardens.  Lord  Bacon,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn,  lived  at  No.  1,  Coney 
Court,  which  was  unfortunately  burnt  down  in  1678.  The 
site  is  occupied  by  the  present  row  of  buildings  at  the  west 
end  of  Gray's  Inn  Square,  adjoining  the  gardens  in  which 
the  great  philosopher  took  such  delight. 

Besides  the  eminent  lawyers  we  have  mentioned,  some  of 
our  most  celebrated  statesmen,  prelates,  and  poets  have  been 
members  of  Gray's  Inn.  Here  resided  the  great  statesman, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  afterwards  Earl  of  Essex,  who  succeeded 
Wolsey  in  the  favour  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  to  whom  the 
disgraced  Cardinal  addressed  his  famous  apostrophe : — 

"  0  Cromwell,  Cromwell  ! 
Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  King,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies." 

King  Henry  VIII.,  act  iii.,  sc.  2. 

Cromwell  was  admitted  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1524. 
In  1535  he  commenced  his  career  of  greatness,  and  only  five 
years  afterwards,  on  the  24th  'of  July,  1540,  he  fell  by  the 
stroke  of  the  executioner  on  Tower  Hill.  Two  other  cele- 
brated statesmen  who  were  members  of  this  Inn,  were  the 
great  Lord  Burghley,  who  was  admitted  a  student  in  1540, 
and  his  son,  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Secretary  of 
State  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  first  minister  to  James  the 
First. 
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Among  the  distinguished  prelates  who  have  been  mem- 
bers of  Gray's  Inn,  we  find  the  merciless  Stephen  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  name  is  associated  with  so 
many  fearful  scenes  of  human  suffering — Whitgiffc  and  Ban- 
croft, successively  Archbishops  of  Canterbury — Lord  Keeper 
Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
York — his  implacable  enemy,  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury— Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  author  of  the  well- 
known  "Satires"  and  "Contemplations" — James  Usher, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  whose  political  hostility  was  for- 
given by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  admiration  of  his  private  vir- 
tues— and,  lastly,  William  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London  and 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  attended  Charles 
the  First  upon  the  scaffold. 

Of  the  literary  men,  and  especially  the  poets,  who  were 
members  of  Gray's  Inn,  we  have  a  still  longer  list.  Among 
these  let  us  mention  the  graceful  and  chivalrous  Sir  Philip 
Sidney — Edward  Hall,  the  chronicler — George  Gascoigne, 
a  popular  poet  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — George  Chapman, 
the  translator  of  Homer — James  Shirley,  the  dramatic  poet 
— Thomas  Rymer,  author  of  the  "  Foedera,"  and  also  no  con- 
temptible poet — Thomas  May,  the  translator  of  Lucan's 
"  Pharsalia  " — Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of  "  Hudibras,"  and 
Arthur  Murphy,  the  dramatist  and  translator  of  "  Tacitus." 
Lastly,  among  the  eminent  men  who  belonged  to  the  Society 
of  Gray's  Inn,  let  us  not  omit  to  mention  John  Lambert, 
the  distinguished  Parliamentary  General  in  the  Civil  Wars, 
and  the  still  more  celebrated  George  Monk,  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle. 

Of  the  other  Inns  of  Court  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hoi- 
born  but  'little  remains  to  be  said,  and  that  little  possesses 
no  extraordinary  interest. 

THAVIE'S  INN,  which  stood  on  the  south  side  of  Holborn, 
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was  the  hostel  or  inne,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  of 
one  Job  Thavie,  who  leased  it  to  the  students-at-law,  and 
who,  by  his  last  will,  directed  it  to  be  sold  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  chaplain,  who  was  to  pray  for  his  soul  and  that  of  his 
wife,  Alice.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Gregory  Nicholas,  who  made  a  grant  of  it 
to  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  by  whom  it  was  erected  into 
an  Inn  of  Chancery  on  condition  of  paying  the  annual  sum 
of  £3  6s.  4*d.,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  its  dependency  on 
the  mother  house.  In  1771  it  was  disposed  of  by  the 
Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  to  a  private  individual,  and 
having  been  subsequently  destroyed  by  fire,  a  range  of  pri- 
vate buildings  was  erected  on  its  site. 

FUKNIVAL'S  INN,  near  Brook  Street,  another  former  appen- 
dage of  Lincoln's  Inn,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  princely 
inne  of  the  Lords  of  Furnival,  that  valiant  family  whose 
names  so  often  occur  in  the  annals  of  chivalry,  from  Gerard 
de  Furnival,  who  fought  by  the  side  of  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion  on  the  plains  of  Palestine,  to  Thomas  de  Furnival,  the 
companion  of  the  Black  Prince  on  the  field  of  Cressy.  In 
1383,  the  race  having  become  extinct  in  the  male  line,  Fur- 
nival's  Inn  fell  by  marriage  into  the  possession  of  the  Earls 
of  Shrewsbury.  In  their  hands  it  remained  till  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  when,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1548, 
Francis  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  disposed  of  the  mansion  to  the 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  who  converted  it  into  a  separate 
Inn  of  Court  on  the  condition  of  the  payment  of  an  annual 
sum  of  £3  6&  Sd.  The  Inn  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  but  having  fallen  into  a  ruinous  state  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  and  a  portion  of  it  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  old  Inn  was  taken  down  in  1817,  and  the  present 
handsome  pile  of  building  erected  on  its  site.  It  no  longer 
however,  exists  as  an  Inn  of  Chancery.  It  adds  to  the 
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interest  of  the  spot  that  Sir  Thomas  More  filled  for  three 
years  the  office  of  reader  in  Furnival's  Inn. 

STAPLE  INN,  dependent  on  Gray's  Inn,  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  Holborn,  is  known  to  have  been  an  -Inn  of 
Chancery  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth. 
It  has  been  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  having  been 
anciently  a  staple,  or  emporium,  where  the  merchants  of 
England  exposed  for  sale  their  wool,  cloth,  and  other  com- 
modities ;  the  Society,  in  fact,  having  still  for  their  arms  a 
ivoolpack  argent.  Stow,  however,  confesses  that  the  deri- 
vation of  its  name  had  escaped  his  researches.  Staple  Inn 
is  divided  into  two  Courts,  with  a  pleasant  garden  behind. 
On  the  27th  of  November,  1756,  a  fire  broke  out  at  No.  1, 
which  destroyed  four  sets  of  chambers ;  two  females  and 
two  children  perishing  in  the  flames.  The  hall,  which  for- 
tunately escaped  destruction,  is  a  small  but  handsome  build- 
ing, in  which  are  portraits  of  Charles  the  Second,  Queen 
Anne,  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  and 
Lord  Camden.  To  Miss  Porter,  Dr.  Johnson  writes  on  the 
23rd  of  March,  1759 — "I  have  this  day  moved  my  things, 
and  you  are  now  to  direct  me  at  Staple  Inn,  London."  The 
removal  in  question  was  from  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street, 
where  Johnson  had  resided  for  ten  years.  In  Staple  Inn 
(No.  11)  resided  Isaac  Reed,  the  commentator  on  Shak- 
speare ;  and  here  he  formed  his  rare  and  valuable  collection 
of  books. 

BARNARD'S  INN,  also  on  the  south  side  of  Holborn,  was 
originally  called  Mackworth's  Inn,  from  John  Mackworth, 
Dean  of  Lincoln,  whose  executors  made  it  over  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Lincoln,  on  condition  of  their  finding  a  priest 
to  perform  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  St.  George  in  that 
cathedral,  where  the  Dean  lies  interred.  In  the  lifetime  of 
Dean  Mackworth  it  was  leased  to  one  Lionel  Barnard,  who 
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seems  to  have  been  the  last  person  who  resided  in  it  before 
it  was  converted  into  an  Inn  of  Chancery,  and  from  whom 
it  derives  its  present  name.  In  the  hall  is  a  fine  full-length 
portrait  of  the  upright  and  learned  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt, 
for  some  time  principal  of  Barnard's  Inn ;  and  also  of  Lord 
Burleigh,  Lord  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  and  other 
eminent  men. 

During  the  famous  Gordon  Riots  Barnard's  Inn  very  nearly 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  one  of  those  nightly  and  fearful  acts  of  in- 
cendiarism, by  which,  on  the  eventful  night  of  the  7th  of  June, 
1780,  so  many  public  and  private  edifices  were  devoted  to  the 
flames.  It  adjoined  the  extensive  premises  of  Mr.  Langdale, 
an  opulent  distiller,  who  on  two  accounts  was  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  the  mob ;  both  as  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  from  the  temptation  of  the  intoxicating  liquors 
on  his  premises.  The  attack  on  Langdale's  distillery,  and 
its  subsequent  destruction  by  fire, — rendered  the  more 
awfully  vivid  from  the  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  which  fed 
the  flames, — was  not  among  the  least  striking  of  those 
frightful  scenes  which  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  Many  of  the  rioters  are  said  to  have  literally 
drunk  themselves  dead ;  women  and  children  were  seen  on 
their  knees  drinking  from  the  kennels,  which  flowed  with 
gin  and  other  intoxicating  liquors  ;  and  many  of  the  rabble, 
who  had  drunk  themselves  into  a  state  of  insensibility, 
perished  in  the  flames.  Dr.  Warner,  who  passed  the  night 
in  his  chambers  in  Barnard's  Inn,  writes  on  the  following 
morning  to  George  Selwyn : — "  The  staircase  in  which  my 
chambers  are  is  not  yet  burnt  down,  but  it  could  not  be 
much  worse  for  me  if  it  were.  However,  I  fear  there  are 
many  scores  of  poor  creatures  in  this  town  who  have  suffered 
this  night  much  more  than  I  have,  and  with  less  ability  to 
bear  it.  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  lodge  the  shattered 
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remains  of  my  little  goods  in  Cleveland  Court  for  a  time  ?' 
There  can  be  no  living  here,  even  if  the  fire  stops  imme- 
diately, for  the  whole  place  is  a  wreck;  but  there  will 
be  time  enough  to  think  of  this.  But  there  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  distresses  me  more  than  anything ;  I  have 
lost  my  maid,  who  was  a  very  worthy  creature,  and  I  am 
sure  would  never  have  deserted  me  in  such  a  situation  by 
her  own  will ;  and  what  can  have  become  of  her  is  horrible 
to  think  !  I  fervently  hope  that  you  and  yours  are  free 
from  every  distress. 

"  Five  o'clock. — The  fire,  they  say,  is  stopped,  but  what  a 
rueful  scene  has  it  left  behind!  Sunt  lachrymce  rerum, 
indeed ;  the  sentence  that  struck  me  upon  picking  up  a  page 
of  Lord  Mansfield's  "  Virgil "  yesterday  in  Bloomsbury 
Square.  Sortes  Virgiliance !  * 

"  Six  o'clock. — The  fire,  I  believe,  is  nearly  stopped,  though 
only  at  the  next  door  to  me.  But  no  maid  appears.  "When 
I  shall  overcome  the  horror  of  the  night,  and  its  consequence, 
I  cannot  guess.  But  I  know  if  you  can  send  me  word  that 
things  go  well  with  you,  that  they  will  be  less  bad  with 
me." 

Such  was  the  result  of  one  of  those  disgraceful  scenes 
which,  under  the  pretext  of  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  disgraced,  only  ninety  years  since,  the 
character  of  the  English  people  !  "  Our  danger  is  at  an  end," 
writes  Gibbon,  "  but  our  disgrace  will  be  lasting ;  and  the 
month  of  June,  1780,  will  ever  be  marked  by  a  dark  and 
diabolical  fanaticism,  which  I  had  supposed  to  be  extinct, 
but  which  actually  subsists  in  Great  Britain,  perhaps  beyond 
any  country  in  Europe."  Fortunately  we  live  in  a  more 
enlightened  age.  Scarcely  sixty  years  had  elapsed  after  Gib- 

*  Lord  Mansfield's  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  together  with  his  Lord- 
ship's fine  library,  had  been  burnt  the  day  before  by  the  mob. 
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bon  penned  his  indignant  tirade,  when  a  body  of  London 
masons  were  to  be  seen  quietly  engaged  in  erecting  the 
high  altar  of  a  magnificent  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  on 
the  very  spot  in  St.  George's  Fields  where  the  insane  elo- 
quence of  Lord  George  Gordon  excited  that  popular  frenzy 
which  very  nearly  had  the  effect  of  reducing  London  to  a 
.heap  of  ashes. 


BED    LION    SQUARE,      GREAT      ORMOND 
STREET,  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  &c. 

CROMWELL'S  SUPPOSED  GRAVE  IN  RED  LION  SQUARE.  —  LAMB'S  -  CONDUIT 
FIELDS. — GREAT  ORMOND  STREET. —QUEEN  SQUARE. — SOUTHAMPTON  ROW. 
— BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE. — BURNING  OF  LORD  MANSFIELD'S  HOUSE. — CELE- 
BRATED PERSONS  WHO  LIVED  IN  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE.  —  HIGHWAY  ROB- 
BERIES.— GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET. — MONTAGUE  HOUSE,  NOW  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM. — DUCHESS  OF  MONTAGUE. 

FORMERLY  there  existed  a  favourite  tradition  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Red  Lion  Square  and  its  vicinity, 
that  the  body  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was  buried  in  the 
centre  of  their  square,  beneath  an  obelisk  which  stood  there 
till  within  a  few  years.*      The  likelihood  of  such  a  fact 
strikes  us,  at  first  thought,  as  improbable  enough,  and  yet, 
on  consideration,  we   are  inclined  to  think  that  beneath 
this  spot  not  improbably  moulder,  not  only  the  bones  of  the 
great  Protector,  but   also   those   of    Ireton  and  Bradshaw, 
whose   remains   were    disinterred  at  the   same  time    from 

*  Pennant  speaks 'of  the  "clumsy  obelisk"  in  Eed  Lion  Square,   and 
mentions  that  it  was  inscribed  with  the  following  lines  : — 

Obtusum 
Obtusioris  Ingenii 

Monumentum. 
Quid  me  respicis,  viator  ? 

Vade. 

Could  this  quaint  inscription  have  any  hidden  reference  to  the  bones  of 
Cromwell  lying  beneath  it  ?  We  think  not ;  but  they  are  meant  to  mystify 
and  what,  therefore,  do  they  mean  ? 
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Westminster  Abbey,  and  exposed  on  the  satne  gal- 
lows. 

As  regards  the  last  resting-place  of  these  remarkable  men, 
the  contemporary  accounts  simply  inform  us,  that  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  their  bodies 
were  borne  on  sledges  to  Tyburn,  and  after  hanging  till 
sunset,  they  were  cut  down  and  beheaded ;  that  their  bodies 
were  then  flung  into  a  hole  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  and 
their  heads  fixed  upon  poles  on  the  roof  of  Westminster 
Hall.  From  the  word  Tyburn  being  here  so  distinctly  laid 
down,  it  has  usually  been  taken  for  granted  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  designate  [the  well-known  place  for  executing 
criminals,  nearly  at  the  north  end  of  Park  Lane,  or,  as  it 
was  anciently  styled,  Tyburn  Lane.  As  has  been  already 
mentioned,  however,  when  we  read  of  a  criminal  in  old 
times  having  been  executed  at  Tyburn,  we  are  not  neces- 
sarily to  presume  'that  it  was  at  this  particular  spot ;  the 
gallows  having  unquestionably  been  shifted  at  times  from 
place  to  place,  and  the  word  Tyburn  having  been  given  in- 
discriminately, for  the  time  being,  to  each  distinct  spot. 
For  instance,  sixty  years  before  the  death  of  Cromwell,  the 
gallows  were  frequently  erected  at  the  extremity  of  St. 
Giles'  parish,  near  the  end  of  the  present  Tottenham  Court 
Road ;  while,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  the  Holborn  end  of 
Fetter  Lane,  within  a  short  distance  of  Red  Lion  Square, 
was  no  less  frequently  the  place  of  execution.  Indeed,  in 
1643,  only  a  few  years  before  the  exhumation  and  gibbeting 
of  Cromwell,  we  find  Nathaniel  Tomkins  executed  at  this- 
spot  for  his  share  in  Waller's  plot  to  surprise  the  City. 

In  addition,  however,  to  these  surmises,  is  the  curious  fact 
of  the  bodies  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton  having  been  brought 
in  carts,  on  the  night  previous  to  their  exposure  on  the 
gibbet,  to  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  Holborn,  from  which  Red 
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Lion  Square  derives  its  name,  where  they  rested  during 
the  night.  In  taking  this  step  it  is  surely  not  unreason- 
able to  presume  that  the.  Government  had  in  view  the  selec- 
tion of  a  house  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  scaffold,  in 
order  that  the  bodies  might  be  in  readiness  for  the  disgust- 
ing exhibition  of  the  following  morning.  Supposing  this 
to  have  been  the  case,  the  place  of  their  exposure  and  in- 
terment could  scarcely  have  been  the  end  of  Tyburn  Lane, 
inasmuch  as  the  distance  thither  from  Westminster  is  actu- 
ally shorter  than  the  distance  from  Westminster  to  Red  Lion 
Square.  The  object  of  the  Government  could  hardly  have 
been  to  create  a  sensation  by  parading  the  bodies  along  a 
populous  thoroughfare,  inasmuch  as  the  ground  between  St. 
Giles's  Pound  and  Tyburn,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half, 
was  at  this  period  almost  entirely  open  country.  The 
author  has  dwelt  longer,  perhaps,  on  the  subject  than  such 
vague  surmises  may  seem  to  deserve.  The  question,  how- 
ever, is  not  altogether  an  uninteresting  one,  and  there  may 
be  others,  probably,  who  may  have  the  means  of,  and  who 
may  take  a  pleasure  in,  further  elucidating  it. 

In  Bedford  Row,  running  parallel  with  Red  Lion  Street, 
Bishop  Warburton  was  residing  in  1750 ;  and  here,  at  No. 
14,  lived  the  eminent  surgeon,  John  Abernethy. 

Lamb's-Conduit  Street  derives  its  name  from  one  William 
Lamb,  an  eminent  cloth-worker,  who  erected  a  water  con- 
duit on  its  site  in  1577."*  It  was  taken  down  in  1746.  As 
late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Lamb's-Conduit  Fields 
formed  a  favourite  promenade  for  the  citizens  of  London, 

*  This  munificent  individual  purchased  and  bequeathed  to  the  Cloth- 
workers  the  hermitage  of  St.  James-in-the-Wall,  situated  at  the  north 
corner  of  Monkwell  Street,  Cripplegate.  He  died  in  1577.  Stow  styles 
him  "one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  King's  chapel,  citizen  and  clothworker 
of  London."— Stow's  "Survey,"  p.  100.  Ed.  18i2. 
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on  a  portion  of  the  site  of  which  was  erected,  in  1739,  th& 
present  Foundling  Hospital  for  the  reception  of  "  exposed 
and  deserted  children."  The  founder  was  Captain  Thomas 
Coram,  a  merchant-seaman,  from  whom  Great  Coram  Street 
derives  its  name.  This  excellent  person,  having  passed  a 
long  life  in  the  performance  of  acts  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence, found  himself  in  his  old  age  reduced  to  comparative 
penury.  Under  these  circumstances  the  object  of  his  friends 
was  to  raise  a  subscription  for  him,  but  fearful  of  offending 
him,  they  inquired  of  him  in  the  first  instance  whether  he 
was  averse  to  such  a  measure.  The  reply  was  worthy  of  the 
man.  "  I  have  not  wasted,"  he  said,  "  the  little  wealth  of 
which  I  was  formerly  possessed  in  self-indulgence  or  vain 
expenses,  and  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  in  my  old  age 
I  am  poor."  This  excellent  man,  whose  death  took  place  on 
the  29th  March,  1751,  at  his  lodgings  near  Leicester  Square, 
by  his  own  wish  was  buried  in  the  vaults  under  the  chapel 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  The  Foundling  Hospital  con- 
tains some  very  interesting  pictures  by  Hogarth,  Sir  Joshua 
Eeynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  others,  and  is  altogether  well 
worthy  of  a  visit. 

In  Doughty  Street,  Foundling  Hospital,  the  Reverend 
Sydney  Smith,  the  wit,  was  residing  in  1805. 

Lamb's-Conduit  Street  leads  us  into  Great  Ormond  Street, 
the  site  of  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  Powys  House, 
the  residence  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third  of  the 
Herberts,  Marquises  of  Powys.  Their  name  is  still  pre- 
served in  Powys  Place.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Powys 
House  was  occupied  by  the  French  Ambassador,  the  Due 
d'Aumont,  and  having  been  burnt  down  during  his  occu- 
pancy, was  rebuilt  with  considerable  splendour  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  second  mansion,  which 
was  of  brick  ornamented  with  fluted  pilasters,  was  remark- 
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able  for  its  having  a  large  reservoir  on  the  roof,  which  served 
the  double  purpose  of  a  piscatorium  and  of  supplying  water 
in  case  of  fire.  Powys  House,  which  for  twenty  years  was 
the  residence  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  was  pulled 
down  in  1777,  a  portion  of  the  present  street  having  been 
previously  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Even  as 
late  as  some  eighty  years  since,  the  north  side  of  Great 
Ormond  Street  commanded  views  of  Islington,  Hampstead, 
and  Highgate.  In  this  street,  at  No.  49,  resided  the  cele- 
brated physician,  Dr.  Mead,  and  here  he  kept  his  fine  col- 
lection of  books,  drawings,  medals,  and  antiquities.  He 
died  here  in  1754.  In  this  street  also  resided  Dr.  George 
Hickes,  the  scholar  and  divine,  who  died  in  1715 ;  Robert 
Nelson,  the  author  of  the  "  Fasts  and  Festivals,"  who  died 
at  Kensington,  the  same  year;  Dr.  Stukeley,  previously  to 
his  removal  to  Queen  Square ;  Dr.  John  Hawkesworth ; 
Zachary  Macaulay,  at  No.  50  ;  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  at 
No.  45 ;  and  lastly,  here,  in  1832,  died  Charles  Butler,  the 
author  of  the  agreeable  "  Reminiscences,"  which  bear  his 
name. 

From  Great  Ormond  Street  we  pass  into  Queen  Square, 
which  from  its  having  been  principally  built  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  was  named  in  honour  of  that  sovereign. 
Here  lived  and  died  the  indefatigable,  but  somewhat  fanci- 
ful, antiquary,  William  Stukeley,  who  held  the  neighbouring 
living  of  St.  George  the  Martyr.  The  death  of  the  amiable 
old  man  was  characteristic  of  his  blameless  life.  On  the 
27th  of  February,  1765,  on  his  return  from  his  favourite 
country  house  at  Kentish  Town,  to  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  paying  frequent  visits,  he  lay  down,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  custom,  on  his  couch  in  Queen 
Square,  waiting  for  his  housekeeper  to  come  and  read  to 
him.  Subsequently,  some  occasion  calling  her  from  the  apart- 
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merit,  on  her  return  he  observed  with  a  cheerful  look — "  Sally, 
an  accident  has  happened  since  you  have  been  absent."  "  Pray 
what  is  that,  sir  ?"  "  No  less  than  a  stroke  of  the  palsy  !" 
"  I  hope  not,  sir,"  she  replied,  and  began  to  weep.  "  Nay, 
do  not  trouble  yourself,"  he  said,  "  but  get  some  help  to 
carry  me  up  stairs,  for  I  never  shall  come  down  again  but 
on  men's  shoulders."  "Soon  after,"  adds  his  biographer, 
Collinson,  "  his  faculties  failed  him ;  but  he  continued  quiet 
and  composed,  as  in  a  sleep,  until  Sunday  following,  the  3rd 
of  March,  1765,  and  then  departed,  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year,  which  he  attained  by  his  remarkable  temperance  and 
regularity."  By  his  own  wish  he  was  buried  in  a  particular 
spot  in  the  churchyard  of  West  Ham,  Essex.  It  was  his 
further  desire  that  the  turf  might  be  laid  smoothly  over 
him,  but  that  no  monument  should  be  raised  over  his 
grave. 

Another  eminent  person  who  resided  in  Queen  Square, 
was  the  learned  physician,  Dr.  Anthony  Askew,  who  formed 
here  his  rare  and  valuable  collection  of  books,  which  at  his 
death,  in  1784,  sold  for  £5000.  In  this  Square,  also,  Alder- 
man Barber,  the  printer,  died  in  1741 ;  here  Jonathan 
Richardson,  the  painter,  breathed  his  last  in  1745,  at  the  age 
of  eighty ;  and  here  his  son,  "  the  younger  Richardson,"  died 
in  1770.  Dr.  Johnson  mentions  his  frequent  visits  to  John 
Campbell,  the  author  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  Admirals,"  at 
the  residence  of  the  latter  in  Queen's  Square.  "  I  used  to 
go  pretty  often  to  Campbell's,  on  a  Sunday  evening,  till  I 
began  to  consider  the  shoals  of  Scotchmen  who  flocked  about 
him  might  probably  say,  when  anything  of  mine  was  well 
done, '  Ay,  ay,  he  has  learned  this  of  CAMMELL.'  "  Camp- 
bell's residence  was  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Queen 
Square,  and  here  he  died  in  December,  1775.  In  Queen 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  George  Vertue,  the  engraver,  was  re- 
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siding  in  1712.  Campbell,  Jonathan  Richardson,  and  his 
wife,  and  Robert  Nelson,  lie  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
George  the  Martyr.  Here  also  were  interred  the  celebrated 
Nancy  Dawson,  who  died  at  Hampstead  in  May,  1767 ;  Ed- 
ward Dilly,  the  bookseller,  and  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  and 
the  late  Zachary  Macaulay.  This  church,  which  is  other- 
wise as  uninteresting  as  it  is  unsightly,  was  built  in  1706, 
and  was  constituted  a  parish  church  in  September,  1723. 

From  Queen  Square  let  us  pass  into  Southampton  Row, 
where  we  find  Gray  the  poet  lodging  at  one  period,  at  a  Mr. 
Jauncey's,  in  the  same  house  which  had  previously  been 
occupied  by  Dr.  Warton.  The  space  between  Southampton 
Row  and  Montague  Street  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  fair 
gardens  of  Southampton  House.  This  splendid  mansion, 
which  extended  along  the  whole  of  the  north  side  of  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  with  a  spacious  courtyard  in  front  towards 
-Holborn,  was,  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  First  and  Second, 
the  princely  residence  of  the  Wriothesleys,  Earls  of  South- 
ampton, after  their  removal  from  their  old  mansion  above 
Holborn  Bars.  The  spot  recalls  many  interesting  associations. 
Here,  "  at  his  house  near  Holburne,  in  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don," breathed  his  last,  in  1667,  the  wise  and  virtuous 
Thomas  Wriothesley,  the  last  Earl  of  that  ancient  race,  who, 
as  the  faithful  friend  and  upright  minister  of  Charles  the 
First,  played  so  prominent  a  part  at  the  closing  period  of 
that  unhappy  reign.  Here,  too,  passed  the  childhood  of  that 
tender  wife  and  heroic  woman,  Lady  Rachael  Russell — 

" that  sweet  saint  who  sat  by  Russell's  side ; — " 

and  here,  after  her  marriage  to  Lord  Russell,  she  spent  the 
happiest  years  of  her  life.  Her  devotion  to  her  ill-fated 
lord,  the  personal  assistance  which  she  rendered  him  at  his 
trial,  their  agonizing  interviews  in  the  Tower,  her  heroic 
VOL.  III.  9 
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calmness  at  their  last  parting,  and  her  passionate  bursts  of 
grief  when  all  was  over  and  when  she  had  no  longer  to  dread 
that  her  presence  might  unnerve  her  beloved  one,  are  among 
the  most  touching  passages  in  history.  Lady  Russell  passed 
many  years  of  her  widowhood  in  Southampton  House,  and 
hence  many  of  her  interesting  letters .  are  dated.  South- 
ampton House  after  her  death  became  the  property  of  the 
Dukes  of  Bedford,  on  which  occasion  it  changed  its  name  to 
Bedford  House.  On  the  9th  of  February,  1665,  Evelyn  in- 
serts in  his  "  Diary," — "  Dined  at  my  Lord  Treasurer's,  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  in  Bloomsbury,  where  he  was  building 
a  noble  square,  or  piazza,  a  little  town.  His  own  house 
stands  too  low.  Some  noble  rooms,  a  pretty  cedar  chapel,  a 
naked  garden  to  the  north,  but  good  air."  It  was  in  the 
fields  behind  Southampton  House  that,  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Third,  the  London  gallants  were  in  the  habit  of 
settling  their  disputes  with  the  sword.  The  old  mansion 
was  taken  down  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, when  the  north  side  of  Bloomsbury  Square  was 
erected  on  its  site.  In  Southampton  Street,  running  from 
Bloomsbury  Square  into  Holborn,  Colley  Gibber  informs  us 
that,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1671,  he  first  saw  the  light. 

Bloomsbury  Square,  originally  called  Southampton  Square, 
derives  its  name  from  the  manor  and  village  of  Lomesbury, 
or  Bloomsbury,  now  occupied  by  the  square  and  its  sur- 
rounding streets.  At  Lomesbury,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
a  retired  village,  our  early  monarchs  had  a  large  establish- 
ment for  their  horses  and  hawks ;  indeed,  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  it  would  seem  to  have  been  still 
kept  up  as  a  branch  of  the  royal  stables.  Dr.  Radcliffe,  the 
celebrated  physician;  Richard  Baxter,  the  Nonconformist 
divine ;  Dr.  Akenside ;  Sir  Hans  Sloane ;  and  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Ellenborough,  resided  at  different  periods  in  this 
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square.  Here  also,  at  the  north-east  angle,  was  the  residence 
of  the  great  Lord  Mansfield.     He  was  living  here  at  the 
time  of  the  Protestant  riots  in  1780,  when  the  mob  attacked 
and  set  fire  to  the  house.     Not  only  did  his  valuable  pic- 
tures and  library  perish  in  the  flames,  but  the  Earl  himself 
and  Lady  Mansfield  had  a  narrow  escape  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  infuriated  populace.     "  I  was  personally 
present,"  writes  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall  in  his  "  Memoirs  of 
his  own  Time,"  "  at  many  of  the  most  tremendous  effects  of 
popular  fury  on  the  memorable  7th  of  June,  the  night  on 
which  it  attained  its  highest  point.     About  nine  o'clock  on 
that  evening,  accompanied  by  three  other  gentlemen,  we  set 
out  from  Portland  Place,  in  order  to  view  the  scene.   Having 
got  into  a  hackney  coach,  we  drove  first  to  Bloomsbury 
Square,  attracted  to  that  spot  by  a  rumour  generally  spread 
that  Lord   Mansfield's  residence,  situate  at  the  north-east 
corner,  was  either  already  burnt  or  destined  for  destruction. 
Hart  Street  and  Great  Russell  Street  presented  each  to  the 
view,  as  we  passed,  large  fires  composed  of  furniture  taken 
from  the  houses  of  magistrates  or  other  obnoxious  indivi- 
duals.    Quitting  the  coach,  we  crossed  the  square,  and  had 
scarcely  got  under  the  wall  of  Bedford  House,  when  we 
heard  the  door  of  Lord  Mansfield's  house  burst  open  with 
violence.     In  a  few  minutes  all  the  contents  of  the  apart- 
ments being  precipitated  from  the  windows,  were  piled  up 
and  wrapped  in  flames.     A  file  of  foot-soldiers  arriving,  drew 
up  near  the  blazing  pile  ;  but  without  either  attempting  to 
quench  the  fire  or  to  impede  the  mob,  who  were  indeed  far 
too  numerous  to  admit  of  being  dispersed,  or  even  intimi- 
dated by  a  small  detachment  of  infantry.     The  populace 
remained  masters." 

After  having  witnessed  the  sacking  and  burning  of  Mans- 
field House,  Sir  Nathaniel  and  his  companions  proceeded 
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into  Holborn,  where  the  first  object  which  presented  itself 
was  the  flames  bursting  from  the  dwelling-house  and  ware- 
houses of  an  obnoxious  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Langdale.  "  They  were  altogether,"  writes  Wrax- 
all,  "  enveloped  in  smoke  and  flame.  In  front  had  assembled 
an  immense  multitude  of  both  sexes,  many  of  whom  were 
females,  and  not  a  few  held  infants  in  their  arms.  All 
appeared  to  be,  like  ourselves,  attracted  as  spectators  solely 
by  curiosity,  without  taking  any  part  in  the  acts  of  violence. 
Spirituous  liquors  in  great  quantity  ran  down  the  kennel  of 
the  street,  and  numbers  of  the  populace  were  already  intoxi- 
cated with  this  beverage.  So  little  disposition,  however, 
did  they  manifest  to  riot  or  pillage,  that  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  conceive  who  were  the  authors  and  perpetrators 
of  such  enormous  mischief,  if  we  had  not  distinctly  seen  at 
the  windows  of  the  house  men,  who,  while  the  floors  and 
rooms  were  on  fire,  calmly  tore  down  the  furniture  and 
threw  it  into  the  streets,  or  tossed  it  into  the  flames.  They 
experienced  no  kind  of  opposition  during  a  considerable 
time  that  we  remained  at  this  place,  but  a  party  of  the 
Horse-guards  arriving,  the  terrified  crowd  instantly  began 
to  disperse,  and  we,  anxious  to  gratify  our  further  curiosity, 
continued  our  progress  on  foot  along  Holborn  to  Fleet  Mar- 
ket. I  would  in  vain  attempt  adequately  to  describe  the 
spectacle  which  presented  itself  when  we  reached  the  de- 
clivity of  the  hill  close  to  St.  Andrew's  Church.  The  other 
house  and  magazines  of  Mr.  Langdale,  who  as  a  Catholic  had 
been  selected  for  the  blind  vengeance  of  the  mob,  situated 
in  the  hollow  space  near  the  north  end  of  Fleet  Market, 
threw  up  into  the  air  a  pinnacle  of  flame  resembling  a  vol- 
cano. Such  was  the  beautiful  and  brilliant  effect  of  the  illu- 
mination, that  St.  Andrew's  Church  appeared  to  be  almost 
scorched  by  the  heat  of  so  prodigious  a  body  of  fire ;  and 
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the  figures  designated  on  the  clock  were  as  distinctly  per- 
ceptible as  at  noonday.  It  resembled,  indeed,  a  tower  rather 
than  a  private  building  in  a  state  of  conflagration;  and 
would  have  inspired  the  beholder  with  a  sentiment  of  admi- 
ration allied  to  pleasure,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  separate 
the  object  from  its  causes  and  its  consequences.  The  wind, 
however,  did  not  augment  its  rage  on  this  occasion ;  for  the 
night  was  serene  and  the  sky  unclouded,  except  when  it 
became  obscured  by  the  volumes  of  smoke  which,  from  time 
to  time,  produced  a  temporary  darkness.  The  mob,  which 
completely  blocked  up  the  whole  street  in  every  part  and  in 
all  directions,  prevented  our  approaching  within  fifty  or 
sixty  yards  of  the  building ;  but  the  populace,  though  still 
principally  composed  of  persons  allured  by  curiosity,  evi- 
dently began  here  to  assume  a  more  disorderly  and  fero- 
cious character.  Troops,  either  horse  or  foot,  we  still  saw 
none ;  nor,  in  the  midst  of  this  combination  of  tumult,  terror, 
and  violence,  had  the  ordinary  police  ceased  to  continue  its 
functions.  While  we  stood  by  the  wall  of  St.  Andrew's 
Churchyard  a  watchman,  with  his  lantern  in  his  hand, 
passed  us,  calling  the  hour  as  if  in  a  time  of  profound  tran- 
quillity. " 

.  The  residence  of  another  eminent  lawyer,  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough,  before  he  removed  to  St.  James's  Square,  was  at  the 
corner-house  of  Bloomsbury  Square  and  Orange  Street. 
No.  6,  Bloomsbury  Square,  was  the  residence  of  the  late 
Isaac  Disraeli,  the  author  of  the  "  Curiosities  of  Literature" 
and  the  "  Quarrels  of  Authors." 

In  Bedford  Place  died,  in  May,  1811,  the  celebrated  dra- 
matic writer,  Richard  Cumberland ;  and  in  Charlotte  Street, 
now  Bloomsbury  Street,  on  the  east  side,  Theodore  Hook 
first  saw  the  light. 

The   church  of  St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  consecrated  in 
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1731,  is  the  work  of  Nicholas  Hawksnioor,  a  pupil  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  It  possesses  no  interest  and  but  little 
merit.  The  portico,  supported  by  pillars  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  has  indeed  been  much  admired ;  but  the  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  a  pyramid  with  George  the  First  at  the  top, 
and  with  lions  and  unicorns,  with  their  tails  and  heels  in  the 
air,  at  the  base,  affords  a  specimen  of  architecture  which 
Walpole  justly  styles  a  master-piece  of  absurdity.  This 
church  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  neighbouring  one 
of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Bloomsbury. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  this  part  of  London  consti- 
tuted one  of  its  most  fashionable  localities;  disputing  the 
palm  in  this  respect  with  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Soho  Square, 
and  Queen  Square,  Westminster.  In  1708,  for  instance, 
we  find  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  Lords  Paget  and  Castleton  occu- 
pying houses  in  Bloomsbury  Square ;  while  in  Great  Russell 
Street  stood  Montague  House  and  Thanet  House.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  in  this  latter  street  lived  at  one  period  the 
great  artist,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  Strype  speaks  of  Great 
Russell  Street  as  having  "  on  the  north  side  gardens  behind 
the  houses,  and  the  prospect  of  the  pleasant  fields  up  to 
Highgate  and  Hampstead,  insomuch  that  this  place,  by  phy- 
sicians, is  named  the  most  healthful  of  any  in  London." 

So  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Russell  Square  appears  to  have  been  still  the  resort 
of  highwaymen.  To  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Horace  Walpole 
writes  on  the  31st  of  January,  1750 : — "  You  will  hear  little 
news  from  England,  but  of  robberies.  The  numbers  of  dis- 
banded soldiers  and  sailors  have  all  taken  to  the  road,  or 
rather  to  the  street.  People  are  almost  afraid  of  stirring 
after  it  is  dark.  My  Lady  Albemarle  was  robbed  the  other 
night  in  Great  Russell  Street  by  nine  men.  The  King 
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[George  II.]  gave  her  a  gold  watch  and  chain  the  next  day. 
She  says  '  the  manner  was  all ;'  and  indeed  so  it  was,  for  I 
never  saw  a  more  frippery  present,  especially  considering 
how  great  a  favourite  she  is,  and  my  Lady  Yarmouth's 
friend."  So  infested  at  this  period  were  even  the  more 
populous  thoroughfares  of  London  with  highwaymen,  that 
on  the  very  day  preceding  the  date  of  Walpole's  letter,  we 
find  a  proclamation  in  the  "London  Gazette"  offering  a 
reward  of  £100  for  the  apprehension  of  any  such  offender 
against  the  laws.  The  fact  is  that,  favoured  by  the  ill-lighted 
and  ill-protected  state  of  the  streets,  highway  robberies  were 
committed  in  the  heart  of  London  up  to  a  much  later  period 
than  is  usually  supposed.  Only  some  sixty  years  ago  a 
near  relative  of  the  author,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  was  on 
his  way  to  Ranelagh,  when,  in  Piccadilly,  opposite  to  St. 
James's  Church,  the  hackney-coach  in  which  they  were  was 
suddenly  stopped ;  at  the  same  time  two  men  with  pistols 
presented  themselves  one  at  each  door,  while  a  third  jumped 
on  the  box  to  overawe  the  coachman.  Without  the  means  of 
defence,  they  were  compelled  to  satisfy  the  ruffians  by  deli- 
vering up  their  watches  and  money ;  their  next  step  being 
to  drive  to  the  nearest  police-station  in  order  to  give  infor- 
mation of  the  robbery.  Here  but  little  hopes  of  redress  were 
held  out  to  them.  Not  only  was  their  tale  listened  to  as  if 
it  had  been  one  of  common  occurrence,  but,  as  regarded 
the  evidence  of  the  coachman,  they  were  told  that  very 
little  doubt  existed  but  that  he  was  in  league  with  the 
robbers. 

To  return  to  Great  Russell  Street.  In  this  street  John  Le 
Neve,  the  antiquary,  was  born  on  the  27th  of  December, 
1679 ;  and  here  in  February,  1768,  died  Speaker  Onslow. 
Here,  too,  was  the  residence  of  the  great  actor,  John  Philip 
Kernble,  principally  conspicuous  from  its  double  windows  in 
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the  library,  which  drew  from  the  late  James  Smith  the  fol- 
lowing lively  lines : — 

"  Rheumatic  pains  make  Kemble  halt ; 

He,  fretting  in  amazement, 

To  counteract  the  dire  assault, 

Erects  a  double  casement. 

"  Ah  !  who  from  fell  disease  can  run  ? 

With  added  ills  he's  troubled  ; 
For  when  the  glazier's  task  is  done, 
He  finds  his  panes  are  doubled." 

Kemble's  house,  No.  89 — afterwards  the  residence  of  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  the  principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum — 
was  taken  downLin  1847,  to  make  room  for  the  new  build- 
ings required  by  the  Museum.  At  No.  72,  Great  Russell 
Street,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  residing  in  1828. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  in  Great  Russell  Street  is 
unquestionably  Montague  House,  now  converted  into  the 
British  Museum.  This  magnificent  mansion  was  originally 
built  in  1678,  by  Ralph,  first  Duke  of  Montague,  ambassador 
to  France  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third.  A  few  years 
afterwards  we  find  it  leased  by  the  Duke,  then  Lord  Mon- 
tague, to  William,  fourth  Earl  of  Devonshire,  during  whose 
occupancy  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  of  January,  1686.  The  Countess  and  her  children, 
after  a  very  narrow  escape  with  their  lives,  were  carried  in 
blankets  to  Southampton  House,  where  they  were  hospi- 
tably received  by  their  neighbour,  Lady  Russell,  who  in  one 
of  her  letters  to  Dr.  Fitzwilliam  has  left  us  an  account  of  the 
catastrophe.  The  mansion  was  shortly  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
Lord  Montague  with  increased  splendour.  The  architect  was 
a  M.  Poughet,  who  laid  out  the  buildings  and  gardens  entirely 
on  the  French  model.  Even  the  staircase  and  ceilings  at 
Montague  House  were  painted  by  French  artists. 

In  Montague  House  resided  for  many  years  the  eccentric 
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Lady  Elizabeth  Cavendish,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Henry 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  afterwards  successively  Duchess  of  Albe- 
marle  and  Montague.  She  had  been  contracted  in  early 
youth  to  Christopher,  only  son  of  the  celebrated  George 
Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle.  This  marriage  had  been  a  fa- 
vourite project  of  the  old  Duke,  and  accordingly,  feeling 
himself  dying  without  its  having  taken  place,  he  resolved  on 
having  it  solemnized  in  his  sick  chamber,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done  on  the  30th  of  December,  1669,  only  four  days 
before  he  breathed  his  last ;  th#  bridegroom  being  at  the 
time  only  sixteen,  and  the  bride  probably  considerably 
younger.  Their  union  was  not  a  happy  one ;  the  Duke's 
life  being  embittered  by  the  fretfulness  and  ill  temper  of  his 
imperious  wife.  After  his  death  his  Duchess,  whose  wealth 
must  have  been  immense,  publicly  expressed  her  determina- 
tion to  marry  no  one  but  a  sovereign  prince.  Among  her 
suitors  were  the  reprobate  Lord  Rosse,  and  Lord  Montague. 
In  order  to  flatter  her  insane  fancies,  the  latter  is  said  to 
have  courted  her  as  Emperor  of  China,  which  produced  from 
his  angry  competitor  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Insulting  rival !  never  boast 
Thy  conquest  lately  won ; 
No  wonder  if  her  heart  was  lost, 
Her  senses  first  were  gone. 

"  From  one  that's  under  Bedlam's  laws, 

What  glory  can  be  had  ? 
For  love  of  tb.ee  was  not  the  cause, 
It  proves  that  she  was  mad." 

Of  her  insanity  there  can  be  no  doubt :  indeed,  her  second 
husband  placed  her  in  confinement  with  an  allowance  of 
£3000  a  year.  To  the  last  she  was  indulged  in  her  phan- 
tasies, especially  being  served  on  the  knee  as  a  sovereign 
princess.  The  apartments  which  she  occupied  in  Montague 
House  were  on  the  ground  floor.  Her  death  took  place  in 
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1734,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  at  Newcastle  House,  Clerken- 
well,  her  paternal  property. 

It  was  in  the  meadows  behind  Montague  House  that 
Aubrey  mentions  the  following  incident  as  having  occurred 
in  1694.  "  The  last  summer,"  he  writes,  "on  the  day  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  I  accidentally  was  walking  in  the  pasture 
behind  Montague  House.  It  was  twelve  o'clock.  I  saw 
there  about  two  or  three  and  twenty  young  women,  most  of 
them  well  habited,  on  their  knees  very  busy,  as  if  they  had 
been  weeding.  I  could  no*  presently  learn  what  the  matter 
was ;  at  last  a  young  man  told  me  that  they  were  looking 
for  a  coal  under  the  root  of  a  plantain,  to  put  under  their 
heads  that  night,  and  they  should  dream  who  would  be  their 
husbands.  It  was  to  be  found  that  day  and  hour." 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  ground  behind  the 
north-west  of  Russell  Street  was  occupied  by  a  farm  belong- 
ing to  two  old  maiden  sisters  of  the  name  of  Capper.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  "  Book  for  a  Rainy  Day" — '•'  They 
wore  riding-habits  and  men's  hats.  One  rode  an  old  grey 
mare ;  and  it  was  her  spiteful  delight  to  ride  with  a  pair  of 
shears  after  boys  who  were  flying  their  kites,  purposely  to 
cut  their  strings :  the  other  sister's  business  was  to  seize  the 
clothes  of  the  lads  who  trespassed  on  their  premises  to 
bathe." 

In  Bolton  House,  formerly  the  corner-house  of  Russell 
Square  turning  into  Great  Guildford  Street,  resided  Lord 
Chancellor  Loughborough.  The  residence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  was  on  the  east  side  of  Russell  Square,  No.  65, 
four  doors  from  that  of  Lord  Loughborough.  In  this  square 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  destroyed  himself  in  1818.  At  No.  2 
Bernard  Street,  Russell  Square,  resided  Joseph  Munden, 
the  comedian. 

No.  6,  Bedford  Square,  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of 
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Lord  Eldon.  At  that  period,  when  the  punishment  of  death 
was  much  more  common  than  in  the  present  day,  it  hap- 
pened that  a  foot-pad  had  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on 
account  of  a  street  robbery  which  he  had  committed  close  to 
Lord  Eldon's  house  in  this  square.  When  the  Recorder 
subsequently  presented  his  report  to  the  King,  all  the  Minis- 
ters, with  the  exception  of  one,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
the  man  should  be  left  for  execution.  The  King,  however, 
observing  that  Lord  Eldon  had  been  silent,  called  upon  him 
for  his  opinion,  which  the  Chancellor  gave  in  favour  of 
mercy.  "Very  well,"  said  the  King;  "since  his  lordship, 
who  lives  in  Bedford  Square,  thinks  there  is  no  great  harm 
in  committing  robberies  there,  the  poor  fellow  shall  not  be 
hanged."*  In  Store  Street,  Bedford  Square,  the  celebrated 
actor,  Thomas  King,  breathed  his  last  in  December,  1805. 

Before  quitting  this  neighbourhood,  let  us  not  omit  to 
mention  that  in  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  lived  John 
George  Morland  and  Richard  Wilson,  the  painters,  and  that 
in  Buckingham  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  John  Flaxman,  the 
sculptor,  breathed  his  last.  Let  us  not  forget  also  the  resi- 
dence of  the  delightful  actor,  Jack  Bannister,  who  lived  and 
died  in  Gower  Street.  A  strange  superstition  had  impressed 
itself  on  his  mind  that  he  should  die  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
the  number  corresponding  with  that  of  his  house  in  Gower 
Street.  He  survived,  howevei',  till  his  seventy-seventh  year. 

In  Gower  Street  Lord  Eldon  lived  for  thirteen  years,  and 
here  also  resided  John  Adolphus,  the  historian,  and  Harley, 
the  comedian. 

*  Twiss's  "Life  of  Eldon,"  vol.  i.,  p.  399. 
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CHEAPSIDE  AT  AN  EARLY  PERIOD  CALLED  THE  "  CROWN  FIELD." — TOURNA- 
MENTS HELD  THERE. — PERSONS  EXECUTED  AT  THE  STANDARD  IN  CHEAP- 
SIDE. — "EVIL  MAY-DAY." — ELIZABETH'S  CORONATION  PROCESSION. — THE- 

CROSS. — THE  CONDUIT. — CELEBRATED   RESIDENCE   IN   CHEAPSIDE.— STREETS 
IN    THE    VICINITY. — "  MERMAID    TAVERN." — GUILDHALL. — TRIAL  -  SCENES, 
AND    ENTERTAINMENTS    THERE. — ST.     MARY-LE-BOW. — "  CROWN    SELD."— 
WATLING   STREET. — GOLDSMITHS'    AND   COACHMAKERS'    HALL. 

LET  us  retrace  our  steps  into  Cheapside.  This  celebrated 
street,  which  derives  its  name  from  chepe,  a  market,, 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  an  open 
space  called  the  "  Crown  Field,"  from  the  Crown  Inn,  which 
stood  at  the  east  end  of  it.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
the  sign  of  the  "Crown"  in  Cheapside  was  kept  by  one 
Walter  Walker,  who  happened  to  observe  in  joke  that  he 
intended  to  make  his  son  "  heir  to  the  crown."  The  words 
reached  the  jealous  ears  of  royalty.  The  foolish  equivoque 
was  construed  into  the  crime  of  high  treason,  and  the  man 
was  hanged  opposite  to  his  own  door. 

In  the  days  of  our  Norman  sovereigns,  when  Cheapside 
was  still  the  "  Crown  Field,"  it  shared  with  Smithfield  the 
honour  of  witnessing  those  gorgeous  tournaments  of  which 
the  old  chroniclers  have  bequeathed  us  such  vivid  descrip- 
tions. There  is,  in  fact,  no  street  in  London  more  intimately 
associated  with  the  romantic  history  of  the  past.  Here,  in 
1329,  between  Wood  Street  and  Queen  Street,  Edward  the 
Third  held  a  solemn  tournament  in  honour  of  the  French 
Ambassadors;  the  street  being  covered  with  sand  to  pre- 
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vent  the  horses  from  slipping,  while  across  it  ran  a  scaffold, 
richly  decorated,  in  which  sat  Queen  Philippa  and  her  ladies 
in  all  the  blaze  of  beauty  and  precious  stones.  The  King, 
surrounded  by  the  rank  and  chivalry  of  the  land,  was  also 
present;  while  apart  sat  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Common  Council  in  their  scarlet  robes  and  chains  of  massive 
gold.  Unfortunately,  in  the  midst  of  the  tilting  the  gallery 
on  which  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  sat  suddenly  gave  way, 
"  whereby,"  writes  Stow,  "  they  were,  with  some  shame, 
forced  to  fall  down."  Some  injuries  occurred  to  the  knights 
and  others  who  were  standing  close  to  the  gallery,  but  hap- 
pily the  ladies  escaped  unhurt.  The  Bang,  nevertheless, 
was  so  exasperated  against  the  master-carpenter  who  had 
erected  the  scaffolding,  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  forthwith 
led  to  the  gallows.  The  Queen,  however,  threw  herself  on 
her  knees,  and  so  pathetically  pleaded  to  the  King  to  save 
the  life  of  the  offender,  that  with  some  difficulty  he  con- 
sented. Philippa's  reward  for  her  generous  interference 
was  a  unanimous  shout  of  applause  from  the  surrounding 
multitude. 

In  the  same  reign  (1339)  we  find  Cheapside  the  scene  of 
a  sanguinary  encounter  between  the  rival  companies  of  the 
Skinners  and  Fishmongers.  In  the  heat  of  the  fray,  the 
Lord  Mayor  arrived  on  the  spot  with  a  band  of  armed  citi- 
zens, but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  attempted  to  restore  quiet. 
The  rival  factions,  making  common  cause,  drove  him  and  his 
men-at-arms  from  the  field ;  nor  was  it  till  the  Sheriffs  made 
their  appearance  with  a  large  reinforcement  that  the  riot 
was  quelled  and  the  ringleaders  were  seized.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  seven  of  them  were  hanged  in  Cheapside  without 
even  the  pretence  of  a  trial. 

Edward  the  Third  died  in  1377,  shortly  after  which  event 
his  grandson,  Richard  the  Second,  proceeded  in  great  state 
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through  Cheapside  in  his  way  from  the  Tower  to  his  coro- 
nation at  Westminster.  In  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  assem- 
blage of  peers,  knights,  and  esquires,  the  young  King,  clad 
in  white  robes,  rode  solemnly,  we  are  told,  through  the 
"  public  ways  "  till  he  came  "  to  the  noble  street  called  the 
Chepe,"  the  houses  of  which  were  hung  with  tapestry  and 
cloth  of  arras,  and  thence  to  "  Flete-strete,"  and  so  direct  to 
the  royal  palace  of  Westminster.  Similarly  animated  was 
the  scene  at  Cheapside  when,  four  years  afterwards,  Richard 
conducted  his  young  betrothed,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  through 
London,  on  her  way  to  her  bridal  and  coronation  at  West- 
minster. At  the  upper  end  of  Cheapside,  we  are  told,  was 
erected  a  castle,  from  which  flowed  fountains  of  wine,  and 
from  which  beautiful  maidens  blew  gold  leaf  in  the  faces  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  and  threw  florins  of  counterfeited  gold 
over  their  horses'  heads. 

During  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  we  find  several  persons 
beheaded  by  the  infuriated  mob  at  the  Standard  in  Cheap- 
side.  Here  also,  in  1450,  when  Jack  Cade  made  himself 
master  of  the  metropolis,  Lord  Say,  High  Treasurer  of  Eng- 
land, was  put  to  death  by  the  insurgents.  It  was  to  little 
purpose  that  he  claimed  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  his 
peers.  Having  been  wrested  from  the  officers  of  justice,  he 
was  hurried  to  [the  Standard  at  Cheapside,  where  he  was 
decapitated,  after  which  his  head  was  carried  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  London. 

"  Say. — Tell  me  wherein  have  I  offended  most  ? 

Have  I  affected  wealth  or  honour  ?  speak. 

Are  my  chests  filled  with  extorted  gold  ? 

Is  my  apparel  sumptuous  to  behold  ? 

Whom  have  I  injured,  that  ye  seek  my  death  ? 

These  hands  are  free  from  guiltless  blood-shedding; 

This  breast  from  harbouring  foul  deceitful  thoughts. 

0,  let  me  live  ! 
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Cade  [Aside}. — I  feel  remorse  in  myself  with  his  words  :  but  I'll  bridle 
it ;  he  shall  die,  an  it  be  but  for  pleading  so  well  for  his  life. 
Away  with  him  !  he  has  a  familiar  under  his  tongue  ;  he  speaks 
not  o'  God's  name.  Go,  take  him  away,  I  say,  and  strike  off  his 
head  presently :  and  then  break  into  his  son-in-law's  house,  Sir 
James  Cromer,  and  strike  off  his  head,  and  bring  them  both  upon 
two  poles  hither. 
All. — It  shall  be  done  ! 

Say. — Ah,  countrymen  !  if  when  you  make  your  prayers, 
God  should  be  so  obdurate  as  yourselves, 
How  would  it  fare  with  your  departed  souls  ? 
And  therefore  yet  relent,  and  save  my  life  ! 
Cade. — Away  with  him,  and  do  as  I  command  ye." 

King  Henry  VI.,  part  2,  act  iv.,  sc.  7. 

Another  notorious  political  offender  whose  fate  is  asso- 
ciated with  Cheapside,  was  the  handsome  and  accom- 
plished Perkin  Warbeck.  After  his  arrest  in  the  priory  of 
Sheen,  in  Surrey,  he  was  brought  to  London,  and  compelled 
to  sit  for  a  whole  day  in  the  stocks  before  the  entrance  of 
Westminster  Hall.  On  the  following  day  he  was  brought  to 
Cheapside,  where  he  was  again  placed  in  the  stocks,  and 
forced  to  read  a  confession  which  he  is  said  to  have  written 
with  his  own  hand.  At  night  he  was  lodged  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  till  the  23rd  of  November, 
1499,  when  he  was  led  forth  to  be  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

The  Standard  in  Cheapside — anciently  the  spot  where 
criminals  were  executed — is  said  to  have  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  street,  near  Bow  Church.  The  date  of  its  foundation 
remains  unascertained ;  but  inasmuch  as  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth  it  was  in  such  a  ruinous  state 
that  it  was  necessary  to  rebuild  it,  the  presumption  is  that 
it  was  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  was  at  the  Standard  in 
Cheapside  that  William  Fitz-Osbert,  commonly  called 
William  Longbeard — after  having  been  dragged  with  his 
concubine  from  the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow, 
where  he  had  defended  himself  by  force  of  arms— was  exe- 
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cuted  in  1199.  Here,  also,  Walter  Stapleton,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  was  beheaded  by  the  mob  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Second.  Here,  in  1293,  we  find  three  men  decapitated 
for  rescuing  an  offender  from  the  officers  of  justice  ;  and  here, 
in  1461,  John  Davy  had  his  hand  cut  off  for  striking  a  man 
before  the  judges  at  Westminster.  It  was  at  the  Standard 
that  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  1399,  caused  the  blank  charter  of 
Richard  the  Second  to  be  publicly  burnt ;  and,  lastly,  from 
this  spot  it  was  that  Eleanor  Cobham,  wife  of  Humphrey 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  when  convicted  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft, 
was  compelled  to  walk  with  a  sheet  over  her  and  a  taper  in 
her  hand  to  St.  Paul's  Cross. 

Cheapside  is  intimately  associated  with  the  celebrated 
riots  which  took  place  on  the  1st  of  May,  1517,  and  which 
obtained  for  that  day  the  name  of  "  Evil  May  Day."  "  A 
great  heart-burning  and  malicious  grudge,"  writes  Stow, 
"  had  grown  among  the  Englishmen  of  the  city  of  London 
against  strangers ;  the  artificers  finding  themselves  much 
aggrieved,  because  such  a  number  of  strangers  were  per- 
mitted to  resort  hither  with  their  wares,  and  to  exercise 
handicrafts,  to  the  great  hindrance  and  impoverishing  of 
the  King's  liege  people."  The  "heart-burnings"  thus  ex- 
cited had  not  only  for  some  time  threatened  a  popular 
outbreak,  but,  according  to  Stow,  a  general  impression 
got  abroad  that  "on  May-day  next  following  the  City 
would  slay  all  the  aliens,  insomuch  that  diverse  strangers 
fled  out  of  the  City."  At  length,  the  fears  of  the  Corpora- 
tion being  thoroughly  aroused,  they  issued  orders,  strictly 
enjoining  every  householder  to  close  his  habitation  on  the 
evening  of  the  1st  of  May,  and  after  nine  o'clock  at  night  to 
keep  his  sons,  apprentices,  and  servants  within  doors.  A 
trifling  incident,  however,  threw  the  City  into  convulsions. 
One  of  the  Aldermen,  in  passing  through  Cheapside  a  few 
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minutes  after  nine  o'clock,  happened  to  observe  two  appren- 
tices playing  at "  bucklers  "  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  when, 
instead  of  quietly  expostulating  with  them  on  the  impro- 
priety of  their  conduct,  he  threatened,  in  a  peremptory  tone 
of  voice,  to  send  them  to  the  Compter  unless  they  instantly 
desisted  from  their  sport.  An  insolent  reply  on  the  part  of 
one  of  the  apprentices  led  to  the  Alderman  attempting  to 
seize  one  of  the  offenders,  when  the  bystanders  raised  the 
formidable  and  then  familiar  war-shout  of  the  youths  of 
London,  "  Prentices,  prentices  !  clubs,  clubs  ! "  Almost  in  an 
instant  every  door  in  the  neighbourhood  was  thrown  open, 
and  numbers  of  persons,  consisting  principally  of  apprentices, 
servants,  and  watermen,  rushed  to  join  the  fray.  A  tempo- 
rary triumph  awaited  them.  Having  succeeded  in  beating 
every  reinforcement  which  the  Lord  Mayor  was  able  to  bring 
against  them,  they  dispersed  in  different  directions  for  the 
purpose  of  plundering  and  destroying  the  houses  and  ware- 
houses of  the  unoffending  foreigners,  a  work  of  havoc  which 
lasted  till  break  of  day.  At  length,  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
the  majority  of  the  rioters  returned  to  their  several  homes, 
when  the  Lord  Mayor  seized  his  opportunity  and  captured 
3,bout  three  hundred  of  the  remainder.  A  commission  was 
immediately  issued  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  other  noble- 
men to  try  the  offenders,  of  whom  their  reputed  leader,  John 
Lincoln,  and  twelve  others,  were  subsequently  hanged  in 
different  parts  of  London.  The  remainder,  many  of  whom 
were  women  and  boys,  were  also  sentenced  to  death,  but 
were  reprieved  at  the  King's  pleasure  and  subsequently  par- 
doned.* 

On  the  occasion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  proceeding  from  the 
Tower  to  her  coronation  in  Westminster  Abbey,  we  find  her 
received  in  great  state  and  ceremony  at  the  Standard  in 

*  See  vol.  i.,  pp.  239-10. 
VOL.   III.  10 
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Cheapside.  Lining  the  street,  which  was  hung  with  costly 
drapery,  were  arranged  the  different  City  companies,  "  well 
apparelled  with  many  rich  furs,  and  their  livery  hoods  upon 
their  shoulders."  The  Queen  herself — "most  honourably 
accompanied,"  writes  Holinshed,  "  as  well  with  gentlemen, 
barons,  and  other  nobility  of  her  realm,  as  also  a  notable 
train  of  goodly  and  beautiful  ladies,  richly  appointed" — sat  in 
an  open  chariot  sumptuously  ornamented.  On  reaching  the 
Standard,  the  Kecorder  of  London,  in  the  name  of  the  City, 
presented  her  with  a  purse  of  crimson  velvet  containing  a 
thousand  marks  in  gold,  as  a  token  of  its  affectionate  loyalty. 
At  the  same  tune  a  child,  intended  to  personify  Truth, 
having  been  made  to  descend  by  machinery  as  if  from 
Heaven,  presented  her  with  an  English  translation  of  the 
Bible,  which  she  accepted  with  the  greatest  reverence.  It 
was  a  gift,  she  said,  which  gave  her  more  real  gratification; 
than  all  the  other  endearing  proofs  which  she  had  that  day 
experienced  of  her  people's  love. 

Besides  the  Standard,  there  were  anciently  two  other 
remarkable  buildings  in  Cheapside,  the  Cross  and  the  Con- 
duit. The  Cross,  which  stood  nearly  opposite  to  Wood 
Street,  was  one  of  those  beautiful  architectural  memorials 
raised  by  Edward  the  First  in  1296,  to  mark  the  several 
spots  where  the  remains  of  his  beloved  consort,  Eleanor  of 
Castile,  rested  in  their  progress  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
Falling  into  decay,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1441  at  the  expense  of 
John  Hatherley,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  John  Fisher,  Mercer, 
and  other  persons.  Subsequently,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  decorated  with  popish  images,  it  was  much  injured  by 
the  populace  in  1581,  but  was  again  repaired  in  1591.  Its 
final  demolition  took  place  in  May,  1643,  when  it  shared 
the  fate  of  many  other  religious  crosses  in  England,  the 
destruction  of  which  was  voted  by  the  Parliament.  On  that 
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day,  a  troop  of  horse  and  two  companies  of  foot  having  sur- 
rounded the  Cross;  the  work  of  destruction  commenced.  At 
the  moment  that  the  cross  at  the  top  fell  beneath  the  blows 
of  the  workmen,  the  drums  beat  and  the  trumpets  sounded ; 
the  multitude  at  the  same  time  throwing  their  caps  into  the 
air,  and  raising  a  general  shout  of  j oyful  acclamation.  On  the 
night  of  the  6th,  the  leaden  pipes  were  melted  on  the  spot 
amidst  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  renewed  shouts  of  the 
populace.  The  destruction  of  this  "  stately  cross  "  was  wit- 
nessed by  Evelyn,  who  mentions  it  in  his  "  Diary "  with 
expressions  of  great  regret. 

The  Conduit  in  Cheapside  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  rather  to  the  east  of  the  Cross,  and  close  to  the 
Poultry.  It  was  built  about  the  year  1281 ;  was  of  stone, 
and  richly  decorated.  Having  fallen  into  decay,  it  was  re- 
built in  1479  by  Thomas  Ham,  Sheriff  of  London  from 
which  time  it  continued  in  use  till  about  the  year  1613,  when 
it  was  superseded  by  the  great  work  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddel- 
ton,  who  had  accomplished  his  project  of  supplying  London 
with  water  from  the  New  River.  There  was  also  a  "  lesser 
conduit "  in  Cheapside,  known  as  the  Little  Conduit,  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  near  the  east  end  of 
Paternoster  Row. 

The  following  incident  in  connection  with  Cheapside  is 
related  by  Anthony  Wood  as  having  taken  place  during  the 
agitation  caused  by  the  famous  "  Popish  Plot  "  in  1679.  "  In 
the  evening,"  he  writes,  "  when  the  Duke  of  York  returned 
from  his  entertainment  in  the  City,  Gates  and  Bedloe  were 
got  into  the  balcony  of  one  Cockerill,  a  blink-eyed  book- 
seller in  Cheapside,  and  a' great  rabble  about  them.  As  the 
Duke  passed  by  they  cried  out,  '  a  Pope,  a  Pope,'  upon  which 
one  of  the  Duke's  guard  cocked  his  pistol,  and  rede  back, 
saying — '  What  factious  rogues  are  these  ? '  Upon  which, 
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they  cried  out — '  No  Pope,  no  Pope ;'  '  God  bless  his  highness.' 
So  the  King's  worthy  evidence,  Gates  and  Bedloe,  sneaked 
away." 

In  Cheapside  was  born,  in  1591,  one  of  the  sweetest  of 
lyric  poets,  Robert  Herrick.  In  his  "  Tears  to  Thamasis," 
he  writes — 

"  Never  again  shall  I  with  finnie  oar 
Put  from,  or  draw  unto,  the  faithful  shore  ; 
And  landing  here,  or  safely  landing  there, 
Make  way  to  my  beloved  Westminster ; 
Or  to  the  golden  Cheapside,  where  the  earth 
Of  Julia  Herrick  gave  to  me  my  birth." 

The  expression  of  the  "  golden  "  Cheapside  has  apparently 
reference  to  the  father  of  the  poet,  Nicholas  Herrick,  having 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  goldsmith  in  this  street.  He 
survived  the  birth  of  his  gifted  son  little  more  than  a  year ; 
dying  on  the  9th  of  November,  1592,  of  injuries  which  he 
received  by  a  fall  from  an  upper  window  of  his  house  in 
Cheapside.  From  the  circumstance  of  his  will  having  been 
made  only  two  days  before  this  event,  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  the  fall  was  not  altogether  accidental. 

Another  poet  whose  name  is  associated  with  Cheapside  is 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  who  first  commenced  practice  as  a 
physician  in  this  street.  "  His  residence,"  writes  Dr.  John- 
son, "  was  in  Cheapside,  and  his  friends  were  chiefly  in  the 
City.  In  the  early  part  of  Blackmore 's  time  a  citizen  was  a 
term  of  reproach,  and  his  place  of  abode  was  another  topic 
to  which  his  adversaries  had  recourse  in  the  penury  of 
scandal."  . 

In  Cheapside  the  pure-minded  philosopher  and  angler, 
Izaak  Walton,  carried  on  for  some  years  the  trade  of  a 
sempster.  According  to  Anthony  Wood,  he  resided  here  till 
1643,  at  which  time,  "  finding  it.  dangerous  for  honest  men 
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to  be  there,  he  left  the  City,  and  lived  sometimes  at  Stafford, 
and  elsewhere,  but  mostly  in  the  families  of  the  eminent 
clergymen  of  England,  by  whom  he  was  much  beloved." 

Another  celebrated  person  who  lived  in  Cheapside  was  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  whose  residence  is  said  to  have  been  at 
No.  73.  In  this  street  also  died,  in  March,  1769,  in  his 
eighty-eighth  year,  Mr.  David  Barclay,  the  last  surviving 
son  of  Robert  Barclay,  the  author  of  the  "  Apology  for  the 
Quakers."  He  carried  on  the  business  of  a  mercer,  and  had 
the  singular  honour  of  receiving  at  his  house,  No.  108, 
Cheapside,  three  successive  monarchs  on  the  occasion  of 
their  severally  visiting  the  City  on  Lord  Mayor's  day.* 

At  No.  3,  Cheapside,  at  the  corner  of  Paternoster  Eow, 
lived  John  Beyer,  a  linendraper,  the  original  of  Cowper's 
admirable  ballad  of  John  Gilpin,  who  hence  is  said  to  have 
set  out  on  his  memorable  ride. 

"  So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stayed, 

Where  they  did  all  get  in  ; 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog, 
To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

"  Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels, 

Were  never  folk  so  glad  ; 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath, 
As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

"  John  Gilpin  at  his  horse's  side, 

Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane, 

And  up  he  got  in  haste  to  ride, 

But  soon  came  down  again." 

During  more  than  three  centuries — from  the  day  when 
the  old  Benedictine  monk,  John  Lydgate,  penned  his  "  Lon- 
don Lykpenny,"  to  those  in  which  Cowper  charmed  the 
world  with  his  "  John  Gilpin" — we  find  Cheapside  the  great 
resort  of  the  linendrapers  and  haberdashers  of  London. 

*  See  post,  p.  163. 
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"  Then  to  the  Chepe  I  began  me  drawne, 

Where  mutch  people  I  saw  for  to  stande  ; 

One  ofred  me  velvet,  sylke,  and  lawne, 
An  other  he  taketh  me  by  the  hand, 
'  Here  is  Parys  thread,  the  fynest  in  the  land.' 

I  never  was  used  to  such  thyngs  indede, 

And  wantyng  mony  I  myght  not  spede." 

The  streets  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cheapside  are  no 
less  associated  with  eminent  names  than  Cheapside  itself. 
In  Milk  Street — the  site  of  the  London  residence  of  the 
Staffords,  Dukes  of  Buckingham — Sir  Thomas  More  first 
saw  the  light ;  and  in  Bread  Street,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Cheapside,  lived  the  father  of  Milton,  under  whose  roof  in 
this  street  the  great  poet  was  born.  Almost  every  house  in 
London  had  anciently  its  distinguishing  sign.  That  of  Mil- 
ton's father,  who  was  a  scrivener,  was  a  spread-eagle — the 
armorial  bearing  of  his  family — which  was  suspended  over 
his  door.  From  Anthony  Wood,  who  was  only  junior  to 
Milton  by  a  few  years,  we  learn  that  in  his  time  foreigners 
used  to  pay  a  pilgrimage  to  the  house  in  Bread  Street  in 
which  the  poet  first  saw  the  light.  Aubrey  also  informs  us 
— "  The  only  inducement  of  several  foreigners  that  came  over 
to  England,  was  to  see  the  Protector  Oliver,  and  Mr.  John 
Milton,  and  would  see  the  house  and  chamber  where  he  was 
born."  Milton's  father  was  himself  a  poet  and  a  musician. 
"  He  was  an  ingenious  man,"  writes  Aubrey,  "  delighted  in 
music,  and  composed  many  songs  now  in  print,  especially 
that  of '  Oriana.'  "  Milton  himself  addresses  him — 

" thyself 

Art  skilful  to  associate  verse  with  airs 

Harmonious,  and  to  give  the  human  voice 

A  thousand  modulations,  heir  by  right 

Indisputable  of  Arion's  fame. 

Now,  say,  what  wonder  is  it,  if  a  son 

Of  thine  delight  in  verse  ;  if,  so  conjoin'd 

In  close  affinity,  we  sympathize 

In  social  arts  and  kindred  studies  sweet  ?  " 
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The  house  in  which  Milton  was  born  was  burnt  down  in 
the  great  fire  of  1666. 

Bread  Street  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
bread  market  having  been  anciently  held  on  its  site.  In 
Stow's  time,  however,  it  was  entirely  inhabited  by  "  rich 
merchants  ;"  whose  "  diverse  fair  inns  be  there."  In  Basing 
Lane,  Bread  Street,  stood  formerly  Gerard's  Hall,  corrupted 
from  Gisors  Hall.  In  1245  it1  was  the  residence  of  John 
Gisors,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  the  possession  of  whose 
descendants  it  long  remained.  "  On  the  south  side  of  Basing 
Lane,"  writes  Stow,  "is  one  great  house  of  old  time  built 
upon  arched  vaults,  and  with  arched  gates  of  stone,  brought 
from  Caen,  in  Normandy.  The  same  is  now  a  common  hos- 
telry for  receipt  of  travellers,  commonly  and  corruptly  called 
Gerrardes-hall,  of  a  giant  said  to  have  dwelt  there.  In  the 
high-roofed  hall  of  this  house  sometime  stood  a  large  fir- 
pole,  which  reached  to  the  roof  thereof,  and  was  said  to  be 
one  of  the  staves  that  Gerrarde,  the  giant,  used  in  the  wars 
to  run  withal.  There  stood,  also,  a  ladder  of  the  same  length, 
which,  as  they  say,  served  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  a  staff." 
Gerard's  Hall,  with  its  curious  Norman  crypt,  stood  still  1852 
under  the  name  of  the  Gerard's  Hall  Hotel,  when  it  was 
removed  to  make  room  for  Cannon  Street. 

In  Bread  Street  stood  the  famous  Mermaid  Tavern,  en- 
deared to  us  by  its  association  with  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious names  in  the  literature  of  our  country. 

"  At  Bread  Street's  '  Mermaid '  having  dined,  and  merry, 
Proposed  to  go  to  Holborn  in  a  wherry."  BEN  JONSON. 

Here  was  held  the  celebrated  Mermaid  Club,  at  which  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  so  often  presided ;  where  wit  so  often  flashed 
from  the  lips  of  Shakspeare,  Beaumont,  and  Ben  Jonson; 
and  where  the  author  of  "  The  Faery  Queen,"  as  the  intimate 
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friend  of  Raleigh,  was  doubtless  often  a  guest.  Gifford, 
speaking  of  the  year  1603,  observes — "About  this  time,. 
Jonson  probably  began  to  acquire  that  turn  for  conviviality 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  noted.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
previously  to  his  unfortunate  engagement  with  the  wretched 
Cobham  and  others,  had  instituted  a  meeting  of  beaux  esprits 
at  the  Mermaid,  a  celebrated  tavern  in  Friday  Street*  Of 
this  club,  which  combined  more  talent  and  genius  than  ever 
met  together  before  or  since,  our  author  was  a  member :  and 
here,  for  many  years,  he  regularly  repaired  with  Shakspeare, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Selden,  Cotton,  Carew,  Martin,  Donne, 
and  many  others  whose  names,  even  at  this  distant  period, 
call  up  a  mingled  feeling  of  reverence  and  respect."  Beau- 
mont, in  a  charming  poetical  epistle  addressed  to  Ben  Jonson, 
describes  the  "wit-combats"  in  which  they  had  both  of  them 
so  often  borne  a  part  in  the  Mermaid  Tavern : — 

"  What  things  have  we  seen 

Done  at  the  '  Mermaid. '    Heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest, 
And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  his  dull  life  ;  then  when  there  hath  been  thrown 
Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 
For  three  days  past, — wit  that  might  warrant  be 
For  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolishly 
Till  that  were  cancelled  ;  and  when  that  was  gone 
We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 
Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 
Right  witty  ;  though  but  downright  fools,  more  wise." 


*  This  appears  to  be  an  error.  At  the  time  when  Jonson  penned  his- 
couplet  there  was  also  a  "Mermaid"  tavern  in  Cheapside,  and  possibly 
another  in  Friday  Street.  The  "  Mermaid"  in  Cornhill  was  also  probably 
in  existence  at  this  period.  Ben  Jonsou's  expression,  however,  of  "Bread 
Street's  Mermaid,"  evidently  proves  that  the  "  Mermaid  "  frequented  by 
Jonson  and  his  illustrious  associates  was  in  Bread  Street." — See  Cunning- 
ham's "London,"  Art.  "Mermaid  Tavern." 
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Ben  Jonson  has  again  celebrated  the  Mermaid  Tavern  and 
its  delicious  Canary  in  his  delightful  poem,  "Inviting  a 
Friend  to  Supper" : — 

"  But  that  which  most  doth  take  my  muse  and  me, 
Is  a  pure  cup  of  rich  Canary  wine, 
Which  is  the  Mermaid's  now,  but  shall  be  mine." 

And  again — 

"  Of  this  we  will  sup  free,  but  moderately, 
Nor  shall  our  cups  make  any  guilty  men  ; 
But  at  our  parting  we  will  be  as  when 
We  innocently  met.     No  simple  word 
That  shall  be  uttered  at  our  mirthful  boards 
Shall  make  us  sad  next  morning,  or  affright 
The  liberty  that  we  '11  enjoy  to-night." 

Fuller,  speaking  of  the  "  wit-combats"  between  Shak- 
speare  and  Jonson,  observes — "Many  were  the  wit- combats 
between  him  and  Ben  Jonson,  which  two  I  behold  like  a 
Spanish  great  galleon  and  an  English  man-of-war.  Master 
Jonson,  like  the  former,  was  built  far  higher  in  learning, 
solid,  but  slow  in  his  performances.  Shakspeare,  with  the 
English  man-of-war,  lesser  in  bulk  but  lighter  in  sailing, 
could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about,  and  take  advantage  of 
all  winds  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention." 

Friday  Street,  running  parallel  with  Bread  Street,  is  said 
to  have  been  anciently  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  fish- 
mongers ;  its  name  having  been  derived  from  the  great 
quantity  of  business  which  was  carried  on  there  on  a  Fri- 
day, the  fast-day  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  this  street  is 
the  church  of  St.  Matthew,  Friday  Street,  a  plain  stone  struc- 
ture, rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  after  the  destruction 
of  the  old  edifice  by  the  fire  of  London. 

Nearly  opposite  to  Friday  Street  is  Wood  Street,  at  the 
corner  of  which  may  be  seen  a  solitary  tree,  presenting  a 
striking  and  refreshing  appearance  in  this  smoky  and 
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crowded  district.  The  tree  is  interesting,  moreover,  as 
pointing  out  the  site  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter's  at  the 
Cross,  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1666. 

Lad  Lane,  now  forming  part  of  Gresham  Street,  is  said 
to  be  a  corruption  from  Our  Lady  Lane ;  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  having  anciently  stood  there.  Stow,  however,  tells 
us  that  it  should  properly  be  called  Ladle  Street ;  Ladle  Hall 
having  anciently  stood  on  its  site. 

At  the  end  of  King  Street,  running  northward  out  of 
Cheapside,  is  the  Guildhall  of  the  City  of  London.  Pre- 
viously to  the  year  1411,  it  was  held  in  the  street  called 
Aldermanbury.  "  I  myself,"  writes  Stow,  "  have  seen  the 
ruins  of  the  old  court  hall,  in  Aldermanbury  Street,  which 
of  late  hath  been  employed  as  a  carpenter's  yard."  The 
present  edifice  was  commenced  in  1410,  during  the  mayoralty 
of  Sir  Thomas  Knolles,  but  was  not  completed  till  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  suffered  severely  in  the  great  fire,  but 
so  solid  was  its  masonry  that  it  was  able  to  defy  the  fury  of 
the  raging  element,  though  its  fine  old  oak  roof  was  unfor- 
tunately destroyed.  "  Among  other  things  that  night," 
writes  an  eye-witness,  the  Rev.  T.  Vincent,  "  the  sight  of 
Guildhall  was  a  fearful  spectacle,  which  stood  the  whole 
body  of  it  together  for  several  hours,  after  the  fire  had 
taken  it,  without  flames — I  suppose  because  the  timber 
was  of  such  solid  oak — in  a  bright  shining  coal,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  palace  of  gold,  or  a  great  building  of  burnished 
brass."  The  building  was  subsequently  thoroughly  repaired 
at  an  expense  of  £2500. 

The  exterior  front  of  Guildhall,  though  its  appearance  is 
sufficiently  striking  and  picturesque  when  seen  from  Cheap- 
side,  consists  of  a  strange  mixture  of  the  Gothic,  Grecian, 
and  Oriental  styles  of  architecture.  Its  principal  feature  is 
the  great  hall,  which,  notwithstanding  the  barbarous  altera- 
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tions  to  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  been  subjected, 
presents  a  very  imposing  appearance.  It  measures  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  feet  in  length,  forty-eight  feet  in  breadth, 
^nd  fifty-five  in  height. 

The  old  crypt,  too,  beneath  it,  which  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  hall,  is  -well  worthy  of  a  visit.  In  the  hall 
are  five  monuments — each  of  considerable  pretensions,  but 
of  indifferent  merit — to  the  memory  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Chatham;  his  illustrious  son,  William  Pitt;  Lord  Nelson; 
the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  Alderman  Beckford.  Here 
also  are  conspicuous  the  fantastic-looking  figures,  known  as 
Gog  and  Gogmagog,  but  whose  real  names  and  identity  have 
long  been  a  difficulty  with  antiquaries.  Comparatively 
speaking  they  are  of  modern  date,  having  been  carved  by 
Richard  Saunders,  and  set  up  no  later  than  1708.  As  early, 
however,  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  we  find  it  the  cus- 
tom of  the  citizens  of  London  to  display  a  couple  of  gigantic 
figures  in  their  pageants,  to  which  custom  the  Gog  and  Gog- 
magog in  Guildhall  evidently  owe  their  origin.  For  many 
years,  Guildhall  continued  to  be  decorated  with  the  banners 
and  other  trophies  captured  at  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  which 
were  brought  hither  with  great  state  and  ceremony,  but 
which  have  long  since  disappeared. 

Another  interesting  building  connected  with  old  Guildhall 
was  its  ancient  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and 
All  Saints,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  law-courts. 
It  had  anciently  an  establishment  consisting  of  a  warden, 
seven  priests,  three  clerks,  and  four  choristers.  It  was  built 
as  early  as  the  year  1299,  and  was  pulled  down  in  the  year 
1822. 

The  trial-scenes  of  many  celebrated  persons  have  taken 
place  in  Guildhall.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  the  fair  martyr  Anne  Askew,  who  perished  in  the  flames 
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on  the  16th  of  July,  1546.  Here  also  severally  stood  at  the 
bar  of  justice  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Lady  Jane 
Grey ;  the  gallant  and  gifted  Earl  of  Surrey ;  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton,  the  eminent  soldier  and  statesman,  implicated 
in  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's  conspiracy  to  raise  Lady  Jane  Grey 
to  the  throne ;  Garnet,  the  Jesuit,  who  was  executed  for  his 
share  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  and  lastly,  Edmund  Waller, 
the  poet. 

When  Queen  Mary,  on  the  hostile  approach  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  to  London  in  1533,  paid  a  visit  of  encouragement  to 
the  City,  we  find  her  received  at  Guildhall  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  -Sir  Thomas  White,  and  the  Aldermen ;  each  clad  in 
complete  armour,  though  wearing  over  it  the  civic  robe. 

The  city  feasts  in  Guildhall  have  been  famous  for  cen- 
turies. In  this  hall,  in  1613,  the  Elector  Palatine  and  his 
young  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  the  First,  were 
entertained  with  great  splendour  by  the  citizens  of  London. 
Here,  too,  in  1641,  Charles  the  First  honoured  the  City  with 
his  company  at  a  -sumptuous  feast  on  the  29th  October, 
1663.  "  To  Guildhall,"  writes  Pepys.  .  .  "  I  sat  at  the  mer- 
chant strangers'  table,  where  ten  good  dishes  to  a  mess,  with 
plenty  of  wine  of  all  sorts  :  but  it  was  very  unpleasing  that 
we  had  no  napkins  nor  change  of  trenchers,  and  drank  out 
of  earthen  pitchers  and  wooden  dishes." 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1689,  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary  were  entertained  at  a  banquet  at  Guildhall. 

In  Guildhall,  in  1761,  the  citizens  of  London  gave  an 
entertainment  to  George  the  Third,  the  cost  of  which 
amounted  to  £6898.  Here  also,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Peace  in  1814,  the  City  gave  a  still  more  magnificent  feast 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King 
of  Prussia ;  the  total  expenditure  of  which  was  estimated  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  £25,000.  The  plate  alone  is  stated  to 
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have  been  worth  £200,000.  On  the  occasion  of  Charles  the 
First  dining  in  the  City,  the  number  of  dishes  is  said  to  have 
been  500.  At  the  entertainment  given  to  George  the  Third, 
they  are  stated  to  have  amounted  to  414,  exclusive  of  the 
dessert. 

King  Street,  Cheapside,  the  small  street  in  which  Guild- 
hall is  situated,  is  associated  with  a  curious  incident  in  the 
early  life  of  the  author  of  "  Christabel,"  then  a  friendless  and 
ill-fed  boy  in  the  Bluecoat  School.  "  From  eight  to  four- 
teen," he  himself  writes,  "  I  was  a  playless  day-dreamer,  a 
helluo  librorum,  my  appetite  for  which  was  indulged  by  a 
singular  accident.  A  stranger,  who  was  struck  by  my  con- 
versation, made  me  free  of  a  circulating  library  in  King 
Street,  Cheapside."  The  particulars  of  this  "  singular  acci- 
dent "  are  thus  explained  by  Coleridge's  biographer,  Mr. 
Gilman :  "  Going  down  the  Strand,"  he  says,  "  in  one  of 
his  day-dreams  —  fancying  himself  swimming  across  the 
Hellespont,  he  thrust  his  hands  before  him  as  in  the 
act  of  swimming,  when  his  hand  came  in  contact  with 
a  gentleman's  pocket.  The  gentleman  seized  his  hand, 
turned  round  and  looked  at  him  with  some  anger — 
*  What !  so  young,  and  so  wicked  !'  at  the  same  time  accus- 
ing him  of,  an  attempt  to  pick  his  pocket.  The  frightened 
boy  sobbed  out  his  denial  of  the  intention,  and  explained  to 
him  how  he  thought  himself  Leander  swimming  across  the 
Hellespont.  The  gentleman  was  so  struck  and  delighted 
with  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  and  with  the  simplicity  and 
intelligence  of  the  boy,  that  he*  subscribed,  as  before  stated, 
to  the  library,  in  consequence  of  which  Coleridge  was  fur- 
ther enabled  to  indulge  his  love  of  reading."  The  "  Crown  " 
in  King  Street  was  the  resort  of  the  improvident  poet 
Richard  Savage. 

On  the  south  side   of  Cheapside  stands  the  celebrated 
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church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow.  Who  is  there  who  has  ever 
passed  along  the  crowded  thoroughfare  of  Cheapside  with- 
out turning  his  eyes  towards  the  belfry  of  Bow  Church, 
and  recalling  the  nursery  days  when  he  listened  with  child- 
ish delight  to  the  legend  of  Richard  Whittington  ? — how 
he,"  a  friendless  boy,  came  to  London  believing  that  its 
streets  were  paved  with  gold:  how  disappointed  he  was 
when  he  found  himself  alone  amidst  a  cold,  strange,  and 
unsympathising  multitude;  how  he  sat  down  disconsolate- 
upon  the  mile-stone  at  Highgate,  and  how  his  face  bright- 
ened, and  his  heart  beat,  when  the  bells  of  Bow  Church  rang 
their  merry  and  prophetic  peal — 

"  Turn  again,  Whittington, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London." 

"  Bow  Bells,"  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  continue  the  nur- 
sery expression,  have  been  famous  from  time  immemorial. 
They  are,  in  fact,  a  vestige  of  the  ancient  times  when  the 
Norman  "  curfew  tolled  the  knell  of  parting  day ;"  of  those 
days  when  the  will  of  the  Conqueror  decreed  that,  at  the 
peril  of  the  citizens  of  London,  every  light  should  be  ex- 
tinguished and  every  fire  raked  out  by  a  prescribed  hour. 
Even  as  late  as  the  year  1469  we  find  the  Common  Council 
ordering  that  Bow  Bell  shall  be  rung  every  night  at  nine 
o'clock ;  a  signal  probably  to  the  London  'prentices  that 
they  were  at  liberty  to  close  their  masters'  shops  and  ta 
betake  themselves  to  their  amusements.  At  all  events,  we 
have  evidence  that  the  sound  of  the  evening  bells  of  Bow 
Church  was  formerly  anxiously  waited  for  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cheapside. 

"  Clerk  of  tke  Bow  bell,  with  the  yellow  locks, 
For  thy  late  ringing  thy  head  shall  have  knocks." 

To  which  the  clerk  replies  : — 
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"  Children  of  Cheape,  hold  you  all  still, 
For  you  shall  have  the  Bow  bell  rung  at  your  will." 

Allusions  to  the  "  Bow-bells  "  may  be  found  in  many  of 
our  old  writers.  Pope,  for  instance,  has  the  well-known  line  — 
"  Far  as  loud  Bow's  stupendous  bells  resound." 

To  be  born  "  within  the  sound  of  Bow-bells  "  is  not  only 
an  expression  of  old  date,  but  is  still  in  use  to  define  a 
cockney.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  speak  of  "  Bow-bell1 
suckers,"  which  has  been  explained  as  persons  nursed  and 
reared  within  the  sound  of  the  bells. 

Another  ancient  and  interesting  custom  connected  with 
old  Bow  Church,  was  one  which  we  have  previously  referred' 
to,  that  of  displaying  illuminated  lanterns  on  the  summit  of 
its  lofty  tower,  to  serve  as  beacons  to  those  who  journeyed 
to  London  from  the  north,  when  the  present  richly-cultivated 
uplands  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate  consisted  of  trackless 
forest-ground,  and  when  the  only  means  of  entering  the  City 
were  through  some  occasional  and  obscure  postern-gate  in 
its  fortified  walls. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  —  said  to  stand  on  the  site- 
of  a  Roman  temple  —  was  certainly  a  place  of  Christian  wor- 
ship as  early  as  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror.  In  the- 
reign  of  his  successor  (1091)  occurred  that  terrific  hurricane, 
which  laid  low  upwards  of  six  hundred  houses,  destroyed 
several  churches,  and  which  swept  away  London  Bridge 
from  its  foundations.  During  its  progress,  not  only  was  the^ 
roof  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  carried  away  to  a 
considerable  distance,  but  when  it  fell  it  was  with  such  vio- 
lence that  four  of  its  rafters,  each  of  twenty-six  feet  in 
length,  forced  their  way  through  the  ground  to  the  depth  of 
upwards  of  twenty  feet. 

According  to  Stow,  Bow  Church  derives  its  name  from  the' 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  built  on  arches  of  stone,  and; 
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consequently  having  been  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  de  Arcubus. 
Elsewhere,  however,  he  infers  that  it  may  have  owed  its 
name  to  the  stone  arches  which  anciently  supported  the 
lantern  on  the  top  of  the  tower.  The  Court  of  Arches 
derives  its  name  from  its  having  been  formerly  held  in  this 
church. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  Bow  Church  was 
one  of  the  principal  scenes  of  those  formidable  riots  in 
1196,  which  at  length  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
seizure  and  execution  of  the  popular  idol,  William  Long- 
beard.  For  some  time  he  had  succeeded  in  defending  him- 
self against  the  authorities  in  Bow  Church,  till  at  length 
the  King's  Justiciary  having  given  orders  to  fire  the  steeple, 
he  made  a  desperate  effort  to  escape  at  the  head  of  his  de- 
voted followers,  but  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  attempt. 
After  a  hurried  trial  he  was  hanged,  as  we  have  already 
related,  in  Cheapside. 

In  1284,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  Bow  Church 
was  the  scene  of  another  outrage  also  characteristic  of  the 
lawlessness  of  the  times.  One  Lawrence  Ducket,  a  gold- 
smith, having  wounded  one  Ralph  Crepin  in  Cheapside,  the 
former  sought  the  protection  of  sanctuary  in  Bow  Church, 
where  he  shut  himself  up  with  a  youth  who  had  kindly 
volunteered  to  share  his  solitude.  Unfortunately  for  Ducket, 
the  friends  of  the  wounded  man  discovered  the  place  of  his 
retreat,  and  accordingly,  having  obtained  entrance  into  the 
church  at  night,  they  dragged  him  from  the  steeple  where  he 
had  sought  to  conceal  himself,  and  put  him  to  death.  They 
then  so  disposed  of  the  body  by  suspending  it  from  one  of 
the  windows,  as  to  induce  the  conviction  that  lie  had  com- 
mitted suicide  ;  the  result  being  that  the  corpse  was  dragged 
by  the  feet  to  a  ditch  without  the  City  walls,  and  there  in- 
terred with  every  mark  of  indignity.  The  boy,  however,  in 
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fear  and  trembling,  had  witnessed  from  his  hiding-place  the 
whole  of  the  transaction ;  the  consequence  of  which  was 
that  several  persons  were  apprehended,  of  whom  sixteen 
were  hanged,  and  one.  a  woman,  the  principal  instigator  of 
the  crime,  burned  alive.  This  tragedy  created  so  painful  a 
sensation,  that  not  only  for  a  time  was  divine  service  dis- 
continued in  Bow  Church,  but  the  windows  were  filled  up 
with  brambles. 

The  old  church  of  St.  Hary-le-Bow  having  been  burnt 
down  in  the  great  fire  of  1666,  the  present  stately  edifice 
was  commenced  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1671.  Its 
great  merit  is  its  exterior,  and  especially  its  beautiful  steeple. 
The  latter,  surmounted  by  its  conspicuous  gilt  ball  and  dra- 
gon, is  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  height.  The 
old  Norman  crypt  still  exists  and  has  been  much  admired. 

Bow  Church,  both  as  regards  its  sepulchral  monuments 
and  the  persons  interred  within  its  walls,  is  singularly  de- 
ficient in  interest.  It  contains,  indeed,  a  stately  monument  to 
Bishop  Newton,  who  was  rector  of  the  church  for  twenty- five 
years,  but  his  remains  lie  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Over  the  doorway  of  Bow  Church,  as  seen  from  the  side 
of  Cheapside,  may  be  observed  a  small  balcony,  to  which 
considerable  interest  is  attached.  In  consequence  of  the 
accident  which  we  have  mentioned  as  having  happened  to 
Queen  Philippa  and  her  ladies  at  the  great  tournament  in 
1329,  King  Edward  the  Third  had  caused  to  be  "strongly 
made  of  stone,"  on  the  north  side  of  old  Bow  Church,  a  shed 
called  the  Crown-sild,  "for  himself,  the  Queen,  and  other 
estates  to  stand  on,  and  there  to  behold  the  joustings  and 
other  shows  at  their  pleasure."  To  this  shed,  then,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  balcony  in  the  modern  church  owes  its 
origin;  Sir  Christopher  Wren  having  apparently  been  de- 
sirous to  preserve  in  the  new  edifice  the  distinguishing  fea- 
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ture  of  the  old.  It  was  in  the  old  Crown-sild  that,  for  cen- 
turies, the  Kings  of  England  were  accustomed  to  sit  as 
spectators,  not  only  at  tournaments,  but  on  occasions  of 
great  or  rich  processions  passing  through  the  streets  of  the 
City.  It  was  in  the  Crown-sild  for  instance,  in  1509,  that 
Henry  the  Eighth,  disguised  in  the  garb  of  a  yeoman  of  the 
guard,  sat  to  witness  the  procession  of  the  City  watch  at 
night,  on  the  eve  of  St.  John.  "  The  City  music,"  we  are 
told,  "  preceded  the  Lord  Mayor's  officers  in  party-coloured 
liveries ;  then  followed  the  sword-bearer,  on  horseback,  in 
beautiful  armour,  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  mounted  also  on 
a  stately  horse,  richly  caparisoned,  and  attended  by  a  giant 
and  two  pages  on  horseback,  three  pageants,  morrice-dancers, 
and  footmen.  The  sheriffs  marched  next,  preceded  also  by 
their  officers  in  proper  liveries,  and  attended  by  their 
giants,  pages,  morrice-dancers,  and  pageants;  then  fol- 
lowed a  large  body  of  demi-lancers  in  bright  armour  on 
stately  horses;  and  after  them  a  body  of  carabineers  in 
white  fustian  coats,  with  the  City  arms  upon  their  backs 
and  breasts ;  a  division  of  archers,  with  their  bows  bent, 
and  shafts  of  arrows  by  their  side ;  a  party  of  pikemen  in 
crosslets  and  helmets  ;  a  body  of  halberdiers  also  in  crosslets 
and  helmets ;  and  a  great  party  of  billmen,  with  helmets  and 
aprons  of  mail,  brought  up  the  rear.  The  whole  consisted 
of  about  two  thousand,  in  several  divisions,  with  musicians, 
drums,  standards,  and  ensigns,  ranked  and  answering  each 
other  in  proper  places ;  who  marched  from  the  Conduit  at 
the  west  end  of  Cheapside,  through  Cheapside,  Poultry, 
Cornhill,  and  Leadenhall  Street,  to  Aldgate ;  and  back  again 
through  Fenchurch  Street,  Gracechurch  Street,  Cornhill,  and 
so  back  to  the  Conduit  from  whence  it  first  set  out ;  illumi- 
nated with  nine  hundred  and  forty  cressets,  or  large  lant- 
horns,  fixed  at  the  ends  of  poles,  and  carried  on  men's 
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shoulders;  of  which  two  hundred  were  provided  at  the 
expense  of  the  City;  five  hundred  at  the  expense  of  the 
incorporated  Companies,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  at  the 
expense  of  the  City  constables.  And  besides  these,  the 
streets  were  well  lighted  with  a  great  number  of  lamps 
hung  against  the  houses  on  each  side,  decorated  with  gar- 
lands of  flowers  and  greens."  So  delighted  was  King' Henry 
with  the  spectacle,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  proces- 
sion, which  took  place  on  the  eve  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
he  carried  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  to  witness  the  sight 
from  the  "  Crown-sild  "  in  Cheapside. 

Charles  the  Second,  King  William  and  his  consort,  and 
Queen  Anne,  are  severally  mentioned  as  witnessing  the 
pageantry  of  Lord  Mayor's  Day  from  "  a  balcony  "  in  Cheap- 
side,  as  also  did  George  the  First,  George  the  Second,  and 
George  the  Third ;  but  then  it  was  not  of  course  from  the 
"crown-sild,"  but  from  a  private  residence  opposite  Bow 
Church. 

The  Dragon  which  surmounts  the  steeple  of  Bow  Church 
has  long  been  famous.  Otway,  for  instance,  in  his  comedy 
of  "The  Soldier's  Fortune"  (1681),  makes  Sir  D.  Dunce 
exclaim:  "Oh,  Lord!  here  are  doings;  here  are  vagaries ! 
I'll  run  mad ;  I'll  climb  Bow  steeple  presently,  bestride  the 
Dragon,  and  preach  cuckoldom  to  the  whole  city."  Again, 
in  the  "  State  Poems,"  we  find : — 

"When  Jacob  Hall,*  on  his  high  rope,  shews  tricks, 
The  Dragon  nutters  ;  the  Lord  Mayor's  horse  kicks  ;• 
The  Cheapside  crowds  and  pageants  scarcely  know  . 
Which  most  t'  admire — Hall,  hobby-horse,  or  Bow." 

There  are  one  or  two  other  churches. in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Cheapside  which  require  a  passing  notice.  On 

*  A  famous  rope-dancer  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  on  whom  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland  is  said  to  have  conferred  her  favours. 
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the  east  side  of  Bread  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Watling- 
Street,  stands,  on  the  site  of  an  edifice  of  far  m6re  ancient 
date,  the  church  of  Allhallows,  or  All  Saints,  Bread  Street, 
erected  by  Wren  in  1680.  In  this  church,  in  1531,  a  dis- 
creditable quarrel  took  place  between  two  priests,  in  which 
the  blood  of  one  was  shed  by  the  other ;  when,  in  order  to 
purify  it  from  the  sacrilege,  it  was  ordered  to  be  closed  for 
the  space  of  a  month.  In  the  mean  time  the  two  offenders, 
who  had  been  committed  to  prison,  were  led  forth,  bare- 
headed, bare-footed,  and  bare-legged,  and,  with  beads  and 
books  in  their  hands,  compelled  to  do  penance  by  walking 
from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  along  Cheapside  and  Cornhill,  to 
the  eastern  limit  of  the  City.  In  the  old  church  Milton  was. 
baptized. 

In  Bread  Street,  Cheapside,  a  little  below  Basing  Laner 
stands  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mildred,  so  called  from  having 
been  dedicated  to  Mildred,  a  Saxon  saint,  daughter  of  a 
Prince  of  West  Anglia,  and  Abbess  of  a  monastery  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet.  The  present  edifice,  the  interior  of  which 
has  been  much  admired,  is  another  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's, 
churches,  built  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  place 
of  worship  in  1666.  Its  principal  feature,  however,  is  its 
fine  altar-piece  and  its  beautifully  carved  pulpit  and  sound- 
ing-board, which,  if  they  are  not  the  work  of  Grin]  ing 
Gibbons,  would  at  least  have  reflected  no  discredit  upon  that 
eminent  artist.  . 

Running  parallel  with,  and  to  the  south  of  Cheapside,  is 
Watling  Street,  a  name,  according  to  Leland,  corrupted  from 
Atheling,  or  Noble  Street,  so  called  from  its  contiguity  to 
the  Old  Change,  where  a  Mint  was  established  in  the  reign 
of  the  Saxon  Kings.  According  to  other  authorities,  it 
derives  its  name  from  Adeling,  a  Saxon  nobleman ;  whence 
Watheling  and  Watling.  This  street  forms  the  site  of  part 
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of  the  Roman  road  which  anciently  traversed  England  from 
Dover  to  South  Wales.  At  the  north-west  end  of  it  is  the 
church  of  St.  Augustine,  Watling  Street,  dedicated  to  St. 
Augustine,  a  Roman  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  who, 
in  596,  was  sent  to  England  by  the  Pope,  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity.  It  was  an- 
ciently styled  Ecclesia  Sancti  Augustini  ad  Portam,  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  south-east  gate  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
The  old  church  having  been  burnt  down  in  1666,  the  pre- 
sent uninteresting  edifice  was  erected  in  1682,  after  designs 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

St.  Anthony's,  vulgarly  called  St.  Antholin's,  Watling 
Street,  is  a  religious  foundation  of  great  antiquity.  In  1399, 
it  was  rebuilt  principally  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Thomas 
Knowles,  Grocer  and  Lord  Mayor,  to  whose  memory  there 
was  formerly  a  monument  in  the  church,  with  the  following 
quaint  inscription : — 

"  Here  lyeth  graven  under  this  stone, 
Thomas  Knowles,  both  flesh  and  bone  ; 
Grocer  and  Alderman,  years  forty ; 
Sheriff  and  twice  Mayor  truly. 
And  (for  he  should  not  lye  alone), 
Here  lyeth  with  him  his  good  wife  Joan. 
They  were  together  sixty  year, 
And  nineteen  children  they  had  in  fear." 

The  tower  and  spire  of  this  church,  though  not  in  the 
purest  style  of  architecture,  have  been  much  admired. 

Opposite  to  Old  Change,  on  the  north  side  of  Cheap- 
side,  is  Foster  Lane,  in  which  stands  the  church  of 
St.  Vedast,  an  ancient  foundation  dedicated  to  Vedast, 
Bishop  of  Arras  in  the  province  of  Artois  about  the  close 
of  the  fifth  or  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century. 
The  old  church  having  been  burnt  down  in  1666,  the  pre- 
sent edifice  was  erected  by  Wren  between  the  years  1694 
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and  1698.  St.  Vedast's  Church,  with  its  graceful  spire  and 
its  panelled  roof  richly  decorated  with  imitations  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  and  its  magnificent  altar-piece,  is  well  worthy 
of  a  visit. 

In  Foster  Lane  stands  that  noble  modern  edifice,  the  Gold- 
smiths' Hall;  while  in  Noble  Street,  Foster  Lane,  is  the 
Coachmakers'  Hall,  interesting  as  having  been  the  spot  in 
which  the  Protestant  Association  held  its  meetings  pre- 
viously to  the  breaking  out  of  the  disgraceful  riots  of  1780. 
In  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  are  three  busts,  by  Chantrey,  of 
George  the  Third,  George  the  Fourth,  and  William  the 
Fourth ;  as  also  some  well-executed  portraits  of  our  modern 
sovereigns,  and  an  original  portrait,  by  Jansen,  of  Sir  Hugh 
Myddelton. 

At  the  west  end  of  Cheapside,  at  the  end  of  Paternoster 
Row,  stood,  till  1666,  the  ancient  parish  church  of  St.  Michael 
le  Querne,  or  St.  Michael  at  the  Corn  Market.  Having  been 
burnt  down  in  the  great  fire,  the  site  of  it  was  appropriated 
to  enlarge  the  great  thoroughfare  of  Cheapside ;  the  parish 
at  the  same  time  being  incorporated  by  act  of  Parliament 
with  that  of  St.  Vedast,  Foster  Lane.  In  the  parish  of  St. 
Michael  le  Querne  the  celebrated  antiquary,  John  Leland, 
long  carried  on  his  laborious  literary  pursuits,  and  here,  on 
the  18th  of  April,  1552,  he  breathed  his  last.  He  was  in- 
terred in  St.  Michael's  Church,  as  was  also  Francis  Quarles, 
the  author  of  the  "  Emblems."  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  author 
of  the  famous  "  Religio  Medici,"  and  of  the  "  Treatise  on 
Vulgar  Errors,"  was  baptized  in  this  church. 


NEIGHBOUEHOOD  OF  ST.  PAUL'S. 

OLD  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARTIN'S-LE-GRAND.  — ABUSE  OF  PRIVILEGE  OF  SANCTUARY 
THERE. — NORTHUMBERLAND  HOUSE. — ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD  A  RESI- 
DENCE OF  PUBLISHERS. — BURNING  OF  BOOKS  THERE  DURING  THE  GREAT 
FIRE. — EXECUTION  OF  SIR  EVERARD  DIGBY. — QUEEN  ANNE. — PATERNOSTER 
ROW. — LOVELL'S  COURT. — WARWICK  LANE. — ARCHBISHOP  LEIGHTON. — ST. 
PAUL'S  SCHOOL. — HERALDS'  COLLEGE. — DOCTORS'  COMMONS.— LUDGATE  HILL. 
— THE  "BELLE  SAUVAGE." — NELL  GWYNN. — ST.  MARTIN,  LUDGATE. 

AT  the  western  extremity  of  Cheapside,  close  to  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  runs  northward  the  street  called 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  so  styled  from  the  famous 
church  and  sanctuary  which  anciently  occupied  the  site  of 
the  present  General  Post  Office.  A  collegiate  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Martin,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  on  this 
spot  by  Wythred,  King  of  Kent,  as  far  back  as  700 ;  the 
epithet  of  "le-Grand"  having  been  derived  from  the  extra- 
ordinary privileges  of  sanctuary  conferred  upon  it  by  succes- 
sive monarchs.  The  old  monastery  and  church  were  rebuilt 
about  the  year  1056  by  two  brothers  of  a  noble  Saxon  family, 
named  Ingelric  and  Edward,  at  which  period  the  religious 
establishment  consisted  of  a  dean  and  several  secular 
canons. 

In  1068,  William  the  Conqueror  not  only  confirmed  to  the 
college  all  its  ancient  privileges,  but  moreover  rendered  it 
independent  of  all  other  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  whatsoever, 
whether  regal  or  papal.  Thus  an  isolated  spot,  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  city,  grew  to  acquire  a  peculiar  government  of  its 
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own,  subject  in  the  first  instance  to  the  collegiate  Dean,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  to  the  Abbots  of  Westminster,  to  whom 
Henry  the  Seventh  thought  proper  to  transfer  the  jurisdic- 
tion. In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  immunities  which 
it  enjoyed  as  a  sanctuary,  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  became  not 
only  a  place  of  refuge  for  every  description  of  criminal  and 
miscreant,  but  in  periods  of  political  convulsion  we  find  the 
rioters,  when  defeated  by  the  City  train-bands,  safely  esta- 
blishing themselves  within  the  liberty  of  St.  Martin's,  and 
setting  all  law  and  authority  at  defiance.  At  length,  during 
the  tumults  and  convulsions  which  prevailed  in  1456,  the 
repeated  outrages  committed  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  pri- 
vileged district  had  so  entirely  exhausted  the  patience  of 
the  respectable  portion  of  the  community,  that  the  magis- 
trates took  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  forcing  an 
entrance  into  the  monastic  territory  with  an  armed  force,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  the  principal  rioters.  The  Abbot  of 
Westminster  vehemently  inveighed  against  this  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  Church,  but  apparently  to  little  purpose. 

On  the  romantic  occasion  of  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester 
discovering  his  future  Queen,  Anne  Neville,  in  an  obscure 
street  in  London  disguised  as  a  serving-maid,  it  was  to  the 
sanctuary  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  that  he  conducted  her, 
where  she  remained  in  security  till  taken  under  the  protec- 
tion of  her  uncle,  George  Neville,  Archbishop  of  York.  Here, 
too,  according  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  "  rotted  away  piecemeal" 
Miles  Forest,  one  of  the  reputed  murderers  of  the  two  young 
Princes  in  the  Tower. 

The  magnificent  church  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  was  pulled 
down  at  the  surrender  of  the  monastery  to  Edward  the  Sixth, 
in  1548,  shortly  after  which  period  a  large  tavern  was  erected 
on  its  site.  This  church — as  well  as  those  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow, 
St.  Giles's  Cripplegate,  and  Allhallows  Barking — had,  for 
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some  reason  or  other,  the  privilege  extended  to  them  of  toll- 
ing the  curfew-bell  long  after  this  ancient  feudal  custom  had 
become  dormant  in  every  other  parish  of  London. 

Not  only  did  St.  Martin's  afford  an  asylum  for  every  de- 
scription of  offender,  but  for  the  space  of  at  least  two  cen- 
turies the  immunities  which  it  enjoyed  rendered  it  a  safe 
and  convenient  place  for  the  fraudulent  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  counterfeit  plate,  coins,  and  jewels.  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth — on  the  occasion  of  an  edict 
being  issued  against  the  manufacturers  of  debased  and  coun- 
terfeit precious  metals — St.  Martin's  was  significantly  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  the  enactment.  Long,  indeed, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  we  find,  from  the 
following  passage  in  "  Hudibras,"  that  St.  Martin's-le-Grand 
continued  to  harbour  the  peculiar  class  of  people  who  earned 
•a  livelihood  carrying  on  this  illicit  manufacture  : — 

"  "Us  not  those  paltry  counterfeits, 
French  stones,  which  in  our  eyes  you  set, 
But  our  right  diamonds  that  inspire, 
And  set  your  amorous  hearts  on  fire. 
Nor  can  those  false  St.  Martin's  beads, — 
Which  on  our  lips  you  place  for  reds, 
And  make  us  wear  like  Indian  dames, — 
Add  fuel  to  your  scorching  flames  ; 
But  those  true  rubies  of  the  rock, 
Which  in  our  cabinets  we  lock." 

It  was  in  the  house  of  one  of  Milton's  relations  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's-le-Grand that  the  reconciliation  took  place  between  the 
poet  and  his  first  wife,  Mary  Powell,  when  unexpectedly  she 
threw  herself  at  the  poet's  feet  and  implored  his  forgiveness. 

Between  the  church  of  St.  Martin  and  Aldersgate  Street 
stood  Northumberland  House,  the  residence  of  Harry  Hot- 
spur, Lord  Percy,  immortalized  by  the  genius  of  Shakspeare 
and  by  his  own  valour.  From  Stow  we  learn  that  Henry 
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the  Fourth,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  conferred  the 
mansion,  "  with  the  tenements  thereunto  appertaining,"  on 
his  consort  Queen  Jane,  from  which  period  it  was  called  the 
Queen's  Wardrobe.  When  Stow  wrote  it  was  a  printing- 
house. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  St.  Paul's  Churchyard 
appears  to  have  been  no  less  the  resort  of  booksellers  than 
at  the  present  day.  Of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, it  is  related  that,  when  reduced  to  penury  by  the  at- 
tainder and  execution  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
those  hours  which  were  passed  by  others  in  enjoying  the 
luxuries  of  the  table  were  occupied  by  him  in  poring  over 
the  contents  of  the  booksellers'  stalls  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard. 

Many  of  Shakspeare's  immortal  plays  and  poems  were 
first  published  at  the  signs  of  the  Green  Dragon,  the  Fox, 
the  Angel,  and  at  other  publishers'  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 
On  the  31st  of  November,  1660,  nearly  half  a  century  after 
the  death  of  Shakspeare,  we  find  Pepys  inserting  in  his 
"Diary:"— "In  Paul's  Church  Yard  I  bought  the  play  of 
'  Henry  the  Fourth,'  and  so  went  to  the  new  theatre  and 
saw  it  acted ;  but,  my  expectation  being  too  great,  it  did  not 
please  me,  as  otherwise  I  believe  it  would ;  and  my  having 
a  book  I  believe  did  spoil  it  a  little."  Again  he  writes,  on 
the  10th  of  February,  1662  :— "  To  Paul's  Church  Yard,  and 
there  I  met  with  Dr.  Fuller's  '  England's  Worthies,'  the  first 
time  that  I  ever  saw  it ;  and  so  I  sat  down  reading  in  it  ; 
being  much  troubled  that  (though  he  had  some  discourse 
with  me  about  my  family  and  arms)  he  says  nothing  at  all, 
nor  mentions  us  either  in  Cambridgeshire  or  Norfolk  ;  but  I 
believe,  indeed,  our  family  was  never  considerable." 

The  great  fire  of  1666  occasioned  fearful  havoc  among  the 
great  emporium  of  books  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Evelyn, 
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for  instance,  bitterly  laments  the  loss  of  the  vast  magazine  of 
books  belonging  to  the  Stationers,  which  had  been  deposited 
for  safety  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Faith's  Church,  under  .St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Pepys  also  writes  on  the  26th  of  September, 
immediately  after  the  fire : — "  By  Mr.  Dugdale  I  hear  of  the 
great  loss  of  books  in  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  and  at  their 
Hall  also,  which  they  value  at  about  £150,000 ;  some  book- 
sellers being  wholly  undone,  and,  among  others,  they  say,  my 
poor  Kirton."  Again  he  writes,  on  the  5th  of  the  following 
month : — "  Mr.  Kirton's  kinsman,  my  bookseller,  came  in  my 
way ;  and  so  I  am  told  by  him  that  Mr.  Kirton  is  utterly 
undone,  and  made  £2000  or  £3000  worse  than  nothing  from 
being  worth  £7000  or  £8000.  That  the  goods  laid  in  the 
churchyard  fired  through  the  windows  those  in  St.  Faith's 
Church ;  and  those  coming  to  the  warehouses'  doors,  fired 
them,  and  burned  all  the  books  and  the  pillars  of  the  church, 
which  is  alike  pillared  (which  I  knew  not  before);  but  being 
not  burned,  they  stood  still.  He  do  believe  there  is  above 
£150,000  of  books  burned;  all  the  great  booksellers  almost 
undone ;  not  only  these,  but  their  warehouses  at  their  Hall 
and  under  Christ  Church  and  elsewhere  being  all  burned. 
A  great  want  thereof  there  will  be  of  books,  specially  Latin 
books  and  foreign  books ;  and,  among  others,  the  Polyglot 
and  new  Bible,  which  he  believes  will  be  presently  worth 
£40  a  piece." 

From  Anthony  Wood  we  learn  that  Gerard  Langbaine,. 
the  biographer  of  the  dramatic  poets,  was  at  one  period  ap- 
prenticed to  a  bookseller  of  the  name  of  Nevill  Simmons  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Here  also,  or  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, was  born  the  great  architect,  Inigo  Jones. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  which  this  spot  has 
witnessed,  was  the  execution,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1606, 
of  the  once  gay  and  gallant  Sir  Everard  Digby  reputed  to- 
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be  the  handsomest  man  of  his  day.  Three  of  his  fellow-con- 
spirators in  the  famous  Gunpowder  Plot  suffered  at  the 
same  time  with  him — namely,  the  notorious  Robert  Winter, 
John  Grant,  and  Thomas  Bates.  The  place  of  their  execu- 
tion was  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  apparently 
nearly  on  the  spot  where  the  statue  of  Queen  Anne  now 
stands.  Sir  Everard,  Winter,  and  Bates  died  admitting  the 
justice  of  their  sentence,  but  Grant  was  stubborn  to  the  last. 
Sir  Everard  in  particular,  we  are  told,  "  died  penitent  and 
sorrowful  for  his  vile  treason,  and  confident  to  be  saved  in 
the  merits  of  his  sweet  Saviour  Jesus.  He  prayed,  kneeling, 
about  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  often  bowing  his  head  to 
the  ground.  In  the  same  manner  they  all  prayed,  but  no 
voice  heard,  save  now  and  then — '  0  Jesu,  Jesu,  save  me, 
and  keep  me  ! '  which  words  they  repeated  many  times  upon 
the  ladder."  Anthony  Wood — on  the  authority  of  "  a  most 
famous  author,"  whose  name,  however,  he  omits  to  mention 
^^relates  the  startling  fact,  that  when  Sir  Everard's 
heart  was  plucked  from  his  body  by  the  executioner — who, 
according  to  custom,  held  it  up  to  the  people,  exclaiming 
"  Here  is  the  heart  of  a  traitor ! " — Sir  Everard  made  answer 
— "  Thou  liest  !  "  The  "  famous  author  "  here  alluded  to  was 
apparently  no  other  than  Lord  Bacon,  who,  moreover,  pro- 
ceeds to  relate  other  facts  quite  as  incredible.  "  We  our- 
selves," he  writes,  "  remember  to  have  seen  the  heart  of  a 
man  who  was  embowelled,  according  to  the  custom  amongst 
us  in  the  execution  of  traitors,  which,  being  thrown  into  the 
fire,  as  is  usual,  sprung  up  at  first  six  foot  high,  and  con- 
tinued leaping  gradually  lower  and  lower  between  seven  and 
eight  minutes,  as  far  as  our  memory  reaches.  There  is  also 
an  old  and  credible  tradition  of  an  ox  that  lowed  after 
it  was  embowelled.  But  it  is  more  certain  that  a  man,  who 
.suffered  in  the  manner  we  have  before  mentioned — his  en- 
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trails  being  taken  out,  and  his  heart  almost  torn  away,  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  hangman — was  heard  to  utter  three  or 
four  words  of  a  prayer." 

Having  incidentally  alluded  to  the  statue  of  Queen  Anne 
at  the  west  end  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  we  may  mention 
that  among  the  Cole  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  are  pre- 
served the  following  lines  written  upon  this  statue,  having 
reference  to  a  well-known  scandal  prevalent  in  the  Queen's 
lifetime,  that  she  was  too  much  addicted  to  intoxicating 
liquors : — 

"  Here  mighty  Anna's  statue  placed  we  find, 
Betwixt  the  darling  passions  of  her  mind  ; 
A  brandy  shop  before,  a  church  behind. 
But  why  the  back  turned  to  that  sacred  place, — 
As  thy  unhappy  father's  was, — to  Grace  ? 
Why  here,  like  Tantalus,  in  torments  placed, 
To  view  those  waters  which  thou  canst  not  taste  ? 
Though,  by  thy  proffered  globe,  we  may  perceive, 
That  for  a  dram  thou  the  whole  world  wouldst  give." 

And  we  find  in  the  same  collection : — 

<(  When  brandy  Nan  became  our  Queen, 

'Twas  all  a  drunken  story  ; 
From  noon  to  night  I  drank  and  smoked, 

And  so  was  thought  a  Tory ; 
Brimful  of  wine,  all  sober  folk 

We  damned,  and  moderation  ; 
And  for  right  Nantes  we  pawned  to  France 

Our  goods  and  reputation." 

With  regard  to  the  charge  thus  brought  against  Queen 
Anne,  it  is  but  fair  to  remark  that  Sarah  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough,  notwithstanding  her  well-known  hostility  to  the 
memory  of  her  former  royal  mistress,  hastens  to  defend  her 
from  the  imputation.  "  I  know,"  writes  the  Duchess,  "  that 
in  some  libels  she  has  been  reproached  as  one  who  indulged 
herself  in  drinking  strong  liquors,  but  I  believe  this  was 
utterly  groundless,  and  that  she  never  went  beyond  such  a. 
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quantity  of  strong  wine  as  her  physicians  judged  to  be 
necessary  for  her."  If  there  was  ever  an  excuse  for  an  un- 
fortunate woman  seeking  relief  from  care  and  thought  in  the 
adventitious  excitement  produced  by  strong  drinks,  it  was 
in  the  case  of  Queen  Anne,  who  had  not  only  lost  a  beloved 
husband  in  the  prime  of  his  existence,  but  had  seen  her 
numerous  offspring — amounting  to  no  fewer  than  nineteen 
in  number — descend  one  by  one  to  an  untimely  grave.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Garth,  the  author  of  "  The  Dis- 
pensary," has  commemorated  the  Queen's  statue  in  verses 
which  commence  more  complimentarily  than  they  end : — 

"Near  the  vast  bulk  of  that  stupendous  frame, 
Known  by  the  Gentiles'  great  Apostle's  name, 
With  grace  divine  great  Anna's  seen  to  rise, 
An  awful  form  that  glads  a  nation's  eyes,"  &c. 

The  statue  of  Queen  Anne  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  is 
the  work  of  one  Francis  Bird,  whose  fame  as  an  artist  rests 
principally  on  his  conspicuous  recumbent  effigy  of  Dr. 
Busby  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Neither  one  nor  the  other 
deserves  any  particular  commendation.  The  former,  however, 
has  met  with  its  admirers :  Defoe,  in  his  "  Journey  through 
England,"  speaking  of  it  as  being  "  very  masterly  done,"  and 
Garth  having  commemorated  it  in  some  indifferent  adulatory 
verses. 

The  trees  which  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  the 
pride  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  have  long  since  passed  away. 
Sir  John  Moore,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Ralph  Winwood, 
in  June,  1611,  mentions  "an  exceeding  high  wind,"  which 
had  blown  down  "  the  greatest  elm  in  Paul's  Churchyard." 
The  last  of  the  ancient  grove  disappeared  a  few  years  since. 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  mentions  having  met  with  a  child  whose 
existence .  was  so  entirely  artificial,  that  it  had  formed  no 
notion  of  a  tree  but  from  "  that  single  one  in  St.  Paul's 
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Churchyard."  This  tree  is  said  to  have  marked  the  site  of 
the  famous  Paul's  Cross. 

On  the  north  side  of,  and  running  parallel  with,  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  is  Paternoster  Row.  "  This  street,"  writes 
Strype  in  1720,  "  before  the  fire  of  London,  was  taken  up  by 
eminent  mercers,  silkmen,  and  lacemen;  and  their  shops 
were  so  resorted  unto  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  their 
coaches,  that  oft  times  the  street  was  so  stopped  up  that 
there  was  no  passage  for  foot  passengers.  But  since  the 
said  fire,  those  eminent  tradesmen  have  settled  themselves 
in  several  other  parts,  especially  in  Covent  Garden,  in  Bed- 
ford Street,  Henrietta  Street,  and  King  Street.  And  the 
inhabitants  of  this  street  are  now  a  mixture  of  tradespeople, 
and  chiefly  tire- women,  for  the  sale  of  commodes,  top-knots, 
and  the  like  dressings  for  the  females.  There  are  also  many 
shops  for  mercers  and  silkmen  ;  and  at  the  upper  end  some 
stationers,  and  large  warehouses  for  booksellers ;  well  situ- 
ated for  learned  and  studious  men's  access  thither ;  being 
more  retired  and  private." 

Paternoster  Row  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  its  having 
anciently  been  the  resort  of  the  venders  of  Pater-nosters, 
beads,  rosaries,  &c.,  who  hawked  them  to  people  on  their 
way  to  mass  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Here,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  famous  clown,  Richard  Tarleton,  kept 
his  ordinary,  known  as  the  "  Castle."  He  subsequently  kept 
an  ordinary  known  as  the  "  Tabor,"  in  Gracechurch  Street. 

It  was  in  Paternoster  Row  that  the  beautiful  but  aban- 
doned Frances  Howard,  Countess  of  Essex,  was  in  the  habit 
of  clandestinely  meeting  her  lover,  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  to 
whom  she  was  subsequently  married.  Their  assignations 
took  place  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Turner,  who  was  after- 
wards executed  for  her  share  in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  Mrs.  Turner  kept 
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one  of  those  fashionable  shops  in  Paternoster  Row  for  the 
sale  of  female  attire  to  which  Strype  makes  allusion ;  inas- 
much as  we  find  her  famous  in  the  world  of  fashion  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  First  as  the  person  who  first  introduced 
yellow  starch  into  ruffs.* 

Between  Paternoster  Row  and  Newgate  Street  is  Lovell's 
Court,  standing  on  the  site  of  a  mansion  of  the  gallant 
family  of  the  Levels,  Barons  and  Viscount  Lovel  of  Tich- 
marsh  in  Northamptonshire.  The  last  of  the  race  who 
appears  to  have  resided  here  was  Francis,  first  and  last  Vis- 
count, who  held  the  appointments  of  Chamberlain  of  the 
Household  and  Chief  Butler  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Third.  Having  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
from  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  where  he  had  fought  side  by 
side  with  Richard,  he  made  his  way  to  the  Continent,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  kindness  and  distinction  by 
Margaret  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  to  the  late  King, 
Edward  the  Fourth.  We  subsequently  find  him  joining  the 
rebellious  standard  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  acting  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Stoke,  where  the 
forces  of  Henry  the  Seventh  proved  victorious.  Here  again 
he  escaped  with  his  life,  and  when  last  seen  was  urging  his. 
horse  across  the  river,  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  opposite  side. 
According  to  Lord  Bacon,  he  was  drowned  in  making  the 
attempt;  while,  if  another  account  is  to  be  credited,  he 
made  his  way  to  a  place  of  concealment  with  which  he  was 
familiar,  in  which,  either  by  the  negligence  or  the  treachery 
of  the  person  to  whom  he  had  confided  his  secret,  he  was 
kept  immured  and  starved  to  death.  The  probability  of 
there  being  some  truth  in  these  rumours  is  borne  out  by  a 
story  related  by  John,  second  Duke  of  Rutland,  in  1728.  Six 
years  previously,  said  the  Duke,  there  having  been  occasion 
*  See  vol.  i.?  p.  321. 
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to  raise  a  new  chimney  at  Minster  Level,  there  was  dis- 
covered a  large  subterranean  apartment,  in  which  was  the 
entire  skeleton  of  a  man  in  the  attitude  of  sitting  at  a  table, 
with  a  book,  paper,  and  pen  before  him;  all  the  articles 
being  in  a  state  of  great  decay.  These  were  supposed  to  be 
the  last  remains  of  the  gallant  and  ill-fated  Lord  Lovel.  His 
vast  inheritance,  which  was  lost  to  his  family  by  his  attain- 
der, is  now,  we  believe,  chiefly  in  the  possession  of  the  Mar- 
quises of  Salisbury  and  Northampton. 

In  the  last  century,  Alderman  Brigden,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Richardson,  the  author  of  "  Pamela "  and  "  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,"  had  a  large  house  in  Lovell's  Court ;  in  an  alcove 
in  the  garden  of  which  the  celebrated  novelist  is  said  to 
have  written  more  than  one  of  his  works. 

Between  Amen  Corner  and  Ludgate  Street  stood  Aber- 
gavenny  House,  the  residence,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Second,  of  John  de  Dreux,  Earl  of  Richmond  and  Duke  of 
Brittany,  and  grandson  of  King  Henry  the  Third.  Subse- 
quently it  became  the  town  mansion  of  the  chivalrous  John 
Hastings,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  married  the  Lady  Marga- 
ret Plantagenet,  fourth  daughter  of  King  Edward  the  Third ; 
the  mansion  being  then  styled  "  Pembroke's  inne,"  near 
Ludgate.  From  the  Hastings  family  it  passed  to  the 
Nevilles,  Earls  of  Abergavenny,  and  from  the  Nevilles  to  the 
Stationers'  Company.  The  old  mansion  was  destroyed  by 
the  great  fire  of  1666,  shortly  after  which  the  present  unpre- 
tending edifice  was  erected  on  its  site.  It  contains  some 
interesting  portraits  of  Prior  and  Steele ;  of  Richardson,  the 
novelist,  and  his  wife ;  of  Bishop  Hoadley,  and  of  Alderman 
Boydell. 

In  Warwick  Lane,  between  Paternoster  Row  and  New- 
gate Street,  stood  the  princely  mansion,  or  "  inne,"  of  the 
"  King-maker,"  Richard  Earl  of  Warwick,  where  he  exer- 
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cised  that  splendid  hospitality  for  which  he  was  so  famous. 
A  bas-relief  of  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick  may  still  be  seen  at 
the  entrance  into  Warwick  Lane. 

At  the  Bell  Inn,  Warwick  Lane,  in  1684,  died  the  pious 
and  gentle  Robert  Leighton,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  In  his 
old  age,  at  the  united  and  earnest  request  of  Lord  Perth  and 
Bishop  Burnet,  he  paid  a  visit  to  London.  Burnet  met  him 
on  his  arrival.  "  I  was  amazed,"  he  writes,  "  to  see  him  at 
above  seventy  look  so  fresh  and  well  that  age  seemed  as  it 
were  to  stand  still  with  him.  His  hair  was  still  black,  and 
all  his  motions  were  lively.  He  had  the  same  quickness  of 
thought  and  strength  of  memory ;  but,  above  all,  the  same 
heat  and  life  of  devotion  that  I  had  ever  seen  in  him." 
Burnet  congratulating  him  on  his  good  looks,  the  venerable 
prelate  shook  his  head,  observing  that  "  he  was  very  near 
his  end  for  all  that,  and  that  his  work  and  journey  were 
now  almost  done."  He  died  the  following  day.  He  had 
more  than  once  been  heard  to  express  a  wish  to  die  at  an 
inn,  and  the  desire  was  gratified.  "  He  used  often  to  say," 
writes  Burnet,  "  that  if  he  were  to  choose  a  place  to  die  in, 
it  should  be  an  inn.  It  looked  like  a  pilgrim  going  home,  to 
whom  this  world  was  all  as  an  inn,  and  who  was  weary  of 
the  noise  and  confusion  in  it.  He  added,  that  the  officious 
tenderness  and  care  of  friends  was  an  entanglement  to  a 
dying  man,  and  that  the  unconcerned  attendance  of  those 
that  could  be  procured  in  such  a  place  would  give  him  less 
disturbance.  And  he  obtained  what  he  desired,  for  he  died 
at  the  Bell  Inn,  in  Warwick  Lane."  Burnet  was  with  him 
to  the  last.  "Both  speech  and  sense,"  he  writes,  "went 
away  of  a  sudden,  and  he  continued  panting  about  twelve 
hours,  and  then  died  without  pangs  or  convulsions.  I  was 
by  him  all  the  while." 

Under  the  shadow  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  the  celebrated 
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.school  which  bears  its  name.     Its  founder  was  Dr.  John 
Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who,  in  1512,  endowed  it  out  of  his 
private  fortune  for  the  education  of  'one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  boys,  in  allusion  to  the  number  of  fishes  caught  by  St. 
Peter.      The   celebrated    grammarian,   William    Lily,  was 
selected  to  be  the  first  head-master.     Although  Dr.  Colet 
survived  the  accomplishment  of  his*  noble  work  scarcely  ten 
years,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  school  flourish^ 
and  his  labours  rewarded.     Among  others,  Sir  Thomas  More 
wrote  to  congratulate  him  on  the  success  which  he  so  well 
merited,  comparing  the  new  school  "  to  the  wooden  horse  of 
Troy,  out  of  which  the  Grecians  issued  to  overcome  the 
city."     "  And  so,"  he  added,  "  out  of  this  your  school  many 
have  come  that  have  subverted  and  overthrown  all  ignorance 
and  rudeness."     Erasmus  also  was  amongst  the  first  to  do 
justice  to  the  pious  work  of  the  founder.     In  a  letter  to 
Justus  Jonas,  speaking  of  Dr.  Colet,  he  writes : — "  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  when  by  right  of  inheritance  he  was 
possessed  of  a  good  sum  of  money,  lest  the  keeping  of  it 
should  corrupt  his  mind  and  turn  it  too  much  towards  the 
world,  he  laid  out  a  great  part  of  it  in  building  a  new  school 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul's,  dedicated  to  the  child  Jesus 
— a  magnificent  fabric — to  which  he  added  two  dwelling- 
houses  for  the  two  several  masters,  and  to  them  he  allotted 
ample  salaries,  that  they  might  teach  a  certain  number  of 
boys  free  and  for  the  sake  of  charity.  He  divided  the  school 
into  four  apartments.     The  first — :the  porch  and  entrance — 
is  for  catechumens,  or  the  children  to  be  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  religion,  where  no  child  is  to  be  admitted  but 
what  can  read  and  write.     The  second   apartment  is  for 
the  lower  boys,  to  be  taught  by  the  second  master" or  usher; 
the  third  for  the  upper  forms,  under  the  head-master ;  which 
two  parts  of  the  school  are  divided  by  a  curtain,  to  be  drawn 
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at  pleasure.  Over  the  master's  chair  is  an  image  of  the 
child  Jesus,  of  admirable  work,  in  the  gesture  of  teaching, 
whom  all  the  boys,  going  and  coming,  salute  with  a  short 
hymn ;  and  there  is  a  representation  of  God  the  Father,  say- 
ing— '  Hear  ye  Him ' — these  words  being  written  at  my 
suggestion.  The  fourth,  or  last  apartment,  is  a  little  chapel 
for  divine  service.  The  school  has  no  corners  or  hiding- 
places  ;  nothing  like  a  cell  or  closet.  The  boys  have  their 
distinct  forms  or  benches,  one  above  another.  Every  form 
holds  sixteen,  and  he  that  is  head  or  captain  of  each  form 
has  a  little  kind  of  desk  by  way  of  pre-eminence.  They  are 
not  to  admit  all  boys,  of  course,  but  to  choose  them  accord- 
ing to  their  parts  and  capacities." 

Many  great  and  eminent  persons  have  received  their  edu- 
cation at  St.  Paul's  School.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned John  Leland,  the  antiquary,  and  Sir  Anthony  Denny, 
the  well-known  statesman  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
both  of  whom  were  among  its  first  scholars.  Here  also  were 
educated  the  great  antiquary,  William  Camden ;  John  Milton; 
the  gossiping  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  Samuel  Pepys ; 
the  learned  Richard  Cumberland,  Bishop  of  Peterborough ; 
John  Strype,  the  antiquary ;  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough ; 
the  pious  Robert  Nelson,  author  of  "  Fasts  and  Festivals ;" 
Edmund  Halley,  the  astronomer  and  mathematician;  and 
the  munificent  Alured  Clarke,  Dean  of  Exeter.  St.  Paul's 
School  having  been  burnt  down  in  the  great  fire  of  London, 
it  was  shortly  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Mercers'  Company, 
in  whom,  by  the  decree  of  the  founder,  is  perpetually  vested 
the  care  of  the  funds,  as  well  as  the  government  of  the 
school.  Dr.  Colet  was  once  asked  his  reasons  for  having 
selected  a  company  of  merchants  and  shopkeepers  to  be  the 
custodians  of  his  noble  charity.  "  There  is  no  absolute  cer- 
tainty," he  replied,  "  in  human  affairs ;  but  for  my  part  I. 
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have  found  less  corruption  in  such  a  body  of  citizens 
than  in  any  other  order  or  body  of  mankind."  The  present 
building  was  erected  in  1823. 

On  the  south  side  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  a  narrow 
street,  called  Paul's  Chain,  deriving  its  name  from  a  chain 
which  was  formerly  drawn  across  the  road  to  prevent  car- 
riages from  passing  and  repassing  during  the  performance  of 
divine  service  in  the  cathedral. 

Paul's  Chain  leads  us  into  Knightrider  Street,  so  called,  it 
is  said,  from  the  knights  usually  riding  this  way  from  the 
Tower  Royal  to  the  tournaments  at  Smithfield.  On  the 
site  of  No.  5  in  this  street  lived  Thomas  Linacre,  the 
celebrated  philologist,  and  physician  to  Henry  the  Seventh, 
who  died  in  1524,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
In  Little  Knightrider  Street  lived  Ralph  Thoresby,  the  anti- 
quary. 

Close  by,  on  the  east  side  of  St.  Benet's  Hill,  is  the  Heralds' 
College,  a  venerable  foundation,  first  formed  into  a  corporate 
body  by  Richard  the  Third,  who  conferred  upon  it  the  stately 
mansion  in  Cold  Harbour,  of  which  we  have  already  given 
a  notice.*  Having  been  arbitrarily  driven  from  this  mansion 
by  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  Heralds  remained  for  some  time 
without  a  fixed  abode,  till  Queen  Mary  established  them  on 
the  site  of  their  present  college ;  "  to  the  end,"  says  the 
grant,  "that  the  said  Kings-at-arms,  heralds,  and  pursuivants- 
at-arms,  and  their  successors,  might  at  their  liking  dwell  to- 
gether, and  at  meet  times  congregate,  speak,  confer,  and 
agree  among  themselves,  for  the  good  government  of  their 
faculty,  and  that  their  records  may  be  more  safely  kept." 

The  mansion  bestowed  upon  them  by  Queen  Mary  had 
long  been  the  London  residence  of  the  Stanleys,  Earls  of 
Derby.  Here  its  founder — Thomas,  the  first  Earl,  who  mar- 
*  See  vol.  ii.,  p.  230. 
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ried  the  mother  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh — lived  and 
died ;  and  here,  according  to  the  charming  old  ballad,  "  The 
Song  of  Lady  Bessy,"  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  York  was 
for  some  time  the  Earl's  guest  during  the  usurpation  of  her 
uncle,  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester ; — 

"  She  sojourned  in  the  citie  of  London 
That  time  with  the  Earl  of  Derbye." 

Here  Edward,  the  third  Earl,  kept  up  that  famous  magnifi- 
cence which  has  been  chronicled  by  Stow  and  Holinshed, 
and  which  led  Camden  to  remark,  that  '•'  with  Edward  Earl 
of  Derby's  death  the  glory  of  hospitality  seemed  to  fall 
asleep."  In  1552,  Derby  House  was  exchanged  by  this 
nobleman  with  Edward  the  Sixth  for  certain  lands  adjoining 
his  Park  at  Knowsley,  in  Lancashire ;  Queen  Mary,  on  the 
18th  July,  1555,  conferring  it  on  the  heralds.  The  old  man- 
sion having  been  burnt  down  in  1666,  the  present  sombre 
and  venerable-looking  edifice  was  shortly  afterwards  erected, 
principally  at  the  expense  of  the  officers  of  the  College.  The 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Stanleys  were,  till  very  recently,  to 
be  seen  on  the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle. 

Close  to  Heralds'  College  is  Doctors'  Commons,  so  called 
from  its  having  been  originally  a  college  where  the  law 
was  propounded  or  taught;  the  word  Commons  having 
been  added  from  its  members  living  in  community  together 
as  in  other  collegiate  establishments. 

Close  to  Doctors'  Commons  stands  the  church  of  St.  Bennet, 
or  rather  St.  Benedict,  another  of  the  numerous  churches 
rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  after  the  great  fire  in  1666. 
The  only  interest  which  attaches  itself  to  this  church  is  the 
circumstance  of  the  great  architect,  Inigo  Jones,  having  been 
interred  in  the  chancel  of  the  old  church,  in  which,  upon  the 
north  wall,  there  was  a  monument  to  his  memory,  which  was- 
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destroyed  by  the  fire.     Here  also  lies  interred  William  Oldys, 
the  author  of  "  The  British  Librarian." 

Retracing  our  steps  to  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  we  find  our- 
selves on  Ludgate  Hill,  the  site  of  Lud  Gate,  one  of  the 
ancient  entrances  into  the  city  of  London.  Twice  it  was 
rebuilt,  once  by  the  victorious  Barons  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  and  again  in  1586.  "  It  was  in  my  memory,"  writes 
Pennant,  "  a  wretched  prison  for  debtors.  It  commenced 
what  was  called  a  free  prison,  in  1373,  but  soon  lost  that 
privilege.  It  was  enlarged,  and  had  the  addition  of  a 
chapel,  by  Sir  Stephen  Forster,  on  a  very  romantic  occasion. 
He  himself  had  been  confined  there,  and  while  begging  at 
the  grate  was  accosted  by  a  rich  widow,  who  asked  him 
what  sum  would  purchase  his  liberty.  She  paid  it  down, 
took  him  into  her  service,  and  afterwards  married  him.  In 
the  chapel  was  an  inscription  in  honour  of  him  and  Agnes, 
his  wife,  dated  1454,  the  year  in  which  he  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  being  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City.  Anciently  there 
was  to  be  seen,  affixed  to  the  wall  of  Lud  Gate  Prison,  a 
copper  plate,  on  which  were  engraved  the  following  doggerel 
lines  : — 

"  Devout  souls,  that  pass  this  way, 
For  Stephen  Forster,  late  Mayor,  heartily  pray, 
And  Dame  Agnes,  his  spouse,  to  God  consecrate, 
That  of  pity  this  house  made  for  Londoners  in  Ludgate  ; 
So  that,  for  lodging  and  water,  prisoners  here  nought  pay, 
As  their  keepers  shall  answer  at  dreadful  doom's-day." 

It  was  at  Lud  Gate  that  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  encountered 
the  opposition  which  gave  the  final  check  to  his  ill-advised 
insurrection.  Finding  the  gates  closed  against  him,  he 
fell  back  with  the  few  followers  who  still  remained  true  to 
him,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  arrested  near  the  Temple 
Gate. 
Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  sign  of  the  Belle 
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Sauvage — representing  a  large  bell  with  a  wild  man  stand- 
ing beside  it — was  a  conspicuous  object  on  Ludgate  Hill. 
The  old  hostelry — apparently  one  of  the  oldest  in  London — 
having  been  burnt  down  in  the  great  fire,  was  rebuilt,  and 
till  its  final  demolition  retained  its  ancient  name.  It  was  on  a 
bench  opposite  to  this  tavern  that  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  on  find- 
ing the  city  gates  shut  against  him,  is  said  to  have  sat  and 
meditated  in  great  despondency  on  his  altered  fortunes.  By 
Stow  it  is  conjectured  that  the  name  of  the  Belle  Sauvage 
was  derived  from  one  Isabella  Savage,  a  former  possessor  of 
the  house ;  whereas  the  definition  suggested  by  Addison  in 
the  "  Spectator "  would  seem  to  be  the  more  correct  one. 
"  As  for  the  Bell  Savage,"  he  writes,  "  I  was  formerly  much 
puzzled  upon  the  conceit  of  it,  till  I  accidentally  fell  into  the 
reading  of  an  old  romance  translated  out  of  the  French,  which 
gives  an  account  of  a  very  beautiful  woman  who  was  found 
in  a  wilderness,  and  is  called  in  the  French  '  La  belle  Sau- 
vage,' and  is  everywhere  translated  by  our  countrymen  the 
Bell  Savage." 

In  the  days  of  his  obscurity,  the  celebrated  artist  Grinling 
Gibbons  resided  in  Belle  Savage  Court,  Ludgate  Hill.  Among 
other  works  which  he  executed  at  this  period,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  vase  of  flowers  of  such  delicate  workmanship  that  they 
shook  with  the  motion  of  the  vehicles  which  passed  through 
the  street. 

Before  the  establishment  of  regular  theatres  in  England, 
the  courtyards  of  the  larger  inns — surrounded,  as  they  ge- 
nerally were,  on  three  sides  by  galleries — formed  not  incom- 
modious arenas  in  which  the  strolling  companies  erected 
their  temporary  stage.  "  The  form  of  these  temporary  play- 
houses," writes  Malone,  "  seems  to  be  preserved  in  our  modern 
theatre.  The  galleries  in  both  are  ranged  over  each  other  on 
three  sides  of  the  building.  The  small  rooms  under  the 
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lowest  of  these  galleries  answer  to  our  present  boxes,  and  it 
is  observable,  that  these — even  in  theatres  which  were  built 
in  a  subsequent  period  expressly  for  dramatic  exhibitions — 
still  retained  their  old  name,  and  were  frequently  called 
rooms  by  our  ancient  writers.  The  yard  bears  a  sufficient 
resemblance  to  the  pit,  as  at  present  in  use."  It  was  in  the 
yard  of  the  Belle  Sauvage,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
that  Richard  Tarleton,  the  Grimaldi  of  that  famous  age,  de- 
lighted our  forefathers  by  his  unrivalled  antics  and  extem- 
pore wit. 

Ludgate  reminds  us  of  a  creditable  anecdote  related  of  Nell 
Gwynn,  of  whose  kindness  of  heart  we  have  nearly  as  many 
proofs  as  we  have  of  her  frailty.  She  was  one  day  ascending 
Ludgate  Hill  in  her  coach,  when  her  attention  was  attracted 
to  some  bailiffs,  who  were  in  the  act  of  hurrying  off  an  un- 
fortunate clergyman  to  prison.  Having  ordered  her  coach- 
man to  stop,  and  made  some  inquiries  into  the  case,  she  sent 
for  the  persons  whom  the  poor  debtor  named  as  attestators 
to  his  character,  and  finding  him  a  proper  object  of  charity, 
not  only  discharged  his  debt,  but  afterwards  successfully 
exerted  herself  in  obtaining  preferment  for  the  worthy 
clergyman.  • 

According  to  some  writers,  Lud  Gate  owed  its  name  to 
King  Lud,  who  is  said  to  have  originally  erected  the  gate, 
while  others,  apparently  with  much  more  reason,  consider  its 
ancient  appellation  to  have  been  Fludgate,  or  rather  Flod- 
gate,  a  name  derived  from  the  river  Fleet,  or  Flod,  which 
flowed  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  old  gate  was  sold  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  City 
Lands  on  the  30th  of  July,  1760,  and  in  the  following  No- 
vember it  was  razed  to  the  ground. 

On  the  north  side  of  Ludgate  Street,  opposite  to  the 
entrance  into  Blackfriars,  stands  the  church  of  St.  Martin 
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Ludgate,  possessing  little  interest  beyond  its  antiquity.  Ac- 
cording to  Robert  of  Gloucester,  it  was  originally  built  at  so 
remote  a  period  as  the  seventh  century,  by  the  British  Prince, 
Cadwallo ;  speaking  of  whom,  in  connection  with  Ludgate,  he 
writes, — 

"  A  chirch  of  Sent  Martyn  liuyng  he  let  rere, 
In  whych  yat  men  shold  goddys  seruyse  do, 
And  sing  for  his  soule  and  al  Christens  also." 

All,  however,  that  we  know  for  a  certainty,  is  the  fact 
that  a  church  was  standing  here  in  1322,  when  Robert  de 
Sancto  Albano  was  rector.  At  this  period  the  presentation 
to  St.  Martin's  was  vested  in  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Westminster,  who  continued  to  enjoy  it  till  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  when,  Westminster  having  been  erected 
into  a  Bishopric,  Henry  the  Eighth  conferred  the  presenta- 
tion, upon  the  new  prelate.  That  See  having  been  dissolved 
in  the  following  reign,  Queen  Mary  in  1553  conferred  it  on, 
the  Bishop  of  London  and  his  successors,  with  whom  the 
patronage  still  continues.  The  old  church  having  been  burnt 
down  in  the  great  fire  of  London,  the  present  uninteresting 
edifice  was  built  after  designs  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
From  the  circumstance  of  several  sepulchral  stones  having 
been  discovered  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  as  well  as 
from  its  vicinity  to  Watling  Street,  the  great  highway  of 
the  Romans,  the  church  is  believed  to  stand  nearly  on  the 
site  of  a  Roman  cemetery.  One  of  the  rectors  of  this  church 
in  the  seventeenth  century  was  Samuel  Purchas,  the  author 
of  the  "  Pilgrimages." 
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WREN'S  DISCOVERIES  WHEN  DIGGING  THE  FOUNDATION   OF  ST.  PAUL'S. — 
SUPPOSED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  BUILT  ON   THE   SITE   OF  A   ROMAN  TEMPLE. — 

HISTORY  OF  THE  OLD  STRUCTURES. CHURCH  OF  ST.  FAITH. — BISHOP  OP 

LONDON'S  PALACE.  —  LOLLARDS'  TOWER. — WICKLIFFE  IN  ST.  PAUL'S. — 
"PAUL'S  WALKERS"  OR  "PAUL'S  MEN." — TOMBS  IN  OLD  ST.  PAUL'S. — 
PAUL'S  CROSS.— REMARKABLE  EVENTS  THERE. — PRESENT  ST.  PAUL'S.  — SIR 
CHRISTOPHER  WREN. 

HOW  interesting  is  the  account  bequeathed  to  us  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  of  the  laying  the  foundations  of 
his  great  work,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral !  At  the  greatest 
depth  to  which  he  excavated,  he  found  a  substratum  of  hard 
clay,  the  natural  soil  of  the  locality,  above  which,  nearly  at 
the  level  of  low- water  mark,  he  discovered  water  and  sand, 
mixed  with  sea-shells ;  thus  not  only  rendering  it  evident 
that  the  sea  had  once  flowed  over  the  high  ground  on  which 
St.  Paul's  now  stands,  but  also  giving  probability  to  the 
supposition  of  the  great  architect,  that  the  whole  country, 
between  Camberwell  Hill  and  the  hills  of  Essex,  was  once  a 
branch  of  the  sea,  forming  at  low  water  a  sandy  bay. 
Above  the  sand,  on  the  north  side,  Wren  found  a  variety  of 
Roman  urns,  lamps,  and  lachrymatories,  showing  that  this 
had  once  been  a  cemetery  of  that  great  people.  Above  these 
again,  affording  unquestionable  evidence  of  its  having  also 
been  a  burial-place  of  the  ancient  British,  he  discovered 
numerous  pins  of  wood  and  ivory  which  had  formerly  fas- 
tened the  garments  of  the  dead ;  and  lastly,  still  nearer  to 
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iihe  surface  of  the  earth,  he  found  the  stone  coffins  and  graves 
lined  with  chalk-stones,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a 
Saxon  cemetery. 

Whether  there  be  any  truth  in  the  surmise  that  a  temple 
of  Diana  anciently  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  will  in  all  human  probability  never  be  satisfac- 
torily settled.  As  far  as  the  opinion  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
is  concerned,  he  decidedly  explodes  the  notion  of  a  pagan 
temple  having  ever  stood  on  the  spot.  He  could  discover,  he 
says,  neither  the  slightest  remains  of  Roman  ornamental 
architecture,  nor  the  horns  of  any  animal  which  it  was  the 
custom  to  sacrifice  to  the  Goddess  of  Chastity.  That,  after  a 
lapse  of  upwards  of  twelve  centuries,  and  after  the  ground 
had  been  so  repeatedly  disturbed  by  the  erection  and  destruc- 
tion of  successive  edifices,  no  trace  was  to  be  found  of  the 
graceful  cornices  and  capitals  of  the  Romans  is,  perhaps,  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at.  But  when  we  find  Sir  Christopher 
himself  speaking  of  the  discovery  of  some  ancient  founda- 
tions— consisting  of  "  Kentish  rubble-stone,  artfully  worked 
and  consolidated  with  exceeding  hard  mortar,  in  the  Roman 
manner  " — moreover,  when  we  find  a  Roman  burial-place 
existing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  when  we  re- 
member how  common  it  was  for  the  early  Christians  to 
convert  pagan  temples  into  places  of  Christian  worship ;  and 
lastly,  when  we  find  it  an  established  fact  that  the  horns  of 
animals  used  in  the  sacrifices  to  Diana  have  been  actually 
discovered  near  the  spot,  though  none  happened  to  be  found 
by  Wren — we  feel  ourselves  almost  justified  in  clinging  to 
an  ancient  tradition  which  serves  to  throw  so  much  addi- 
tional interest  over  St.  Paul's.  "  Some,"  writes  Bishop  Gib- 
son, in  his  edition  of  Camden's  "  Britannia,"  "  have  fancied 
that  the  temple  of  Diana  formerly  stood  here,  and  there  are 
circumstances  that  strengthen  the  conjecture;  as  the  old 
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adjacent  buildings  being  called  in  their  records  Diana? 
Camera,  the  chamber  of  Diana;  the  digging  up  in  the 
churchyard,  in  Edward  the  First's  reign,  as  we  find  by  our 
annals,  an  incredible  number  of  ox-heads,  which  the  common 
people  at  that  time,  not  without  great  admiration,,  looked 
upon  to  have  been  Gentile  sacrifices,  and  the  learned  know 
that  the  Tauropolia  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Diana. 
But  much  rather  should  I  found  this  opinion  of  a  temple  of 
Diana  upon  the  witty  conceit  of  Mr.  Selden,  who  upon  occa- 
sion of  some  ox-heads,  sacred  also  to  Diana,  that  were  dis- 
covered in  digging  the  foundations  of  a  new  chapel  on  the 
south  side  of  St.  Paul's  (1316),  would  insinuate  that  the 
name  of  London  imported  no  more  than  Llan  Dien,  i.  e. 
Templum  Diance.  And  against  the  foregoing  conjecture  it 
is  urged,  that  as  for  the  tenements  called  Camera  Diance, 
they  stood  not  so  near  the  church  as  some  would  have  us 
think,  but  on  St.  Paul's  Wharf  Hill,  near  Doctors'  Commons ; 
and  they  seem  to  have  taken  their  denomination  from  a  spa- 
cious building,  full  of  intricate  turnings,  wherein  King  Henry 
the  Second,  as  he  did  at  Woodstock,  kept  his  heart's  delight, 
whom  he  there  called  Fair  Rosamond,  and  here  Diana." 
Some  remains  of  these  "  intricate  turnings"  existed  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  also  of  an  underground  passage 
leading  from  Baynard's  Castle,  by  which  communication  it 
has  been  presumed  that  the  King  was  accustomed  to  find  his 
way  to  his  Camera  Diance,  or  secret  apartment  of  his 
beloved  mistress. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  a  place  of  Christian  worship 
existed  on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  as  early  as  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  about  which  time  (185),  Faganus 
and  Damianus  were  sent  by  Pope  Eleutherius  to  convert  the 
natives  of  Britain  to  Christianity.  This  early  church,  it  has 
been  supposed,  was  destroyed  during  the  famous  persecution 
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of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian ;  it  having  been 
the  great  object  of  that  Emperor  to  efface,  throughout  the 
Roman  dominions,  the  name  and  worship  of  Christ,  and  to 
restore  the  religion  of  the  heathen  gods.  It  was  then,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  that  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana 
was  erected  on  this  spot.  In  the  words  of  an  old  monkish 
chronicler,  Fleta,  "  the  old  abomination  was  restored  where- 
ever  the  Britons  were  expelled  their  place.  London  wor- 
shipped Diana ;  and  the  suburbs  of  Thorney  offered  incense 
to  Apollo."* 

After  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian  there  again 
arose  a  place  of  Christian  worship  on  the  site  of  St.  Paul's, 
which  in  its  turn  was  destroyed  by  the  pagan  Saxons. 
When,  however,  early  in  the  seventh  century,  that  people 
embraced  Christianity,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Ethelbert,  King  of 
Kent  (610),  on  its  ancient  foundations;  Melitus,  at  the  in- 
stance of  St.  Augustine,  being  consecrated  first  Bishop  of 
London.  In  675  we  find  Erkenwald,  son  of  King  Offa, 
fourth  Bishop  of  London  from  Melitus,  expending  large 
sums  of  money  in  repairing  and  beautifying  the  ancient 
edifice,  as  well  as  obtaining  for  it  considerable  privileges  both 
from  the  Pope  and  the  Saxon  princes  of  England.  For  these 
good  deeds,  Erkenwald  was  canonized  at  his  death,  and  his 
body  placed  in  a  shrine  above  the  high  altar,  where  it  con- 
tinued to  be  an  object  of  adoration  till  the  destruction  of 
the  edifice  by  fire  in  1086.  William  the  Conqueror  not 
only  secured  to  St.  Paul's  its  ancient  privileges,  but  appears 
also  to  have  regarded  it  with  peculiar  reverence. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  old  church  by  fire  in  1086, 

*  It  is  needless  to  remind  the  reader  that  by  Thorney  is  meant  West- 
minster Abbey,  on  the  site  of  which  is  said  to  have  stood  a  temple  of 
Apollo  ;  Thorney  Island  being  so  called  from  its  having  been  insulated  by 
a  branch  of  the  Thames,  and  covered  with  thorns  and  briars.  See  vol. 
i,  p.  274. 
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Mauritius,  or  Maurice,  then  Bishop  of  London,  commenced 
rebuilding  it  on  a  most  extensive  and  magnificent  scale. 
Interested  in  his  pious  work,  William  Rufus  granted  him 
the  stones  of  the  old  Palatine  Tower  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames ;  while  in  the  following  reign  we  find  Henry  the 
First  exempting  from  toll  or  custom  all  vessels  entering  the 
river  Fleet  with  stones  and  other  materials  for  the  new 
cathedral.  Such,  however,  was  the  vastness  of  the  under- 
taking, that  although  Bishop  Maurice  lived  twenty  years 
after  the  commencement  of  his  pious  labours,  and  although 
his  successor,  Bishop  Beauvages,  enjoyed  the  See  twenty  suc- 
ceeding years,  and  appropriated  nearly  the  whole  of  his  eccle- 
siastical revenue  in  advancing  this  great  work,  its  completion 
was  left  to  succeeding  generations.  It  was  not  till  1221  that 
the  steeple  was  in  a  finished  state,  nor  the  choir  till  1240. 
When  completed,  this  magnificent  structure,  with  the  build- 
ings attached  to  it,  covered  upwards  of  three  acres  and  a 
half  of  ground.  Its  length  was  six  hundred  and  ninety 
feet ;  its  breadth  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  its  extreme 
height,  to  the  summit  of  the  spire,  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  feet. 

The  interior  of  old  St.  Paul's  corresponded  in  splendour 
with  the  grandeur  of  its  external  appearance.  The  immense 
length  of  the  vista,  the  double  line  of  graceful  Gothic  arches, 
the  gorgeous  decorations  of  the  high  altar,  the  sublime  effect 
of  the  vaulted  roof,  exquisitely  groined  and  gilt,  as  well  as 
the  beautiful  colouring  of  the  painted  windows,  are  said  to 
have  presented  a  spectacle  which  in  beauty  and  magnificence 
far  excelled  that  of  every  other  religious  edifice  in  England. 
The  high  altar,  which  stood  between  two  columns  under  a 
canopy  of  wood  elaborately  carved  and  painted,  was  adorned 
with  precious.stones  and  surrounded  witli  images  exquisitely 
wrought.  Above  the  altar  was  the  shrine  of  St.  Erkenwald, 
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which,  being  inlaid  and  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  made  such  a  splendid  and  dazzling  appearance,, 
that  princes  and  nobles,  we  are  told,  came  from  all  parts  to 
visit  it,  and  to  offer  up  their  adorations  to  the  Saxon  saiiit.  In 
a  wooden  tabernacle  on  the  right  side  of  the  high  altar  was 
a  picture  of  St.  Paul,  said  to  have  been  of  great  excellence ; 
while  against  a  pillar  in  the  body  of  the  church  was  a 
beautiful  image  of  the  Virgin,  before  which  a  lamp  was  kept 
constantly  burning.  In  the  centre  of  the  cathedral  stood  a 
large  cross  ;  and  if  to  these  we  add  the  splendour  of  the 
numerous  shrines  and  altars,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
sepulchral  monuments,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  slight 
notion  of  old  St.  Paul's  as  it  existed  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries. 

Another  striking  feature  in  the  old  cathedral  was  the 
beautiful  subterranean  parish  church  of  St.  Faith  in  the 
Crypts,  commenced  in  1356,  which,  besides  several  chantries 
and  monuments,  had  two  chapels,  severally  dedicated  to  Our 
Lady  and  St.  Dunstan.  Its  cemetery  was  on  the  south  side 
of  the  cathedral.  Here,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1648, 
"against  the  door  that  leadeth  into  St.  Faith's  Church," 
was  shot  for  his  loyalty  Major  William  Pitcher,  a  gallant 
adherent  of  Charles  the  First.  It  was  also  in  St.  Faith's 
cemetery  that  the  remains  of  Colonel  Edward  Marcus  Des- 
pard,  who  was  hanged  for  high  treason  in  February,  1803, 
were  allowed  burial.  After  the  fire  of  London,  the  parish 
of  St.  Faith  was  united  with  that  of  St.  Augustine. 

The  Chapter  House  of  the  old  cathedral,  as  well  as  the 
Cloisters,  are  also  said  to  have  been  of  elaborate  workman- 
ship and  of  great  beauty.  The  latter,  with  the  fine  monu- 
ments which  they  contained,  were  destroyed  by  the  Protector 
Somerset,  in  order  to  furnish  materials  for  constructing  hjs- 
new  palace  in  the  Strand. 
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At  the  north-west  corner  of  St.  Paul's  stood  the  stately 
Inn,  or  palace,  of  the  Bishops  of  London,  the  hospitalities 
of  which  appear  to  have  been  frequently  enjoyed  by  our 
earlier  sovereigns.  Here,  for  instance,  we  find  Edward  the 
Third  and  his  Queen  entertained  and  lodged  on  the  occasion 
of  a  magnificent  tournament  at  Smithfield.  "There  was 
goodly  dancing,"  writes  Froissart,  "  in  the  Queen's  lodging, 
in  presence  of  the  King  and  his  uncles,  and  other  barons  of 
England,  and  ladies  demoiselles,  till  it  was  day,  which  was 
time  for  every  person  to  draw  to  their  lodgings,  except  the 
King  and  Queen,  who  lay  thlre  in  the  Bishop's  palace,  for 
there  they  lay  during  all  the  feasts  and  jousts."  The  Bishop 
of  London's  palace  at  St.  Paul's  was  for  a  short  time  the 
residence  of  the  unfortunate  Edward  the  Fifth,  previous  to 
his  being  immured  in  the  Tower.  Under  its  roof,  too,  it  was 
that  the  ill-fated  Catherine  of  Aragon,  after  her  marriage  to 
Prince  Arthur  in  the  neighbouring  cathedral,  was  conducted 
to  a  magnificent  banquet,  and  afterwards  to  her  nuptial 
couch.  Here,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1588,  after  having 
returned  thanks  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  for  the  dispersion  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  at 
dinner,  and  hence  she  returned  at  night  in  state  and  by 
torchlight  to  Whitehall.  Among  other  eminent  persons 
who  have  been  lodged  at  different  times  in  this  mansion, 
may  be  mentioned  Anne  Duke  de  Montmorenci,  ambassador 
from  Francis  the  First  in  1526  ;  Claude  Annibau,  ambassador 
from  the  same  monarch  in  1546 ;  and  Mary  of  Guise,  Queen- 
dowager  of  Scotland,  when  she  visited  London,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Sixth.  It  was  from  its  threshold  that  Jane 
Shore  was  led  to  undergo  her  penance  at  Paul's  Cross. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
with  the  Bishop's  palace  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings, were  surrounded  by  a  wall,  the  gates  of  which  were  al- 
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ways  carefully  closed  at  night.  Many  of  the  neighbouring 
thoroughfares,  such  as  Ave-Maria  Lane,  Pater  Noster  Row, 
Creed  Lane,  Canon  Alley,  Holyday  Court,  and  Amen  Corner, 
derive  their  names  from  their  contiguity  to,  and  their  con- 
nection with,  the  old  cathedral. 

Another  interesting  building  connected  with  old  St.  Paul's, 
was  the  Lollards'  Tower  at  the'  west  front,  which  was  long 
used  as  a  prison  for  heretics,  and  is  said  to  have  witnessed 
many  fearful  scenes  of  suffering  and  distress.  The  tale  of 
Richard  Hunne,  who  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Lol- 
lards' Tower  in  1514,  is  one  of  the  darkest  in  the  annals  of 
human  misery.  This  person,  a  merchant-tailor  of  London, 
had  become  involved  in  a  dispute  with  his  rector,  who  sum- 
moned him  before  the  Spiritual  Court.  Hunne  retorted  by 
taking  out  a  writ  of  premunire  against  the  rector,  an  act  of 
defiance  which  gave  such  offence  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  that  the  formidable  charge  of  heresy  was  brought 
against  him,  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  Lollards'  Tower. 
A  few  days  afterwards  his  lifeless  body  was  found  suspended 
from  a  hook  in  the  ceiling,  when,  the  presumption  being  that 
he  had  committed  suicide,  the  usual  process  was  commenced 
against  the  corpse,  which  was  condemned  to  be  burned  at 
Smithfield.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  suspicions  of  foul 
play  had  got  abroad,  and,  consequently,  a  coroner's  inquest 
was  appointed  to  sit  on  the  body.  According  to  Burnet, — 
'•'  They  found  his  neck  had  been  broken,  as  they  judged,  with 
an  iron  chain,  for  the  skin  was  all  fretted  and  cut.  They 
saw  some  streams  of  blood  about  his  body,  besides  several 
other  evidences,  which  made  it  clear  that  he  had  not  mur- 
dered himself;  whereupon  they  did  acquit  the  dead  body, 
and  laid  the  murder  on  the  officers  that  had  the  charge  of  that 
prison.  By  other  proofs  they  found  the  Bishop's  summoner 
and  the  bell-ringer  guilty  of  it ;  and,  by  the  deposition  of 
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the  summoner  himself,  it  did  appear  that  the  Chancellor  and 
he  and  the  bell-ringer  did  murder  him,  and  then  hung  him 
up."  The  criminals,  however,  had  a  powerful  champion  in 
Fitzjames, Bishop  of  London;  and  accordingly,  although  the 
crime  was  clearly  brought  home  to  Horsey,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  diocese,  not  only  did  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  receive 
the  King's  pardon,  but  the  ashes  of  Hunne  were  ignomini- 
ously  committed  to  a  suicide's  grave.  The  King,  indeed,  so 
far  interfered  on  the  side  of  justice  as  to  obtain  the  re- 
version of  Hunne's  property  to  his  children.  "  The  last 
person  confined  here,"  writes  Pennant,  "  was  Peter  Burchet, 
of  the  Temple,  who,  in  1573,  desperately  wounded  our  fa- 
mous seaman,  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  in  the  open  street, 
whom  he  had  mistaken  for  Sir  Christopher  Hatton.  He 
was  committed  to  this  prison,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
the  Tower.  He  there  barbarously  murdered  one  of  his 
keepers ;  was  tried,  convicted,  had  his  right  hand  struck  off, 
and  then  hanged.  He  was  found  to  be  a  violent  enthusiast, 
and  thought  it  lawful  to  kill  such  who  opposed  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel." 

It  was  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  May,  1213,  that  King 
John — overawed  by  the  disaffection  of  his  subjects,  by  the 
secret  combination  of  his  barons,  and  the  dreaded  approach 
of  the  mighty  armament  with  which  Philip  of  France  was 
preparing  to  invade  England — consented  to  submit  himself 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope,  at  the  same  time  formally 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Apostolic  See.  Here, 
too,  it  was,  in  1401,  that  William  Sautre,  the  parish  priest 
of  St.  Osithes  in  London,  conspicuous  as  the  first  English 
martyr,  underwent  the  imposing  ceremony  of  being  stripped 
of  his  priestly  vestments  and  being  degraded  from  his  priestly 
office,  preparatory  to  his  being  led  forth  to  a  death  of  agony 
in  the  flames. 

13—2 
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With  the  tale  of  the  illustrious  Wickliffe,  the  father  of  the 
Reformation  in  England,  St.  Paul's  is  also  intimately  asso- 
ciated. Here  it  was,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1377,  that 
this  extraordinary  man  took  his  stand  before  a  solemn  con- 
clave of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  members  of  which  were 
prepared  to  crush  him  with  all  the  weight  of  their  formidable 
authority.  Instead,  however,  of  presenting  the  humbled 
look  of  a  criminal  or  a  suppliant,  he  appeared  before  the 
haughty  synod,  supported  on  one  side  by  the  great  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  by  Lord  Percy,  the  Earl 
Marshal,  on  the  other.  Moreover,  these  great  lords  were 
severally  accompanied  by  a  formidable  train  composed  of 
their  armed  retainers.  "  With  whatever  intent,"  writes 
Southey,  "these  powerful  barons  accompanied  him,  their 
conduct  was  such  as  discredited  the  cause.  Before  the  pro- 
ceedings could  begin,  they  engaged  in  an  angry  altercation 
with  Bishop  Courtenay,  who  appears  to  have  preserved  both 
his  temper  and  his  dignity,  when  Lancaster  had  lost  all 
sense  of  both.  Here,  however,  the  feeling  of  the  people  was 
against  WicklifFe,  probably  because  he  was  supported  by 
an  unpopular  government ;  and  when  the  citizens  who  were 
present  heard  Lancaster  mutter  a  threat  of  dragging  their 
bishop  out  of  the  church  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  they  took 
fire ;  a  tumult  ensued ;  the  synod  was  broken  up,  and  the 
barons  were  glad  to  effect  their  escape  as  they  could." 

After  the  mysterious  death  of  the  ill-fated  Richard  the 
Second  in  Pomfret  Castle,  it  was  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on 
a  bier  drawn  by  four  black  horses  and  followed  by  four 
knights  habited  in  black,  that  his  body  was  conveyed.  Here 
it  was  exposed  to  public  view  for  three  days,  during  which 
period,  as  Froissart  writes,  "  There  came  in  and  out  twenty 
thousand  persons,  men  and  women,  to  see  him  where  he  lay; 
his  head  upon  a  black  cushion,  and  his  visage  open.  Some 
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had  pity  on  him,  and  some  had  none,  but  said  he  had  long 
ago  deserved  death."  From  St.  Paul's  the  royal  corpse  was 
conveyed  to  Langley,  "  and  there  this  Kyng  Richard  was 
buried — God  have  mercy  on  his  soule  !"  According  to  Stow, 
among  those  who  were  present  at  the  performance  of  the 
preliminary  funeral  obsequies  over  King  Richard's  body  in 
St.  Paul's,  was  his  rival  and  successor,  Henry  the  Fourth. 

In  1470,  when  the  revolution  effected  by  the  "great  "  King- 
maker," Earl  of  Warwick,  drove  Edward  the  Fourth  into 
temporary  exile,  we  find  Henry  the  Sixth  obsequiously  led 
from  his  prison-rooms  in  the  Tower,  whence,  on  horseback — 
clad  in  a  robe  of  blue  velvet,  and  with  the  crown  upon  his 
head — he  was  conducted  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Earls 
of  Warwick  and  Shrewsbury,  and  other  noblemen,  to  St. 
Paul's,  where  he  returned  thanks  for  his  unexpected  deliver- 
ance. From  this  period  till  Henry  was  led  back  a  prisoner 
to  the  Tower  the  following  year,  he  appears  to  have  princi- 
pally held  his  court  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  Palace  at  St. 
Paul's.  The  sequel  of  his  melancholy  history  is  well  known. 
On  the  very  morning  after  the  triumphal  entry  of  Edward 
the  Fourth  into  London,  the  meek  usurper  was  found  dead 
in  the  Tower.  From  the  Tower. his  body  was  brought  by 
torch-light  to  St.  Paul's,  whence,  after  it  had  lain  for  some 
days  on  a  bier  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  multitude,  it  was 
carried  by  torch-light  to  the  river  side,  where  it  was 
placed  on  board  a  barge,  and  thence  conveyed  to  Chertsey 
for  interment. 

From  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  that  of  Charles  the 
First,  the  body  or  middle  aisle  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was 
the  common  and  fashionable  resort  of  the  gay  and  the  idle ; 
of  the  politician,  the  adventurer,  the  news-monger,  ?.nd  the 
man  of  fashion.  The  time  of  day  at  which  it  was  principally 
resorted  to  was  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  in 
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the  morning,  and  between  three  and  six  in  the  afternoon. 
Those  who  frequented  it  were  called  Pauls  Walkers,  and 
occasionally  Paul's  Men,  in  the  same  way  that  the  fashion- 
able promenaders  of  Bond  Street  were  in  our  own  time  styled 
Bond  Street  Loungers.  For  instance,  among  the  dramatis 
personce  in  Jonson's  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  we  find 
"Captain  Bobadil,  a  Paul's  Man."  Dekker  has  left  us  a 
very  graphic  and  amusing  account  of  the  strange  medley  of 
persons  who  were  daily  to  be  seen  assembled  in  Paul's  Walk. 
"  At  one  time,  in  one  and  the  same  rank,  yea,  foot  by  foot, 
and  elbow  by  elbow,  shall  you  see  walking  the  knight,  the 
gull,  the  gallant,  the  upstart,  the  gentleman,  the  clown,  the 
captain,  the  appel-squire,  the  lawyer,  the  usurer,  the  citizen, 
the  rankrout,  the  scholar,  the  beggar,  the  doctor,  the  idiot, 
the  ruffian,  the  cheater,  the  puritan,  the  cut-throat,  the  high- 
man,  the  low-man,  the  true-man,  and  the  thief.  Of  all 
trades  and  professions  some ;  of  all  countries  some.  Thus, 
whilst  Devotion  kneels  at  her  prayers,  doth  Profanation  walk 
under  her  nose  in  contempt  of  religion."  Massinger.  in  his 
"  City  Madam,"  also  alludes  to  the  disreputable  characters 
who  frequented  "  Paul's  Walk." 

"I'll  hang  you  both,  I  can  but  ride 
You  for  the  purse,  you  cut  in  sermon  time  at  Paul's." 

"  I  bought  him  in  Paul's,"  is  Falstaff's  expression  in  speak- 
ing of  Bardolph.  Thus,  too,  the  witty  Dr.  Corbett,  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  speaks  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  his  time,  the 
old  cathedral  was  desecrated : — 

"  When  I  pass  Paul's,  and  travel  in  that  walk, 
Where  all  our  British  sinners  swear  and  talk ; 
Old  Harry  ruffians,  bankrupts,  soothsayers, 
And  youth  whose  cozenage  is  old  as  theirs  ; 
And  then  behold  the  body  of  my  lord 
Trod  under  foot  by  vice,  which  he  abhorr'd, 
Itwoundeth  me." 
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The  once  popular  phrase  of  "dining  with  Duke  Humphrey" 
was,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  applied  to  persons  who, 
not  having  the  means  of  providing  themselves  with  a  dinner, 
whiled  away  in  the  aisles  of  St.  Paul's  the  hours  at  which 
others  were  enjoying  their  comfortable  meal.  "  Duke 
Humphrey's  Walk,"  as  the  middle  aisle  of  St.  Paul's  was 
occasionally  designated,  was  so  called  from  its  containing  a 
conspicuous  monument  supposed  to  be  that  of  Humphrey 
Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  but  which  there  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  was  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Beauchamp,  the 
royal  standard-bearer  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  and  one  of  the 
original  Knights  of  the  Garter. 

"  "Tis  Ruffio  :  trow'st  thou  where  he  dined  to-day  ? 
In  sooth  I  saw  him  sit  with  Duke  Humfray." 

BISHOP  HALL'S  Satires. 

On  the  destruction  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  nave  of 
Westminster  Abbey  became  the  fashionable  walk  of  London. 

In  old  St.  Paul's  were  interred  two  of  our  old  Saxon  kings 
— Sebba,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  who  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Erkenwald  in  667 ;  and  Ethelred  the  Second, 
who  died  in  1016.  Here,  too,  were  interred  a  number  of 
eminent  persons,  whose  tombs — many  of  them  of  great  beauty 
— perished  with  the  cathedral  in  the  great  fire  of  London. 
Of  those  persons,  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  dis- 
tinguished statesman  and  warrior  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  First,  died  "  at  his  mansion  house  called  Lincoln's  Inn, 
in  the  suburbs  of  London,"  in  1312.*  His  effigy  in  old  St. 
Paul's  represented  him  lying  down,  clad  in  complete  armour, 
his  body  being  covered  with  a  short  mantle,  and  his  legs 
-crossed.  Another  ancient  and  conspicuous  monument  was 
that  of  Sir  John  Beauchamp,  Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  to 
•which  we  have  just  referred;  his  effigy  also  representing 
*  See  vol.  i.,  p.  377. 
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him  in  full  armour,  and  in  a  recumbent  posture.  Sir  John, 
who  was  summoned  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third  as  "Johannes  de  Bello-Campo  de  Warrewykr" 
died  in  1358,  when  the  barony  became  extinct. 

Under  a  beautiful  Gothic  arch  lay  the  armed  effigy  of  the 
unfortunate  Sir  Simon  Burleigh,  perhaps  the  most  accom- 
plished man  of  his  age.  Living  on  affectionate  terms  with 
Edward  the  Third,  and  the  chosen  companion  of  the  Black 
Prince,  he  was  selected  by  the  latter  to  be  the  tutor  of  his 
son,  afterwards  Richard  the  Second.  Having  become  in- 
volved in  the  ruined  fortunes  of  his  royal  master,  he  was 
ordered  by  the  inexorable  Thomas  Duke  of  Gloucester  to -the 
block  ;  the  Queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  in  vain  throwing  her- 
self at  Gloucester's  feet,  and  imploring  him  to  spare  the  life 
of  one  so  accomplished  and  so  esteemed.  By  the  sentence 
passed  on  him  he  was  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  ; 
but  in  consideration  of  his  being  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and 
of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  late  King,  the 
sentence  was  changed  to  decapitation,  which  was  duly  carried 
into  effect  on  Tower  Hill.  "To  write  of  his  shameful 
death,"  writes  Froissart,  "  right  sore  displeases  me ;  for  when 
I  was  young  I  found  him  a  noble  knight,  sage  and  wise :  yet 
no  excuse  could  be  heard ;  and  on  a  day  he  was  brought 
out  of  the  Tower  and  beheaded  like  a  traitor:  God  have 
mercy  on  his  soul." 

Perhaps  the  most  magnificent,  and  certainly  not  the  least 
interesting,  tomb  in  old  St.  Paul's,  was  that  of  the  great  John 
of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  Under  an  exquisitely  carved 
Gothic  canopy  lay  his  effigy,  side  by  side  with  that  of  his 
first  wife,  Blanche,  the  rich  heiress  of  the  Plantagenets,, 
Dukes  of  Gloucester.  Over  his  monument  hung  his  ducal 
cap  of  state,  as  well  as  his  shield  and  spear  which  had  served 
him  so  often  and  so  well  in  the  tournament  and  on  the 
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battle-field.  He  was  alike  the  son,  the  uncle,  and  the  father 
of  kings;  yet,  as  has  been  justly  observed  of  him,  he  had  a 
far  stronger  title  to  nobility  as  the  supporter  of  Wickliffe 
and  as  the  friend  and  patron  of  Chaucer. 

The  next  monument  which  we  shall  notice  was  to  the 
memory  of  a  man  of  very  different  fortunes,  the  learned  John 
Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  the  friend  of  Erasmus  and  Budseus, 
and  the  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School.  Surmounting  his 
monument  was  his  bust  in  terra  cotta ;  while  underneath 
was  represented  a  skeleton  lying  on  a  mat,  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  pillow  under  its  head. 

Another  sumptuous  monument  in  the  old  cathedral  was 
that  of  the  crafty  but  magnificent  favourite,  William,  first 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died  in  1570.  Having  married  Anne, 
sister  of  Queen  Katherine  Parr,  he  was  consequently  brother- 
in-law  to  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  effigies  of  the  Earl  and 
his  Countess  lay  beneath  a  beautiful  arched  canopy ;  their 
daughter  Anne,  Lady  Talbot,  kneeling  at  their  head,  and 
their  sons,  Henry  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Sir  Edward  Herbert, 
kneeling  at  their  feet.  According  to  Stow,  such  was  the 
magnificence  of  Earl  William's  funeral,  that  the  mourning- 
presents  alone  cost  £2000. 

Another  monument  of  no  slight  pretensions  was  that  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  father  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon.  Al- 
though a  civilian,  his  effigy  represented  him  in  complete 
armour.  Sir  Nicholas,  who  was  the  first  Lord  Keeper  who 
ranked  as  Lord  Chancellor,  died  in  1578;  having  caught  his 
death  by  sleeping  in  a  chair  at  an  open  window. 

Perhaps  the  most  insignificant  monument  in  old  St.  Paul's 
— for  it  was  merely  a  board  containing  eight  indifferent  lines 
in  verse* — was  that  of  the  chivalrous  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

*  "  England,  Netherland,  the  heavens,  and  the  arts, 
The  soldiers,  and  the  world  have  made  six  parts 
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After  having  received  his  death- wound  on  the  field  of  Zut- 
phen,  his  remains  were  placed  on  board  a  vessel  at  Flushing, 
and  having  been  landed  at  the  Tower  wharf,  lay  in  state  for 
a  considerable  time  in  the  Minories.  At  length,  every  pre- 
paration having  been  made  for  his  funeral,  his  body  was 
brought  from  the  Minories  to  St.  Paul's,  where,  on  the  16th 
of  January,  1586-7,  it  was  lowered  into  the  earth.  Such 
was  the  sensation  created  by  the  death  of  this  illustrious 
man,  that  not  only  did  the  public  mourn  for  him  as  for  a 
near  relative,  but  for  many  months  after  his  death ;  "  it  was 
accounted  indecent,"  we  are  told,  "for  any  gentleman  of 
quality  to  appear  at  Court  or  in  the  City  in  any  light  or 
gaudy  apparel." 

In  the  dead  of  night,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1590,  was 
lowered  into  the  grave  in  old  St.  Paul's,  in  silence  and 
stealth,  the  body  of  the  wily,  the  eloquent,  and  insinuating 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  he  who,  with  equal  grace  and  ver- 
.satility  of  talent,  had  breathed  soft  nothings  into  the  ear  of 
Queen  Elizabeth;  had  bandied  wit  with  Henry  the  Fourth 
of  France ;  and  had  discussed  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and 
the  graces  of  Euripides  with  James  the  First.  So  far  was 
he  from  having  enriched  himself  while  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  that  his  friends,  apprehensive  that  his 
body  might  be  seized  by  his  creditors,  buried  him  at  their 
own  expense  in  the  stealthy  manner  to  which  we  have 
alluded. 

Another  magnificent  monument  was  to  the  memory  of 


Of  the  noble  Sydney  ;  for  none  will  suppose 
That  a  small  heap  of  stones  can  Sydney  enclose. 
His  body  hath  England,  for  she  it  bred  ; 
Netherland  his  blood,  in  her  defence  shed  ; 
The  heavens  have  his  soul ;  the  arts  have  his  fame  ; 
All  soldiers  the  grief,  the  world  his  good  name." 
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Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  the  gallant  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  whose  graceful  dancing  at  a  masque  is  said  to  have 
first  attracted  the  notice  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  last  monument  which  we  shall  mention  is  that  of  Dr. 
Donne,  to  which  a  curious  history  attaches  itself.  In  order 
to  have  near  him  a  constant  memento  of  the  uncertainty  of 
life,  he  caused  himself  to  be  wrapped  up  in  a  winding-sheet, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  dead.  Being  thus 
shrouded,  with  so  much  of  the  sheet  put  aside  as  served  to 
discover  his  attenuated  form  and  death-like  countenance, 
he  caused  a  skilful  painter  to  take  his  picture  ;  his  face  being 
purposely  turned  towards  the  east,  whence  he  expected  the 
second  coming  of  our  Saviour.  This  painful  picture  he  kept 
constantly  by  his  bedside,  and  it  afterwards  served  as  a  pat- 
tern for  his  tomb.  In  the  last  hours  of  his  life  he  summoned 
several  of  his  most  intimate  friends  to  his  sick  chamber. 
Having  taken  an  affectionate  farewell  of  them,  he  prepared 
himself  to  die  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  and  resignation ; 
pronouncing  with  his  last  breath  the  words,  "  Thy  kingdom 
come,  thy  will  be  done."  Of  all  the  monuments  in  old  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  it  is  remarkable  that  Dr.  Donne's  was  the 
only  one  which  remained  uninjured  by  the  great  fire.  It  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  crypt  beneath  the  present  edifice, 
together  with  the  mutilated  effigies  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
of  Dean  Colet,  and  one  or  two  others. 

In  old  St.  Paul's  was  buried  the  great  painter,  Vandyke ; 
but  no  monument  seems  to  have  been  erected  to  his 
memory. 

At  the  north-east  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  stood  the  famous 
Paul's  Cross.  "In  the  midst  of  the  churchyard,"  writes 
Stow,  "  is  a  pulpit-cross  of  timber,  mounted  upon  &teps  of 
stone,  and  covered  with  lead,  in  which  are  sermons  preached 
by  learned  divines  every  Sunday  in  the  forenoon  ;  the  very 
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antiquity  of  which  cross  is  to  me  unknown.  I  read  that  in 
the  year  1259,  King  Henry  III.  commanded  a  general 
assembly  to  be  made  at  this  cross,  where  he  in  proper  per- 
son commanded  the  Mayor,  that  on  the  next  day  following 
he  should  cause  to  be  sworn  before  the  Alderman  every 
stripling  of  twelve  years  of  age,  or  upward,  to  be  true  to  the 
King  and  his  heirs,  Kings  of  England.  Also,  in  the  year 
1262,  the  same  King  caused  to  be  read  at  Paul's  Cross  a 
bull,  obtained  from  Pope  Urban  IV.,  as  an  absolution  for 
him,  and  for  all  that  were  sworn  to  maintain  the  articles 
made  in  Parliament  at  Oxford.  Also,  in  the  year  1299,  the 
Dean  of  Paul's  cursed,  at  Paul's  Cross,  all  those  which  had 
searched  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Field  for  a 
hoard  of  gold.  This  pulpit-cross  was,  by  tempest  of  light- 
ning and  thunder,  defaced.  Thomas  Kempe,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, new  built  it  in  form  as  it  now  standeth." 

Anciently,  on  the  occasion  of  sermons  being  preached  at 
Paul's  Cross,  seats  were  set  apart  in  covered  galleries  for  the 
King,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  principal  citizens,  while  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  congregation  sat  in  the  open  air.  At  Paul's 
Cross  the  Church  of  Rome  was  accustomed  for  centuries  to- 
thunder  forth  its  anathemas  on  transgressors  against  its 
will  and  power.  Here  it  was  the  custom  to  announce  to  the 
assembled  citizens  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign 
and  the  bulls  of  the  Pope.  Hither  the  Kings  of  England 
were  accustomed  to  repair,  whether  to  listen  to  some  eminent 
preacher  or  to  return  thanks  for  the  success  of  their  arms-. 
Here  royal  marriages  were  proclaimed  and  rebellious  sub- 
jects denounced ;  and,  lastly,  here  it  was  that  the  wanton 
were  made  to  perform  penance,  and  the  apostate  to  recant 
his  religious  errors  with  the  emblematical  faggot  in  his 
arms. 

It  was  at  Paul's  Cross,  in  1457,  that  the  well-known  Regi- 
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nald  Peacocke,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  submitted  to  the 
degrading  ceremony  of  publicly  recanting  the  religious 
opinions  which  he  had  advanced  in  his  writings.  "  Let  no 
one,"  writes  Southey,  "  reproach  his  memory  because  martyr- 
dom was  not  his  choice  !  Considering  the  extreme  humili- 
ation to  which  he  submitted,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but 
that  death  would  have  been  the  preferable  alternative,  had 
he  not  acted  under  a  sense  of  duty.  He  was  brought  in  his 
episcopal  habit  to  St.  Paul's  Cross  in  the  presence  of  twenty 
thousand  people,  and  placed  at  the  Archbishop's  feet,  while 
fourteen  of  his  books  were  presented  to  the  Bishops  of  Lon- 
don, Rochester,  and  Dunholm,  as  judges.  These  books  he 
was  ordered  to  deliver  with  his  own  hands  to  the  person  by 
whom  they  were  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  there  ready  for 
that  purpose.  Then  standing  up  at  the  Cross,  he  read  his 
abjuration  in  English, confessing  that, presuming  upon  his  own 
natural  wit,  and  preferring  the  natural  judgment  of  reason 
before  the  Scriptures,  and  the  determination  of  the  Church, 
he  had  published  many  perilous  and  pernicious  books,  con- 
taining heresies  and  errors,  which  he  then  specified  as  they 
had  been  charged  against  him."  As  many  copies  of  his  books 
as  could  be  collected  were  then  thrown  into  the  flames. 

It  was  at  Paul's  Cross,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
that  Jane  Shore,  the  beloved  mistress  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
was  compelled  to  perform  penance  and  to  confess  her  trans- 
gression before  the  assembled  multitude.  "  In  her  penance," 
writes  Holinshed,  "she  went  in  countenance  and  pace 
demure ;  so  womanly,  that  albeit  she  was  out  of  all  array, 
save  her  kirtle  only,  yet  went  she  so  fair  and  lovely,  while 
the  wondering  of  the  people  cast  a  comely  red  in  her  cheeks 
(of  which  she  before  had  most  want)  that  her  great  shame 
was  her  most  praise  among  those  that  were  more  amorous 
of  her  body  than  curious  of  her  soul." 
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When  Eichard  the  Third,  then  Duke  of  Gloucester,  had 
matured  his  designs  of  taking  the  crown  from  the  head  of 
his  nephew  and  placing  it  on  his  own,  it  was  from  the  pulpit 
at  Paul's  Cross  that  he  caused  his  intentions  to  be 
announced  to  the  astonished  multitude.  The  preacher 
appointed  for  the  occasion  was  Dr.  John  Shaw,  brother  of 
the  Lord  Mayor. 

In  1501,  we  find  the  marriage  of  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  with  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland, 
proclaimed  with  great  ceremony  at  Paul's  Cross.  The  Te 
Deum  was  sung ;  and  at  night  bonfires  blazed  in  the  streets, 
and  twelve  hogsheads  of  wine  were  distributed  among  the 
citizens. 

Paul's  Cross  is  intimately  associated  with  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation  in  England.  Henry  the  Eighth  engaged 
the  most  eminent  divines  here  to  preach  against  the  Pope's 
supremacy,  and  here,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
Bishop  Latimer  upheld  the  doctrines  for  which  he  after- 
wards suffered  martyrdom  in  the  flames.  Another  illustrious 
martyr,  Bishop  Ridley,  was  also  a  frequent  preacher  at  Paul's 
Cross.  Perhaps  the  most  memorable  occasion  on  which  he 
officiated  was  on  the  1st  of  November,  1552,  when,  writes 
Stow — "  Being  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  the  new  service  book, 
called  of  Common  Prayer,  began  in  Paul's  Church,  and  the 
like  through  the  whole  city.  The  Bishop  of  London,  Dr. 
Ridley,  executing  the  service  in  Paul's  Church  in  the  fore- 
noon, in  his  rochet  only,  without  cope  or  vestment,  preached 
in  the  choir ;  and  at  afternoon  he  preached  at  Paul's  Cross, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  crafts  in  their  best  liveries 
being  present ;  which  sermon,  tending  to  the  setting  forth 
the  said  late-made  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  continued 
till  almost  five  of  the  clock  at  night ;  so  that  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Companies  entered  not  into  Paul's  Church, 
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as  had  been  accustomed,  but  departed  home  by  torch- 
light." 

Another  interesting  occasion  on  which  Ridley  preached  at 
Paul's  Cross,  was  on  the  9th  of  July,  1553,  three  days  after 
the  death  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  when  he  advocated  the 
claims  of  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  congratulated  his  audience 
on  having  escaped  the  dangers  which  would  have  attended 
the  accession  of  Queen  Mary. 

But  the  fate  of  both  the  Lady  Jane  and  of  Ridley  was 
sealed.  Queen  Mary  had  no  sooner  established  herself  on 
the  throne, 'than  the  champions  of  the  Reformation  were 
compelled  to  succumb  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood, 
who  once  more  thundered  forth  their  anathemas  from  Paul's. 
Cross.  Strype,  for  instance,  mentions  a  remarkable  sermon 
delivered  at  Paul's  Cross,  about  five  weeks  after  the  Queen's 
accession,  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen ;  the  preacher 
being  Dr.  Bourn,  incumbent  of  High  Ongar,  in  Essex.  "  This 
man,"  he  writes,  "  did,  according  to  his  instructions,  fiercely 
lay  about  him  in  accusing  the  doings  of  the  former  reign, 
with  such  reflections  upon  things  that  were  dear  to  the 
people,  that  it  set  them  all  into  a  hurly-burly ;  and  such  an 
uproar  began,  such  a  shouting  at  the  sermon,  and  casting  up 
of  caps,  as  that  one  who  lived  in  those  times,  and  kept  a 
journal  of  matters  that  then  fell  out,  writ  it  was  as  if  the 
people  were  mad ;  and  that  there  might  have  been  great 
mischief  done,  had  not  the  people  been  awed  somewhat  by 
the  presence  of  the  Mayor  and  Lord  Courtenay."  A  dagger 
was  actually  hurled  at  the  preacher,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
timely  interference  of  two  influential  Protestant  clergymen 
— Johp.  Bradford  and  John  Rogers,  both  of  whom  subse- 
quently suffered  martyrdom  at  the  stake — that  Bourn  was 
conveyed  in  safety  to  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood.  On 
the  following  Sunday  it  was  thought  necessary  to  surround 
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Paul's  Cross  with  two  hundred  of  the  Queen's  guards,  in 
order  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  preacher. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  consequent  pre- 
dominance of  the  old  worship,  we  discover  the  notorious 
Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  more  than  once 
preaching  at  Paul's  Cross.  Thus,  Strype  mentions  his  deli- 
vering a  sermon  here  on  Sunday,  the  30th  of  October,  1553, 
"  which  he  did  with  much  applause  before  an  audience  as 
great  as  ever  was  known,  and  among  the  rest  all  the  council 
that  were  then  at  court.  Again,  on  the  2nd  of  December 
following,  we  find  him  preaching  before  King  Philip  of 
Spain.  One  of  the  audience  on  this  occasion  was  Cardinal 
Pole,  who,  we  are  told,  proceeded  by  water  from  Lambeth 
Palace  to  Paul's  wharf,  where  he  landed,  and  "  from  thence 
to  Paul's  Church  with  a  cross,  two  pillars,  and  two  pole-axes 
of  silver,  borne  before  him." 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  doctrines  in  defence  of 
which  Latimer  and  Ridley  had  yielded  up  their  lives  in  the 
flames  were  again  proclaimed  from  Paul's  Cross  to  the  great 
joy  and  satisfaction  of  the  citizens  of  London.  Hither,  on 
the  24th  of  November,  1588,  we  find  Elizabeth  proceeding, 
attended  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  a  gorgeous  array  of  lords 
and  ladies,  to  return  thanks  for  the  destruction  of  the  "  In- 
vincible Armada."  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Pierce, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  the  Queen  being  seated  in  a  closet  that 
had  been  prepared  for  her  against  the  north  wall  of  the 
church.  The  coach  in  which  she  came  to  Paul's  Cross  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  which  had  been  used  in  England. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1620,  we  find  James  the  First  pro- 
ceeding on  horseback  in  great  state  to  Paul's  Cross  to  hear  a 
sermon  preached  by  Dr.  John  King,  Bishop  of  London.  The 
last  time  that  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross  was  preached  before 
one  of  our  sovereigns  appears  to  have  been  on  the  30th  of 
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May,  1630,  when  Charles  the  First  proceeded  in  state  to  St. 
Paul's  to  return  thanks  for  the  birth  of  his  son,  afterwards 
Charles  the  Second. 

In  September,  1643,  the  Long  Parliament  voted  the  de- 
struction of  the  different  crosses  in  London  and  Westminster, 
as  offensive  relics  of  Popery ;  and  accordingly,  the  following 
year,  Paul's  Cross  was  razed  to  the  ground. 

The  gradual  decay  and  final  destruction  of  the  venerable 
cathedral  may  be  briefly  related.  Like  many  other  reli- 
gious structures  which  for  centuries  had  been  the  glory  of 
the  land,  St.  Paul's  suffered  considerably  at  the  Reformation. 
Not  only  were  its  ancient  monuments  and  brasses  either 
defaced  or  destroyed,  but,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  its 
beautiful  cloisters  were  sacrificed  to  furnish  materials  for  the 
Protector  Somerset's  new  palace  in  the  Strand.  Again,  in 
1561,  we  find  the  noble  steeple  entirely  destroyed  by  fire ; 
besides  other  parts  of  the  edifice  being  at  the  same  time 
greatly  injured.  In  this  state  of  semi-dilapidation  it  appears 
to  have  remained  till  1633,  when,  chiefly  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Archbishop  Laud,  large  sums  of  money  were  sub- 
scribed for  the  purpose  of  restoring  it  to  its  ancient  magni- 
ficence. Laud  laid  the  first  stone,  and  Inigo  Jones  the 
fourth.  Charles  the  First,  at  his  own  expense,  erected  the 
portico  at  the  west  front,  while  Sir  Paul  Pindar  not  onlv 
restored  the  beautiful  screen  at  the  entrance  into  the  choir, 
but  also  gave  £4000  towards  the  repair  of  the  south  transept. 
At  length,  with  the  exception  of  the  steeple,  the  whole  was 
completed,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  £100,000,  in  1643,  when 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  Wars  again  doomed  St.  Paul's 
to  havoc  and  desecration.  The  beautiful  carved  ornaments 
were  recklessly  demolished  by  the  Puritans  with  axes  and 
hammers,  and  the  body  of  the  church  converted  into  stalls 
for  troopers'  horses.  Lord  Brooke  was  even  heard  to  observe, 
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that  he  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  not  one  stone  of  St.  Paul's 
should  be  left  upon  another.  Charles  the  Second  commenced 
repairing  it  in  1663,  but  three  years  afterwards  it  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  great  fire. 

The  present  St.  Paul's  Cathedral — less  interesting,  per- 
haps, but  still  a  scarcely  less  magnificent  structure  than  its 
predecessor — was  commenced  in  1675,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  of  the  decorations,  was  completed  in  1710. 
Not  only  is  it  unquestionably  the  greatest  architectural 
work  ever  designed  and  erected  by  a  single  individual, 
but  the  fact  is  a  singular  one,  that  notwithstanding  it 
occupied  thirty-five  years  in  building,  it  was  begun  and 
completed  by  one  architect,  Sir  Christopher  Wren;  under 
one  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Henry  Compton ;  and  under  one 
master-mason,  Mr.  Thomas  Strong:  whereas  St., Peter's  at 
Rome  occupied  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  in  building, 
under  the  rule  of  nineteen  Popes,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  twelve  successive  architects.  The  height  of  St. 
Peter's,  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  is  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  feet  and  a  half;  its  length  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  feet ;  and  its  greatest  breadth  five  hundred  and  ten  feet. 
The  dimensions  of  St.  Paul's  are  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  feet  in  height ;  five  hundred  in  length  ;  and  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  at  its  extreme  breadth.  The  total  original 
cost  of  the  present  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  £747,954  2s.  9dL 

As  a  remuneration  for  his  labours  in  superintending  the 
progress  of  his  great  work,  Sir  Christopher  Wren  is  said  to 
have  received  no  more  than  two  hundred  a  year.  The  cele- 
brated Duchess  of  Marlborougli  was  once  squabbling  with 
an  architect  whom  she  employed  in  the  works  at  Blenheim ; 
the  latter  insisting  that  a  charge  which  he  had  made  was  not 
an  exorbitant  one — "  Why,"  said  the  Duchess,  "  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  was  content  to  be  dragged  up  to  the  top  of  St. 
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Paul's  three  times  a  week  in  a  basket,  and  at  a  great 
hazard,  for  £200  a  year."  But  the  true  reward  of  Wren  was 
the  prospect  of  undying  fame.  When  compelled  to  add  the 
side  aisles,  which  unfortunately  injure  the  effect  of  his^||ble 
cathedral,  he  is  said  to  have  actually  shed  tears.  The^p^- 
tion  of  these  aisles  is  stated  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who,  contemplating  the  day 
when  high  mass  might  again  be  performed  in  St.  Paul's, 
proposed  to  convert  them  into  auxiliary  chapels. 

The  greatest  satisfaction  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  at  the 
close  of  his  life,  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  occa- 
sional visits  which  he  paid  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
contemplating  the  magnificent  structure  which  his  genius 
had  created.  His  remains  lie  interred  in  the  crypt  of  the 
cathedral,  beneath  the  great  dome. 

"  Si  monumentum  requiris  circumspice." 

Among  many  other  celebrated  men  whose  remains  lie  in- 
terred in  the  present  cathedral  may  be  mentioned  the,names 
of  Bishop  Newton,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Benjamin  "West, 
James  Barry,  John  Opie,  Lord  Nelson,  Lord  Collingwood,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  Henry  Fuseli ;  John  Rennie,  the  archi- 
tect of  Waterloo  Bridge ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

In  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral  the  resting-place  of  Nelson 
is  probably  that  which  excites  the  most  general  interest. 
The  sarcophagus  which  encloses  his  coffin  was  originally 
made  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  was  intended 
to  contain  the  remains  of  his  royal  master,  Henry  the  Eighth. 
The  coffin  itself  was  manufactured  out  of  the  mainmast  of 
the  French  ship,  L'Orient,  blown  up  at  the  battle  of  the 
Nile.  It  was  sent  as  a  present  to  Nelson  by  one  of  his  gal- 
lant followers,  Captain  Hallo  well,  of  the  Swiftsure.  "  I  have 
taken  the  liberty,"  he  wrote  to  the  hero,  "  of  presenting  you 
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a  coffin  made  from  the  mainmast  of  L'Orient,  that,  when  you 
have  finished  your  military  career  in  this  world,  you  may  be 
buried  in  one  of  your  trophies."  Nelson  accepted  the  melan- 
choly offering  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  had  been  sent. 
He  even  ordered  it  to  be  placed  upright  in  his  cabin,  as  if 
to  serve  him  as  a  memento  mori  in  the  hour  of  victory 
and  triumph ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  entreaties  of  an  old 
and  favourite  servant  that  he  at  length  consented  to  its 
removal. 


THE    OLD    BAILEY,    NEWGATE,    CHRIST'S 
HOSPITAL,  ST.  SEPULCHRE'S  CHURCH. 

DERIVATION  OF  NAME  OLD  BAILEY.  —  GREAT  ANTIQUITY  OF  COURT  OF  JUS- 
TICE THERE. — THE  PRESS  YARD.  —  "  PEINE  FORTE  ET  DURE."  —  MAJOR 
STRANGEWAYS. — GAOL  FEVER. — NEWGATE  PRISON. — IVY  LANE. — PANNIER 
ALLEY. — OLD  CHRIST  CHURCH,  NEWGATE. — PERSONS  INTERRED  THERE. — 
MODERN  CHRIST  CHURCH,  NEWGATE.  —  CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL.  —  ST.  SE- 
PULCHRE'S  CHURCH. — CURIOUS  CEREMONY  AT  EXECUTIONS. — PIE  CORNER. 
— GREEN  ARBOUR  COURT. 

THE  street  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Old  Bailey  runs 
parallel  with  the  site  of  that  part  of  the  City  wall 
which  anciently  connected  Lud  Gate  with  New  Gate. 
Here  stood   Sidney  House,  the  residence  of  the  Sidneys, 
Earls  of  Leicester,  previously  to  their  removal  to  Leicester 
Square ;  and  here,  at  the  house  of  his  father,  in  May,  1551, 
was  born  the  celebrated  antiquary,  William  Camden.     No. 
68,  close  to  Ship  Court,  was  the  residence  of  the  notorious 
Jonathan  Wild,  and  in  Ship  Court  Hogarth's  father  kept  a 
school. 

The  word  Old  Bailey  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Ballium,  or  outer  walled  court,  attached  to  the 
ancient  fortifications.  According  to  other  accounts,  the 
word  is  corrupted  from  Bail  Hill,  the  place  where  offenders 
were  tried  by  the  Bailiff ;  a  derivation  which  appears  to  be 
the  more  reasonable,  from  the  circumstance  of  that  part  of 
the  court  in  which  prisoners  are  confined  previously  to  their 
trial  still  retaining  the  name  of  the  Bail  Dock. 
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This  famous  court  of  justice,  which  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity, is  associated  with  the  fate  of  many  celebrated  and 
many  notorious  persons.  Could  its  grey  and  gloomy  walls 
speak,  what  fearful  chronicles  of  crime,  what  tales  of  human 
suffering,  could  they  not  unfold !  Within  its  area,  how 
many  virtuous  patriots  and  martyrs — how  many  murderers 
and  desperate  malefactors,  have  stood  from  time  to  time  at 
the  bar  of  justice !  How  many  hearts  have  palpitated  in 
that  awful  moment,  when  the  ear  of  the  prisoner  is  stretched 
forth  to  catch  the  verdict,  on  which  depends  either  his  resto- 
ration to  all  that  life  holds  most  dear,  or  his  being  condemned 
to  perish  by  an  ignominious  death  at  the  hands  of  the  hang- 
man !  Here,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1660,  commenced  the 
"famous  trial  of  the  Regicides,  many  of  whom  were  subse- 
quently dragged  on  hurdles  to  Charing  Cross  to  expiate  their 
offences,  attended  by  the  most  terrifying  circumstances  that 
barbarity  could  invent.  Here  stood  at  the  bar  of  justice  the 
sturdy  enthusiast,  General  Harrison;  the  witty  atheist,  Henry 
Marten ;  the  fanatic  preacher,  Hugh  Peters ;  Cook,  who  had 
conducted  the  prosecution  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  of 
England  at  the  trial  of  Charles  the  First,  and  Colonel 
Hacker,  who  had  guarded  the  King  on  the  scaffold.  Here, 
in  1683,  the  high-minded  and  virtuous  William  Lord  Rus- 
sell was  arraigned  for  high  treason.  Here  Jack  Sheppard 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  in  1724,  and  Jonathan  Wild  in 
1725 ;  here  the  ill-fated  poet,  Richard  Savage,  underwent 
his  trial  for  killing  a  fellow-creature  in  a  drunken  brawl  at 
Charing  Cross  in  1727 ;  here  Dr.  Dodd  was  condemned  to 
death  for  forgery  in  1777;  Bellingham,  for  assassinating 
Mr.  Percival  in  the  lob^y  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1812  • 
and  Thistlewood,  and  the  other  Cato  Street  conspirators,  in 
1820. 
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Another  spot  in  the  Old  Bailey  which  still  retains  its 
ancient  name,  and  recalls  to  our  memory  many  a  scene  of 
horror,  is  the  Press  Yard.  Not  unfrequently  we  read  of 
-cases  in  the  olden  times,  when  a  criminal,  in  order  to  avoid 
conviction,  has  refused  to  plead  at  the  bar,  and  thus,  though 
his  own  life  has  been  sacrificed,  has  preserved  his  property 
to  his  family,  instead  of  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Orown.  In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty  a  new  law 
was  passed,  which  provided  that  in  future  cases  of  contu- 
macy the  prisoner  should  be  removed  from  the  bar,  and 
having  been  stretched  on  his  back,  a  large  weight  of  iron 
should  be  placed  on  his  chest  and  stomach,  to  be  gradually 
increased  either  till  the  culprit  consented  to  plead,  or  till 
death  should  release  him  from  his  agony.  Of  this  terrible 
kind  of  torture,  styled  "  Peine  forte  et  dure"  the  Press 
Yard  in  the  Old  Bailey  is  said  to  have  been  but  too  fre- 
quently the  scene.  At  a  later  period,  apparently  from 
motives  of  humanity,  a  preliminary  and  milder  form  of  tor- 
ture was  introduced ;  namely,  that  of  forcibly  compressing 
the  thumb  with  whipcord,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  force  the 
prisoner  to  plead,  without  having  recourse  to  the  more  in- 
tolerable infliction  of  " Peinie  forte  et  dure"  Incredible  as 
it  may  appear,  these  barbarous  expedients  were  actually  re- 
sorted to  as  late  as  the  reign  of  George  the  Second.  For 
instance,  in  1721,  we  find  one  Mary  Andrews  undergoing  the 
agony  of  the  compression,  till  three  whipcords  had  been 
severally  broken ;  nor  was  it  till  a  fourth  had  been  applied 
that  she  consented  to  plead.  A  still  more  remarkable  in- 
stance occurred  the  same  year,  in  the  case  of  Nathaniel 
Hawes.  The  application  of  the  cord  failing  to  produce  any 
effect,  he  was  subjected  to  the  severer  torture,  which  he  en- 
dured for  seven  minutes  under  a  weight  of  two  hundred  and 
.fifty  pounds,  when  human  nature  could  hold  out  no  longer, 
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and  lie  consented  to  plead.  The  latest  occasion  of  the  Old 
Bailey  having  been  the  scene  of  these  horrors,  appears  to 
have  been  in  1734. 

As  a  striking  example  of  the  application  of  the  "  Peine 
forte  et  dure,"  we  may  mention  the  painful  story  of  Major 
Strangeways,  who  died  under  its  tortures  in  1659.  The 
father  of  Strangeways  had  left  him  in  possession  of  a  farm, 
in  which  he  lived  happily  with  an  elder  sister  till  she  hap- 
pened to  form  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  one  Fussell,  a 
lawyer  of  respectability,  but  so  obnoxious  to  Strangeways 
that  he  was  heard  to  swear,  "  if  ever  she  married  Fussell, 
to  be  the  death  of  him  either  in  his  study  or  elsewhere." 
Nevertheless  the  marriage  took  place,  and  was  followed  by 
Fussell  prosecuting  certain  suits  against  his  brother-in-law. 
One  day,  as  the  former  was  sitting  in  his  lodgings  in  Lon- 
don, whither  he  had  repaired  on  business,  he  was  struck  by 
two  bullets,  which  deprived  him  of  life.  Suspicion  falling 
on  Strangeways,  he  was  taken  into  custody  and  carried  be- 
fore the  coroner's  jury,  where,  we  are  told,  "  he  was  com- 
manded to  take  his  dead  brother-in-law  by  the  hand,  and  to 
touch  his  wounds';"  an  expedient,  however,  which  seems  to 
have  entirely  failed  in  producing  the  intended  effect. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  Strangeways  was  brought  up 
for  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  was 
exhorted  to  plead.  By  not  doing  so,  he  said,  "  he  would 
both  preserve  an  estate  to  bestow  on  such  friends  for  whom 
he  had  most  affection,  and  withal  free  himself  from  the 
ignominious  death  of  a  public  gibbet."  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Glynn  then  passed  on  him  the  terrible  sentence,  that  he  "  be 
put  into  a  mean  house,  stopped  from  any  light,  and  be  laid 
upon  his  back  with  his  body  bare ;  that  his  arms  be  stretched 
forth  with  a  cord,  the  one  to  one  side,  the  other  to  the  other 
side  of  the  prison,  and  in  like  manner  his  legs  be  used ;  and 
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that  upon  his  body  be  laid  as  much  iron  and  stone  as  he  can 
bear,  and  more;  and  the  first  day  shall  he  have  three 
morsels  of  barley-bread,  and  the  next  shall  he  drink  thrice 
of  the  water  in  the  next  channel  to  the  prison-door,  but  of 
no  spring  or  fountain,  and  this  shall  be  his  punishment  till 
he  die  !"  Accordingly,  on  the  Monday  following,  clothed  in 
white  from  head  to  foot,  and  wearing  a  mourning  cloak,  he 
was  "  by  the  sheriifs  conducted  to  a  dungeon,  where,  after 
prayers,  his  friends  placed  themselves  at  the  corner  of  the 
press,  whom  he  desired,  when  he  gave  the  word,  to  lay  on  the 
weights.  This  they  did  at  the  signal  of '  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  soul ;'  but,  finding  the  weight  too  light  for  sudden  exe- 
cution, many  of  those  standing  by  added  their  burthens  to 
disburthen  him  of  his  pain."  Eight  or  ten  minutes  are  said 
to  have  elapsed  before  he  expired. 

Before  quitting  our  notices  of  the  Old  Bailey,  let  us  not 
omit  to  mention  the  frightful  gaol  fever,  which  raged  in  its 
precincts  in  the  month  of  May,  1750,  and  especially  in  the 
neighbouring  gaol  of  Newgate.  Notwithstanding  every 
precaution  had  been  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  malaria  made 
its  way  into  Court,  hurrying  to  the  grave  among  other  vic- 
tims the  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Sir  Thomas  Abney ; 
Baron  Clark ;  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Samuel  Pennant ;  and 
several  members  of  the  Bar  and  of  the  Jury. 

Adjoining  the  Old  Bailey  is  the  prison  of  Newgate,  de- 
riving its  name  from  one  of  the  old  City  gates,  which  as  late 
as  1778  was  still  standing,  and  formed  a  portion  of  the 
prison.  The  original  gate  appears  to  have  been  built  about 
the  time  of  Henry  the  First,  from  which  early  period  till 
centuries  afterwards  it  continued  to  be  used  as  a  place  of 
confinement.  Here, -in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the 
Chancellor,  Robert  Baldock,  ended  his  days  in  prison,  and 
here,  in  1457,  was  imprisoned  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  Lord 
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Egremont,  who  afterwards  fell  at  the  battle  of  Northamp- 
ton. 

In  the  course  of  the  strange  and  romantic  career  of  Owen 
Tudor,  grandfather  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  it  was  twice  his 
good  fortune  to  effect  his  escape  from  Newgate.  At  a  later 
period  we  find  William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania, 
confined  here  for  preaching  in  Gracechurch  Street  against  the 
Established  Church ;  and  again,  in  1702,  not  only  was  Daniel 
Defoe  a  prisoner  here,  but  within  its  walls  he  wrote  his 
"  Review,"  which  is  said  to  have  afforded  Steele  his  first 
idea  of  the  "  Tatler."  For  a  long  lapse  of  years  it  bore  the 
name  of  Chamberlain's-gate,  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fifth  it  was  rebuilt  and  its  name  changed  to  New-gate. 
Having  been  considerably  injured  by  the  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don, it  was  again  rebuilt  in  1672.  In  1778  the  latter  build- 
ing was  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  present  Newgate 
Prison.  This  massive  building  was  scarcely  completed,  when, 
in  1780,  broke  out  the  famous  riots  which  bear  the  name 
of  their  instigator,  Lord  George  Gordon.  In  their  fury,  the 
mob  tore  away  the  stones,  two  or  three  tons  in  weight,  to 
which  the  doors  of  the  cells  were  fastened ;  the  prisoners 
were  released;  the  building  was  fired  in  several  places, 
and  in  a  short  time  became  a  mass  of  ruins.  Within  the 
walls  of  the  restored  prison  Lord  George  died  on  the  1st 
November,  1793.  The  first  execution  which  took  place  at 
Newgate  was  on  the  9th  December,  1783. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Newgate  Street  are  many  places 
and  objects  of  interest.  From  the  south  side,  in  the  direction 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  runs  Ivy  Lane,  a  narrow  gloomy 
street,  in  which,  for  about  eight  years,  Dr.  Johnson  presided 
over  a  convivial  and  literary  club  of  which  he  was  himself 
the  founder. — "  The  club,"  writes  Sir  John  Hawkins,  "  met 
weekly  at  the  King's  Head,  a  famous  beef-steak  house  in 
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Ivy  Lane,  every  Tuesday  evening.  Thither  Johnson  con- 
stantly resorted,  and,  with  a  disposition  to  please  and  be 
pleased,  would  pass  those  hours  in  a  free  and  unrestrained 
interchange  of  sentiments,  which  otherwise  had  been  spent 
at  home  in  painful  reflection."  Speaking  of  some  years 
later,  Sir  John  Hawkins  again  writes : — "  About  the  year 
1756,  time  had  produced  a  change  in  the  situation  of  many 
of  Johnson's  friends  who  were  used  to  meet  him  in  Ivy 
Lane.  Death  had  taken  from  them  M'Ghie ;  Barker  went 
to  settle  as  a  practising  physician  at  Trowbridge ;  Dyer  went 
abroad;  Hawkesworth  was  busied  in  forming  new  connec- 
tions;* and  I  had  lately  made  one  that  removed  me  from  all 
temptations  to  pass  my  evenings  from  home.  The  consequence 
was,  that  our  symposiums  at  the  King's  Head  broke  up,  and 
he  who  had  first  formed  it  into  a  society  was  left  with 
fewer  around  him  than  were  able  to  support  it." — According 
to  Stow,  Ivy  Lane  derives  its  name  from  the  ivy  which 
anciently  grew  on  the  walls  of  the  Prebend  houses  of  St. 
Paul's,  overlooking  the  lane. 

In  front  of  No.  78  in  Newgate  Street,  a  house  standing 
on  the  site  of  Bull  Head  Court,  is  a  small  sculpture  in 
stone,  representing  the  redoubtable  Sir  Jeffery  Hudson, 
the  favourite  dwarf  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  William  Evans,  the  gigantic  porter 
of  Charles  the  First.  The  story  of  Sir  Jeffery's  having 
been  served  up  to  the  King  and  Queen  in  a  cold  pie ;  the 
anecdote  of  the  big  porter  drawing  him  forth  from  his  capa- 
cious pocket  at  a  Masque  at  Whitehall ;  the  story  of  his 
bloody  duel  with  Mr.  Crofts,  and  of  his  imprisonment  and 

*  M'Ghie  and  Barker  were  physicians  ;  Samuel  Dyer  was  the  eminent 
scholar  to  whom  the  authorship  of  the  "Letters  of  Junius"  has  Rome  times 
been  absurdly  attributed  ;  and  Hawkesworth  is  still  better  known  as  the 
translator  of  "Telemachus,"  and  one  of  the  principal  writers  in  the  "Ad- 
venturer. " 
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death  in  the  Gatehouse  at  Westminster,  we  have  already 
related.*  Glancing,  therefore,  for  a  moment  at  this  curious 
relic  of  the  past,  let  us  turn  down  Bagnio  Court,  now  called 
Bath  Street,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  once  fashionable 
bagnio,  the  first  that  was  established  in  London.  Strype 
speaks  of  it  as  a  "neatly-contrived  building,  after  the 
Turkish  fashion,  for  the  purposes  of  sweating  and  hot-bath- 
ing ;  and  much  approved  by  the  physicians  of  the  time." 
According  to  Aubrey,  it  was  built  and  first  opened  by  some 
Turkish  merchants  in  December,  1679. 

The  Queen's  Arms  Tavern  in  Newgate  Street,  the  site 
of  which  is  now  covered  by  new  buildings  for  the  General 
Post  Office,  was  a  favourite  resort  of  Tom  d'Urfey,  the  poet ; 
and  at  No.  17,  at  the  sign  of  the  "  Salutation  and  Cat,"  Cole- 
ridge used  to  seek  a  retreat  in  his  youthful  and  moody  days. 
Here  it  was  that  Southey  found  him  out,  and  remonstrated 
with  him  on  his  culpable  supineness,  and  here  Charles  Lamb 
used  to  share  his  more  social  hours. 

At  the  east  end  of  Newgate  Street  is  Pannier  Alley, 
against  one  of  the  houses  in  which  is  a  curious  stone, 
representing  a  naked  boy  sitting  upon  a  pannier  or  basket. 
On  the  lower  part  is  inscribed  the  following  doggerel 
couplet : — 

"When  ye  have  sought  the  city  round, 
Yet  still  this  is  the  highest  ground. 

August  the  27,  1688." 

Of  the  ancient  churches  of  London  there  is  perhaps  not 
one  whose  destruction  is  more  deeply  to  be  lamented  than 
that  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate.  Its  magnificent  monuments, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  heroes,  princes,  and  prelates,  fell 
sacrifices  to  the  blind  zeal  of  the  Reformation ;  the  church 
itself  being  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1666. 
*  See  vol.  i.,  p.  182. 
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The  present  edifice,  the  work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  dates 
no  further  back  than  1687. 

Christ  Church  stands  on  the  north  side  of  Newgate  Street, 
on  the  site  of  a  Priory  of  Grey,  or  Mendicant  Friars,  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Francis,  founded  about  the  year  1225  by  John 
Ewen,  Mercer,  who  himself  entered  the  Order  as  a  lay- 
brother.  The  habits  of  self-denial  practised  by  the  Friars, 
as  well  as  their  charities  and  blameless  lives,  soon  brought 
them  into  such  high  repute  and  respect,  that  in  1306,  at  the 
private  expense  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  persons  in 
the  realm,  the  old  church  was  taken  down,  and  a  far  more 
magnificent  edifice  erected  on  its  site.  Margaret,  the  second 
wife  of  Edward  the  First,  began  the  choir.  Isabella,  Queen 
of  Edward  the  Second,  gave  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
towards  the  completion  of  the  building.  Philippa,  the  beau- 
tiful wife  of  Edward  the  Third,  followed  their  pious  exam- 
ple. The  body  of  the  church  was  built  at  the  expense  of 
John  de  Bretagne,  Duke  of  Richmond,  who,  moreover,  fur- 
nished the  hangings,  the  vestments  for  the  priests,  and  a  rich 
chalice  for  the  altar.  Lastly,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, supplied  the  beams  from  his  forest  at  Tunbridge.  "And 
so,"  writes  Stow,  "  the  work  was  done  within  the  space  of 
twenty-one  years,  1337." 

Of  the  vast  size  of  the  Grey  Friars'  Church  we  are  enabled 
to  form  a  tolerable  conception,  from  the  fact  of  the  present 
spacious  church  covering  less  than  half  the  ground  occupied 
by  its  predecessor.  Moreover,  the  old  church,  with  its 
stained  glass,  its  decorated  chancel,  and  stately  tombs,  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  magnificent  places  of  wor- 
ship in  the  metropolis.  "  This  Abbey-church,"  writes  Weever 
in  his  "  Funeral  Monuments,"  "  hath  been  honoured  with 
the  sepulture  of  four  Queens,  four  Duchesses,  four  Countesses, 
one  Duke,  two  Earls,  eight  Barons,  and  some  thirty-five 
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Knights ;  in  all,  from  the  first  foundation  unto  the  Dissolu- 
tion, six  hundred  and  sixty-three  persons  of  quality  were  here 
interred."  Here,  with  the  heart  of  her  murdered  husband 
resting  on  her  breast,  was  interred  Isabella  of  France,  Queen 
of  Edward  the  Second ;  and  here,  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  remains  of  the  ruthless  Queen,  were  interred  those  of 
her  haughty  paramour,  Roger  Lord  Mortimer.  He  was 
carried  to  London,  and,  after  a  hurried  trial,  was  hanged.  It 
was  not)  however,  till  his  body  had  remained  for  two  days 
and  two  nights  suspended  on  the  common  gallows  at  Smith- 
field,  that  it  was  allowed  sepulture  among  the  royal  and 
illustrious  dead. 

Besides  Isabella  of  France,  here  were  laid  the  remains  of 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Hardy  and  Queen  of  Ed- 
ward the  First ;  of  Joan,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Second  and 
wife  of  David  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland ;  of  Isabella,  wife  of 
William  Baron  Fitzwarren,  sometime  Queen  of  the  Isle  of 
Man ;  of  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Third  and  Duchess 
of  Bretagne  ;  and  of  Isabella,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Third 
and  wife  of  Ingelram  de  Courcy,  Earl  of  Bedford.  Here,  too, 
were  interred  the  young  and  chivalrous  John  Hastings,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  who  was  killed  in  Woodstock  Park  during 
some  Christmas  rejoicings  in  1389  ;  John  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  who 
wore  out  a  melancholy  captivity  in  England  of  eighteen 
years ;  Walter  Blunt,  Lord  Mountjoy,  Lord  Treasurer  of  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth ;  Sir  Robert  Tres- 
silian,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Brember,  both  of  whom  were  executed 
for  high  treason ;  Sir  John  Mortimer,  beheaded  in  1423  for 
his  attachment  to  the  House  of  York ;  Thomas  Burdett,  be- 
headed in  1477,  and  the  Lady  Alice  Hungerford,  who  was 
executed  for  the  murder  of  her  husband  in  1523.  The  latter 
lady,  having  been  conducted  from  the  Tower  to  Holborn, 
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was  there  placed  in  a  cart  with  one  of  her  servants,  and 
thence  carried  to  the  place  of  execution  at  Tyburn.  The 
fate  of  Burdett  was  also  a  remarkable  one.  Having  a  favour- 
ite white  buck,  which  the  King,  Edward  the  Fourth,  hap- 
pened to  kill,  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  make  use  of  some 
intemperate  expressions,  to  the  effect  that  he  wished  its 
horns  had  been  in  the  body  of 'the  man  who  had  induced  the 
King  to  shoot  his  favourite.  These  words  having  been  re- 
peated to  the  King,  Burdett  was  not  only  committed  to  take 
his  trial,  but  was  subsequently  executed  in  pursuance  of  the 
sentence  passed  upon  him  by  the  judge. 

One  of  the  most  sumptuous  monuments  in  the  old  church 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  beautiful  Venetia  Digby, 
erected  to  her  memory  by  her  eccentric  husband,  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby.  It  was  believed  at  the  time  that  he  made  use  of  the 
most  singular  expedients  to  increase  the  lustre  of  her  charms; 
that  he  invented  cosmetics  with  this  especial  object,  and 
that,  among  other  fantastic  experiments,  he  supplied  her 
with  the  flesh  of  capons  which  had  been  fed  with  vipers. 
After  her  death,  only  a  small  portion  of  brains  having  been 
found  in  her  head,  Sir  Kenelm  attributed  it  to  her  drinking 
viper- wine ;  but,  says  Aubrey — "  spiteful  women  would  say 
it  was  a  viper  husband  who  was  jealous  of  her."  According 
to  Pennant,  in  his  "Journey  from  Chester  to  London,"  the 
woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gothurst,  once  the  seat  of 
Sir  Kenelm,  are  the  most  northern  haunt  of  the  great  snail, 
or  pomatia,  which  is  of  exotic  origin ;  and  he  adds — "  tradi- 
tion says  it  was  introduced  by  Sir  Kenelm,  as  a  medicine  for 
the  use  of  his  lady."  Digby 's  well-known  jealousy  of  his 
beautiful  wife,  and  the  application  of  these  strange  medica- 
ments, gave  rise  to  a  report,  doubtless  an  idle  one,  that  he  had 
administered  poison  to  her.  Her  monument  in  Christ  Church, 
which  was  of  black  marble  surmounted  by  her  bust  in 
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copper  gilt,  was  demolished  by  the  great  fire,  and  the  vault 
in  which  she  lay  was  partially  broken  open.  The  bust,  how- 
ever, Aubrey  tells  us  he  some  years  afterwards  saw  exposed 
for  sale  in  a  brazier's  stall.  Unfortunately  he  neglected  to 
purchase  it  at  the  time,  and  when  subsequently  he  made 
inquiries  respecting  it,  he  discovered  that  it  had  been  melted 
down.  By  his  will  Sir  Kenelm  desired  that  he  should  be 
buried  in  the  same  vault  with  his  wife,  but  that  no  inscrip- 
tion should  be  engraved  on  the  tomb. 

Of  the  modern  church  but  little  remains  to  be  said. 
Its  interior  is  not  without  merit,  and  the  tower  has  been 
deservedly  admired.  Beyond  its  historical  associations,  how- 
ever, it  boasts  no  particular  interest ;  nor,  with  the  exception 
of  the  celebrated  nonconformist  divine,  Richard  Baxter, 
author  of  the  "  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,"  does  any  very 
eminent  person  appear  to  have  been  interred  within  its 
walls. 

In  the  "green  churchyard"  of  Christ  Church,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  was  buried  the  Marquis  de  Guiscard,  famous  for 
having  stabbed  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  Robert  Harley, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  Whitehall.  The 
scene  was  a  remarkable  one.  Guiscard  was  about  to  be 
removed  in  custody,  when  he  suddenly  drew  a  knife 
from  his  bosom,  and  plunged  it  into  the  breast  of  the 
minister.  The  blade  broke  at  the  first  thrust,  but  the 
assassin,  ignorant  of  the  fact,  continued  desperately  to  repeat 
the  stroke.  The  members  of  the  council  were  for  a  moment 
stupefied,  till  Lord  Bolingbroke,  then  Mr.  St.  John,  recovered 
his  self-possession,  and  rushed  towards  Guiscard.  Other 
members  of  the  council  followed  his  example  ;  some  of  them 
drawing  their  swords  and  stabbing  at  the  assassin,  and  others 
striking  at  him  with  chairs,  while  Guiscard,  on  his  part, 
rushed  desperately  against  his  assailants,  as  if  his  only  object 
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was  to  encounter  death  at  their  hands.  He  was  at  length 
secured  and  conveyed  to  Newgate,  where  he  refused  all  aid 
from  medicine,  and  in  a  few  days  died  of  a  mortification 
which  had  resulted  from  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the 
Council  Chamber. 

The  ground  on  which  the  Priory  of  the  Grey  Friars  stood 
was  conferred  in  the  first  instance  by  Henry  the  Eighth  on 
his  Chancellor,  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  and  afterwards  on  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London,  who  caused  the 
church  to  be  re-opened  for  the  performance  of  divine  service. 
Subsequently,  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his 
reign,  caused  the  old  priory  to  be  properly  repaired,  and, 
encouraged  by  Bishop  Ridley,  founded  within  it  that  noble 
establishment  called  Christ's  Hospital,  or  the  Blue  Coat 
School,  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  orphans  and 
the  children  of  indigent  persons.  "  Ridley,"  writes  Southey 
in  his  "  Book  of  the  Church/'  "  had  preached  before  him, 
and,  with  that  faithfulness  which  his  preachers  were  encou- 
raged to  use,  dwelt  upon  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  poor, 
and  the  duty  of  those  who  were  in  authority  to  provide 
effectual  means  for  their  relief.  As  soon  as  the  service  was 
over,  the  King  sent  him  a  message,  desiring  him  not  to 
depart  till  he  had  spoken  with  him ;  and  calling  for  him 
into  a  gallery  where  no  other  person  was  present,  made  him 
there  sit  down,  and  be  covered,  and  gave  him  hearty  thanks 
for  his  sermon  and  his  exhortation  concerning  the  poor. 
'  My  Lord,'  said  he,  '  ye  willed  such  as  are  in  authority  to  be 
careful  thereof;  and  to  devise  some  good  order  for  their 
relief;  wherein  I  think  you  mean  me,  for  I  am  in  highest 
place,  and  therefore  am  the  first  that  must  make  answer 
unto  God  for  my  negligence,  if  I  should  not  be  careful 
therein.'  Declaring  then  that  he  was  before  all  things  most 
willing  to  travel  that  way,  he  asked  Ridley  to  direct  him  as 
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to  what  measures  might  best  be  taken.  Ridley,  though  well 
acquainted  with  the  King's  virtuous  disposition,  was  never- 
theless surprised,  as  well  as  affected,  by  the  earnestness  and 
sincere  desire  of  doing  his  duty  which  he  now  expressed. 
He  advised  him  to  direct  letters  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  requiring 
him,  with  such  assistance  as  he  should  think  meet,  to  con- 
sult upon  the  matter.  Edward  would  not  let  him  depart  till 
the  letter  was  written,  and  then  charged  him  to  deliver  it 
himself,  and  signify  his  special  request  and  commandment, 
that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  proposing  what  was  conve- 
nient, and  apprising  him  of  their  proceedings.  The  work 
was  zealously  undertaken,  Ridley  himself  engaging  in  it ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  by  their  advice  he  founded  Christ's 
Hospital,  for  the  education  of  poor  children ;  St.  Thomas's 
and  St.  Bartholomew's,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick ;  and  Bride- 
well, for  the  correction  and  amendment  of  the  vagabond  and 
lewd ;  provision  also  being  made,  that  the  decayed  house- 
keeper should  receive  weekly  parochial  relief.  The  King 
endowed  these  hospitals,  and,  moreover,  granted  a  licence, 
that  they  might  take  in  mortmain  lands,  to  the  yearly  value 
of  4000  marks,  fixing  that  sum  himself,  and  inserting  it  with 
his  own  hand  when  he  signed  the  patent,  at  a  time  when  he 
had  scarcely  strength  to  guide  the  pen.  '  Lord  God,'  said  he, 
'  I  yield  thee  most  hearty  thanks  that  thou  hast  given  me 
life  thus  long,  to  finish  this  work  to  the  glory  of  thy  name  !' 
That  innocent  and  most  exemplary  life  was  drawing  rapidly 
to  its  close,  and  in  a  few  days  he  rendered  up  his  spirit 
to  Ms  Creator,  praying  God  to  defend  the  realm  from 
Papistry." 

A  portion  of  the  cloisters  of  the  old  Priory  of  the  Grey 
Friars  still  exists.  The  magnificent  hall,  too,  though  a 
modern  building,  and  defective  in  some  of  its  details,  is 
nevertheless  well  worthy  of  a  visit ;  more  especially  as  it 
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contains  some  pictures  of  considerable  historical  interest. 
The  most  striking  one,  attributed  to  Holbein,  represents 
Edward  the  Sixth  granting  the  charter  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Governors  of  the  Hospital,  who  are  represented  in  their 
scarlet  gowns  in  a  kneeling  posture ;  the  boys  and  girls 
being  arranged  in  double  rows  on  each  side  of  the  throne. 
The  young  King,  robed  in  scarlet  and  ermine,  is  seated,  with 
his  sceptre  in  his  hand ;  the  Chancellor,  holding  the  seals, 
standing  by  his  side,  and  Bishop  Ridley  kneeling  before 
him  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  as  if  in  the  act  of  invoking 
a  blessing  on  the  new  foundation. 

The  next  picture  in  importance  is  by  Verrio,  and  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  largest  ever  painted.  It  represents  James 
the  Second,  who  is  seated  on  a  throne  of  crimson  damask 
in  the  midst  of  his  courtiers,  receiving  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Governors,  and  children  of  the  Hospital,  who  are  severally 
painted  in  a  kneeling  attitude.  By  the  King's  side  stands 
the  Lord  Chancellor ;  while  in  one  corner  Verrio  has  intro- 
duced himself  in  a  long  wig,  apparently  inquiring  of  the  by- 
standers their  opinion  of  his  performance. 

Besides  these  pictures,  there  are  in  the  hall  a  portrait  of 
Charles  the  Second,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  a  very  curious 
picture  representing  Brooke  Watson,  afterwards  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  attacked  while  bathing  by  a  shark,  which  actu- 
ally carried  off  his  leg.  In  the  counting-house  also  is  a  very 
fine  portrait  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  said  to  be  the  work  of 
Holbein. 

Christ's  Hospital  has  produced  many  eminent  men. 
Among  these  may  be  named  Camden,  the  historian,  pre- 
paratory to  his  being  removed  to  St.  Paul's  School ;  Bishop 
Stillingfleet ;  Joshua  Barnes,  the  scholar  and  historian ; 
Thomas  Middleton,  the  first  Bishop  of  Calcutta ;  Jeremiah 
Markland,  the  eminent  critic  and  scholar ;  Richardson,  the 
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novelist ;  Thomas  Mitchell,  the  translater  of  Aristophanes  ; 
Charles  Lamb,  and  Coleridge,  the  poet.  "  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge !"  writes  Charles  Lamb  in  his  "  Essays  of  Elia," 
"  Logician,  metaphysician,  bard  !  How  have  I  seen  the 
casual  passer  through  the  cloisters  stand  still,  entranced  with 
admiration,  while  he  weighed  the  disproportion  between  the 
speech  and  the  garb  of  the  young  Mirandula ;  to  hear  thee 
unfold,  in  thy  deep  and  sweet  intonations,  the  mysteries  of 
Jamblichus,  or  Plotinus — for  even  in  those  years  thou 
waxedst  not  pale  at  such  philosophic  draughts — or  reciting 
Homer  in  his  Greek,  or  Pindar ;  while  the  walls  of  the  old 
Grey  Friars  re-echoed  to  the  accents  of  the  inspired  charity 
boy!" 

With  another  interesting  extract  from  the  "Essays  of  Elia," 
we  conclude  our  notices  of  Christ's  Hospital.  After  alluding 
to  the  repugnance  of  the  school  to  gags,a,s  thefat  and  uneatable 
scraps  of  meat  were  styled,  Lamb  thus  relates  the  singular 
story  of  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  who  was  held  in  especial 
abhorrence  as  a  gag-eater.  "  He  was  observed  after  dinner 
carefully  to  gather  up  the  remnants  left  at  his  table, — not 
many,  nor  very  choice  remnants,  you  may  credit  me, — and 
these  disreputable  morsels  he  would  convey  away,  and 
secretly  stow  in  the  settle  that  stood  at  his  bedside.  None 
saw  when  he  ate  them.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  privately 
devoured  them  in  the  night.  He  was  watched,  but  no  traces 
of  such  midnight  practices  were  discoverable.  Some  reported 
that  on  leave-days  he  had  been  seen  to  carry  out  of  the 
bounds  a  large  blue  check  handkerchief  full  of  something. 
This,  then,  must  be  the  accursed  thing.  Conjecture  next 
was  at  work  to  imagine  how  he  could  dispose  of  it.  Some 
said  he  sold  it  to  the  beggars.  This  belief  generally  prevailed. 
He  went  about  moping.  None  spake  to  him.  No  one  would 
play  with  him.  He  was  excommunicated ;  put  out  of  the 
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pale  of  the  school.  He  was  too  powerful  a  boy  to  be  beaten, 
but  he  underwent  every  mode  of  that  negative  punishment 
which  is  more  grievous  than  many  stripes.  Still  he  perse- 
vered. At  length  he  was  observed  by  two  of  his  school- 
fellows,— who  were  determined  to  get  at  the  secret,  and  had 
traced  him  one  leave-day  for  that  purpose, — to  enter  a  large 
worn-out  building,  such  as  there  exists  specimens  of  in 
Chancery  Lane,  which  are  let  out  to  various  scales  of 
pauperism,  with  open  door  and  common  staircase.  After 
him  they  silently  slunk  in,  and  followed  by  stealth  up  four 
nights,  and  saw  him  tap  at  a  poor  wicket,  which  was  opened 
by  an  aged  woman,  meanly  clad.  Suspicion  was  now  ripened 
into  certainty.  The  informers  had  secured  their  victim. 
They  had  him  in  their  toils.  Accusation  was  formally  pre- 
ferred, and  Hathaway,  the  then  steward,  with  that  patient 
sagacity  which  tempered  all  his  conduct,  determined  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter  before  he  proceeded  to  sentence.  The 
result  was,  that  the  supposed  mendicants,  the  receivers  or 
purchasers  of  the  mysterious  scraps,  turned  out  to  be  the 
parents  of  the  culprit — an  honest  couple  come  to  decay — 
whom  this  seasonable  supply  had  in  all  probability  saved 
from  mendicancy ;  and  that  this  young  stork,  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  good  name,  had  all  this  while  been  only  feeding 
the  old  birds !  The  Governors  on  this  occasion,  much  to 
their  honour,  voted  a  present  relief  to  the  family,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  gold  medal.  I  had  left  school  then,  but 
I  well  remember  him.  He  was  a  tall,  shambling  youth,  with 
a  cast  in  his  eye,  not  at  all  calculated  to  conciliate  hostile 
prejudices.  I  have  since  seen  him  carrying  a  baker's  basket. 
I  think  I  heard  that  he  did  not  do  quite  so  well  by  himself 
as  he  had  done  by  the  old  folks." 

At  the  north  end  of  the  Old  Bailey  is  St.  Sepulchre's  Church, 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  supposed   to   have  been 
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originally  built  about  the  year  1100.  It  was  either  entirely 
or  partially  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  when 
Popham,  Chancellor  of  Normandy  and  Treasurer  of  the 
King's  Household,  erected  a 'handsome  chapel  on  the  south 
side  of  the  choir,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  porch,  which  still 
exists  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  edifice.  The  striking 
and  venerable  tower  was  probably  built  at  the  same  period. 
The  church  was  severely  damaged  by  the  great  fire  in  1666 ; 
nothing  but  the  walls  and  the  tower  being  left.  It  was  re- 
stored, after  designs  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  1670,  and 
again  underwent  considerable  alterations  and  repairs  in 
1790.  The  organ,  built  in  1677,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest,  and 
one  of  the  finest,  in  London. 

In  St.  Sepulchre's  Church  lies  buried — though  without 
any  memorial  of  his  resting-place — the  elegant  scholar, 
Roger  Ascham,  whose  love  for  the  classic  writings  of  Greece 
and  Rome  was  exceeded  only  by  his  fondness  for  cock-fight- 
ing. He  is  now,  perhaps,  chiefly  remembered  from  having 
been  the  tutor  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Here,  too,  lies  buried 
one  whose  romantic  adventures  and  daring  exploits  have 
rarely  been  surpassed,  Captain  John  Smith,  a  conspicuous 
soldier  of  fortune  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the 
First.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  served  for  some 
time  under  the  banner  of  the  Emperor  against  the  Grand 
Signior,  and  during  the  war  in  Hungary  distinguished 
himself  by  cutting  off  the  heads  of  three  Turks  of  quality 
whom  he  had  challenged  to  single  combat.  For  this  exploit 
Sigismund,  Duke  of  Transylvania,  gave  him  his  picture  set 
in  gold,  besides  settling  on  him  a  pension  of  three  hun- 
dred ducats,  and  permitting  him  to  bear  three  Turks'  heads 
between  a  chevron  in  his  armorial  bearings.  He  afterwards 
went  to  America,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Indians,  but  contrived  to  make  his  escape  from  them  after  a 
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short  captivity.  On  numerous  occasions  he  hazarded  his  life 
in  naval  engagements-  with  pirates,  with  Spanish  men-of- 
war,  and  in  every  kind  of  adventure ;  but  the  most  important 
act  of  his  life  was  the  share  which  he  had  in  civilizing  the 
natives  of  New  England,  and  reducing  that  province  to  obe- 
dience to  Great  Britain.  On  his  monument,  which  formerly 
existed  in  St.  Sepulchre's  Church,  were  inscribed  the  follow- 
ing quaint  lines : — 

"  Here  lies  one  conquered,  that  hath  conquered  Kings, 
Subdued  large  territories,  and  done  things, 
Which  to  the  world  impossible  would  seem, 
But  that  the  truth  is  held  in  more  esteem. 
Shall  I  report  his  former  service  done, 
In  honour  of  his  God,  and  Christendom  ? 
How  that  he  did  divide,  from  pagans  three, 
Their  heads  and  lives,  types  of  his  chivalry  ? — 
For  which  great  service,  in  that  climate  done, 
Brave  Sigismundus,  King  of  Hungarion, 
"Did  give  him,  as  a  coat  of  arms,  to  wear 
Three  conquered  heads,  got  by  his  sword  and  spear ; — 
Or  shall  I  tell  of  his  adventures  since, 
Done  in  Virginia,  that  large  Continent  ? 
How  that  he  subdued  Kings  unto  his  yoke, 
And  made  those  heathens  flee,  as  wind  doth  smoke  ; 
And  made  their  land,  being  of  so  large  a  station, 
An  habitation  for  our  Christian  nation  ; 
Where  God  is  glorified,  their  wants  supplied ; 
Which  else,  for  necessaries,  must  have  died. 
But  what  avails  his  conquests,  now  he  lies 
Interred  hi  earth,  a  prey  to  worms  and  flies  ? 
Oh  !  may  his  soul  in  sweet  Elysium  sleep, 
Until  the  Keeper,  that  all  souls  doth  keep, 
Return  to  judgment ;  and  that  after  thence 
With  angels  he  may  have  his  recompense." 

By  the  will  of  one  Robert  Dow,  citizen  and  merchant 
taylor,  who  died  in  1612,  the  annual  sum  of  26s.  8d.  was  be- 
queathed for  the  delivery  of  a  solemn  exhortation  to  the 
•condemned  criminals  in  Newgate  on  the  night  previous  to 
'their  execution.  According  to  Stow,  it  was  provided  that 
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the  officiating  clergyman  of  St.  Sepulchre's  "should  come 
in  the  night-time,  and  likewise  early  in  the  morning,  to  the 
window  of  the  prison  where  they  lie,  and  there  ringing  cer- 
tain tolls  with  a  hand-bell,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  should 
put  them  in  mind  of  their  present  condition  and  ensuing 
execution,  desiring  them  to  be  prepared  therefore,  as  they 
ought  to  be.  When  they  are  in  the  cart,  and  brought  before 
the  wall  of  the  church  [on  their  way  to  Tyburn],  there  he 
shall  stand  ready  with  the  same  bell,  and  after  certain  tolls, 
rehearse  an  appointed  prayer,  desiring  all  the  people  there 
present  to  pray  for  them."* 

*  The  affecting  admonitions  here  referred  to  were  as  follows  : — 
"Admonition  to  the  Prisoners  in  Newgate,  on  the  Night  before  Execution. 

"  You  prisoners  that  are  within, 

Who  for  wickedness  and  sin, 

after  many  mercies  shown,  are  now  appointed  to  die  to-morrow  in  the  fore- 
noon ;  give  ear,  and  understand,  that  to-morrow  morning,  the  greatest  bell 
of  St.  Sepulchre's  shall  toll  for  you,  in  form  and  manner  of  a  passing  bell, 
as  used  to  be  tolled  for  those  that  are  at  the  point  of  death  :  to  the  end 
that  all  godly  people,  hearing  that  bell,  and  knowing  it  is  for  your  going  to 
your  deaths,  may  be  stirred  up  heartily  to  pray  to  God  to  bestow  his  grace 
and  mercy  upon  you,  whilst  you  live.  I  beseech  you,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake,  to  keep  this  night  in  watching  and  prayer,  to  the  salvation  of  your 
own  souls,  while  there  is  yet  time  and  place  for  mercy ;  as  knowing  to- 
morrow you  must  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  your  Creator,  there 
to  give  an  account  of  all  things  done  in  this  life,  and  to  suffer  eternal  tor- 
ments for  your  sins  committed  against  Him,  unless,  upon  your  hearty  and 
unfeigned  repentance,  you  find  mercy  through  the  merits,  death,  and  pas- 
sion of  your  only  Mediator  and  Advocate  Jesus  Christ,  who  now  sits  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  to  make  intercession  for  as  many  of  you  as  penitently 
return  to  him." 

"  Admonition  to  the  Condemned  Criminals  as  they  are  passing  by  St.  Sepul- 
chre's Church-wall  to  Execution. 

"  All  good  people,  pray  heartily  unto  God  for  these  poor  sinners,  who  are 
now  going  to  their  death,  for  whom  this  great  bell  doth  toll. 

"  You  that  are  condemned  to  die,  repent  with  lamentable  tears  ;  ask 
mercy  of  the  Lord,  for  the  salvation  of  your  own  souls,  through  the  merits, 
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According  to  the  "  Annals  of  Newgate,"  it  was  for  many 
years  a  custom  for  the  bellman  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  on  the 
eve  of  an  execution,  to  proceed  under  the  walls  of  Newgate, 
and  to  repeat  the  following  verses  in  the  hearing  of  the  cri- 
minals in  the  condemned  cell : — 

"  All  you  that  in  the  condemn'd  cell  do  lie, 
Prepare  you,  for  to-morrow  you  shall  die. 
Watch  all  and  pray,  the  hour  is  drawing  near, 
When  you  before  th'  Almighty  must  appear. 
Examine  well  yourselves,  in  time  repent, 
That  you  may  not  t'  eternal  flames  be  sent ; 
And  when  St.  'Pulcre's  bell  to-morrow  tolls, 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  souls  ! 

Past  twelve  o'clock  !" 

Till  within  the  last  seventy  years  there  existed  another 
singular  custom,  of  presenting,  from  the  steps  of  St.  Sepul- 
chre's Church,  a  nosegay  to  every  criminal  passing  on  his 
way  to  Tyburn. 

In  the  churchyard  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  Sarah  Malcolm,  the 
murderess,  was  buried  in  1733. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  first  person  who,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  suffered  at  the  stake  on  account  of 
his  religious  principles,  was  the  Reverend  John  Rogers,  Vicar 
of  St.  Sepulchre's. 

Running  from  Newgate  Street  into  West  Smithfield  is 
Giltspur  Street — anciently  called  Knightrider  Street — which 
derives  its  names  from  the  knights  with  their  gilt  spurs, 
having  been  accustomed  to  ride  this  way  from  the  Tower, 
to  the  jousts  and  tournaments  which  in  the  olden  time  were 
held  in  Smithfield.  We  have  already  mentioned  that 


death,  and  passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  now  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God> 
to  make  intercession  for  as  many  of  you  as  penitently  return  unto  Him. 
"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  you. 

Christ  have  mercy  upon  you. 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  you. 
Christ  have  mercy  upon  you." 
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Knightrider  Street,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, derives  its  name  from  a  similar  circumstance. 

In  Giltspur  Street,  at  the  end  of  Cock  Lane,  is  Pie  Corner,  so 
-called,  according  to  Stow,  from  the  sign  of  a  well-frequented 
hostelry  which  anciently  stood  on  the  spot.  Strype  speaks 
of  Pie  Corner  as  "  noted  chiefly  for  cooks'-shops,  and  pigs 
dressed  there  during  Bartholomew  Fair."  In  |our  old 
writers  there  are  many  references  to  its  cooks'-stalls  and 
dressed  pork.  Shadwell,  for  instance,  in  "  The  Woman  Cap- 
tarn"  (1680),  speaks  of  "meat  dressed  at  Pie  Corner  by 
greasy  scullions,"  and  Ben  Jonson  writes  in  the  "  Alchemist," 
(1610)  :— 

"  I  shall  put  you  in  mind,  sir,  at  Pie  Corner, 
Taking  your  meal  of  steam  in,  from  cooks'  stalls." 

The  principal  interest,  however,  attached  to  Pie  Corner,  is 
from  its  having  been  the  spot  where  the  great  fire  terminated 
in  1666.  It  commenced,  as  is  well-known,  in  Pudding  Lane, 
•and  consequently  that  it  should  have  ended  at  Pie  Corner, 
was  certainly  a  curious  coincidence.  At  the  corner  of  Cock- 
Lane  may  be  seen  the  figure  of  a  fat  naked  boy  with  his 
hands  across  his  stomach,  to  which  the  following  inscription 
was  formerly  attached  :  — "  This  boy  is  in  memory  put  up 
of  the  late  fire  of  London,  occasioned  by  the  sin  of  gluttony, 
1666." 

An  especial  interest  is  attached  to  Green  Arbour  Court, 
running  west  of  the  Old  Bailey.  Here,  on  the  site  of 
No.  12,  in  the  first-floor  rooms,  resided,  in  1758,  the  gifted 
and  warm-hearted  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  here,  if  any  faith 
is  to  be  placed  in  tradition,  he  composed  his  "  Travel- 
ler," and  other  works.  In  this  miserable  abode  he  was 
visited  by  Bishop  Percy,  the  collector  of  the  "  Eeliques  of 
English  Poetry,"  who  was  accustomed  to  relate  an  interest- 
ing account  of  their  interview.  In  a  "wretchedly  dirty 
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room,"  in  which  there  was  but  one  chair,  he  found  the  poet 
•engaged  in  writing  his  "  Enquiry  into  Polite  Learning." 
"  While  they  were  engaged  in  conversation,"  said  the  Bishop, 
"  some  one  gently  rapped  at  the  door,  and  on  being  desired  to 
come  in,  a  poor  little  ragged  girl,  of  very  decent  behaviour, 
entered,  who,  dropping  a  curtsey,  said — '  My  mamma  sends 
her  compliments,  and  begs  the  favour  of  your  lending  her 
a  pot-full  of  coals.' "  In  consequence  of  its  threatening  to 
fall  from  age  and  dilapidation,  the  miserable  abode  of  Gold- 
smith in  Green  Arbour  Court,  together  with  the  adjoining 
houses,  was  a  few  years  since  razed  to  the  ground.  From 
Green  Arbour  Court  Goldsmith  removed,  in  1760,  to  Wine- 
office  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

In  Sea  Coal  Lane,  close  by,  have  at  various  times  been 
discovered  considerable  remains  of  massive  stone  walls, 
leading  to  the  supposition  that  here  stood  some  of  the  im- 
portant outworks  connected  with  the  ancient  fortifications. 
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ST.  BRIBE'S  CHURCH. — PERSONS  INTERRED  THERE. — SALISBURY  COURT. -^- 
RICHABDSON  THE  NOVELIST. — GOtTGH  SQUARE. — ANECDOTE  OF  DR.  JOHN- 
SON.— JOHNSON'S  COURT  AND  BOLT  COURT. — WINE-OFFICE  COURT. — ANEC- 
DOTE OF  GOLDSMITH. — OLD  CONDUIT  IN  FLEET  STREET. — BANGOR  HOUSE. — 

MITRE  COURT. — CRANE  COURT. — DEVIL  TAVERN,  AND  ITS  CELEBRATED  FRE- 
QUENTERS.— RESIDENCES  OF  EMINENT  MEN  IN  FLEET  STREET.  —CHANCERY 
LANE.  — [SHIRE  LANE.  —  ANECDOTE  OF  COLERIDGE.  —  KIT-CAT  CLUB.  —  ST. 
DUNSTAN'S  CHURCH. — ITS  OLD  DIAL. 

DESCENDING  Ludgate  Hill,  we  enter  Fleet  Street,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  thoroughfares  in  London. 
As  we  wend  our  way  along  this  famous  street,  let 
us  pause  for  a  few  moments  to  gaze  on  the  graceful  steeple 
of  St.  Bride's  Church,  which,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Bow  Church,  is  unquestionably  the  most  beautiful  in  Lon- 
don. St.  Bride's,  moreover,  in  addition  to  its  architectural 
merits,  recalls  many  interesting  memories  of  the  past.  Here 
was  interred  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  the  famous  printer  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  whose  father  kept  the  Falcon 
Inn  in  Fleet  Street.  He  himself  lived  in  the  street,  as 
appears  by  his  "Fruyte  of  Tymes"  printed  .in  1515,  which 
purports  to  be  issued  from  his  establishment  at  the  "  sygne 
of  the  Sonne,"  in  Fleet  Street.  At  the  west  end  of  St. 
Bride's  Church  was  interred  the  ill-fated  poet,  Richard 
Lovelace,  and  here,  also,  rests  another  bard,  whose  hopes 
were  once  as  ambitious,  John  Ogilby,  the  translator  of 
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Homer.  Half  hidden  by  one  of  the  pews,  on  the  south  side, 
is  the  gravestone  of  Richardson  the  novelist ;  and  here  also 
lies  buried  Sir  Richard  Baker,  author  of  the  "  Chronicle  of 
the  Kings  of  England,"  the  story  of  whose  melancholy  end 
belongs  to  our  notices  of  the  Fleet  Prison. 

Nor  are  Ogilby,  Lovelace,  and  Sir  Richard  Baker  the  only 
unfortunate  authors  who  are  interred  in  St.  Bride's  Church. 
Here  also  are  buried  Francis  Sandford,  author  of  the 
"  Genealogical  History,"  who  died  in  the  Fleet  in  1693,  and 
Robert  Lloyd,  the  poet,  who,  in  1764,  also  died  in  that 
prison.  Ogilby,  Sandford,  Richardson,  and  Lloyd  were 
buried  in  the  present  edifice ;  as  were  also  Thomas  Flatman, 
the  poet,  who  died  in  1688,  and  Dr.  Charles  Davenant,  the 
celebrated  political  writer  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Bride's  lie  the  remains  of  Dr.  Robert 
Levet,  the  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  in  St.  Bride's  Church 
was  buried  the  abandoned  Mary  Frith,  known  as  Moll  Cut- 
purse,  who,  from  the  days  of  James  the  First  to  those  of  the 
Commonwealth,  carried  on  the  united  professions  of  procu- 
ress, fortune-teller,  pickpocket,  thief,  and  receiver  of  stolen 
goods.  Her  most  famous  exploit  was  robbing  General 
Fairfax  upon  Hounslow  Heath.  Butler  has  immortalized 
her  in  his  "  Hudibras  ": — 

"  He  Trulla  loved,  Trulla  more  bright, 
Than  burnished  armour  of  her  knight ; 
A  bold  virago,  stout  and  tall, 
A  Joan  of  France,  or  English  Mall." 

Swift  likewise  alludes  to  her  in  his  "  Baucis  and  Phile- 
mon " : — 

"  The  ballads  pasted  on  the  wall, 
Of  Joan  of  France,  and  English  Mall." 
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Moll  Cutpurse  died  of  the  dropsy  in  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  her  age,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Bride's  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1659. 

St.  Bride's,  or  rather  St.  Bridget's  Church,  is  unquestion- 
ably of  very  ancient  foundation.  Originally  a  structure  of 
moderate  dimensions,  it  was,  in  the  year  1480,  considerably 
enlarged  and  beautified  by  William  Venor,  a  pious  warden 
of  the  Fleet  Prison,  who  erected  a  spacious  fabric  at  the 
west  end,  consisting  of  a  middle  and  two  side  aisles,  to 
which  the  ancient  church  served  as  the  choir.  '  The  patron- 
age of  the  living  was  for  centuries  vested  in  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  of  Westminster,  till,  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  on  Westminster  being  elevated  into  a  bishopric, 
Henry  the  Eighth  granted  the  preferment  to  the  new 
diocesan.  On  the  reinstatement  of  the  abbot  and  monks  of 
Westminster  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  the  patronage  was 
restored  to  them,  but  it  was  afterwards  again  made  over  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  by  whom  it  is  still 
enjoyed.  The  old  church  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
great  fire  of  London,  the  present  noble  edifice  was  erected 
on  its  site  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  at  an  expense  of 
£11,430. 

It  was  in  St.  Bride's  Churchyard  that  Milton  took  up  his 
residence  after  his  return  from  Italy  in  1642.  Here  it  was 
that  he  superintended  the  education  of  his  two  nephews, 
John  and  Edward  Philips,  as  well  as  that  of  a  few  other 
youths  whose  parents  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  their 
children  under  his  charge.  It  was  also  during  the  period  of 
his  residence  in  St.  Bride's  Churchyard  that  he  formed  his 
ill-assorted  marriage  with  his  first  wife,  Mary  Powell.  "  His 
first  wife,"  writes  Aubrey,  "  was  brought  up  and  lived  where 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  company,  merriment,  and  dancing ; 
and  when  she  came  to  live  with  her  husband  at  Mr.  Russell's,. 
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in  St.  Bride's  Churchyard,  she  found  it  very  solitary;  no- 
company  coming  to  her,  and  oftentimes  hearing  his  nephews 
beaten  and  cry.  This  life  was  irksome  to  her,  and  so  she 
went  to  her  parents  at  Forest  Hill.  He  sent  for  her  after 
some  time,  and  I  think  his  servant  was  evilly  [treated ; 
but,  as  for  wronging  his  bed,  I  never  heard  the  least  sus- 
picions, nor  had  he  of  that  any  jealousy." 

.  On  the  same  side  of  Fleet  Street  as  St.  Bride's  Church 
is  Salisbury  Court,  so  called  from  the  London  residence 
of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury,  which  anciently  stood  on  its 
site.  Here  the  great  Lord  Clarendon  was  residing  for 
a  short  time  after  the  Restoration.  To  the  literary  stu- 
dent the  principal  interest  attached  to  Salisbury  Square, 
is  from  its  having  been  the  residence  of  Richardson, 
the  author  of  "  Pamela  "  and  of  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison." 
Here  he  was  visited  by  the  most  eminent  literary  men 
of  the  last  century,  and  here  he  was  constantly  surrounded 
by  a  bevy  of  ardent  admirers  to  whom  he  delighted  in  read- 
ing aloud  the  last  effusions  of  his  pen.  "  My  first  recollec- 
tion of  Richardson,"  writes  a  lady  who  knew  him  well,  "was 
in  the  house  in  the  centre  of  Salisbury  Square,  or  Salisbury 
Court  as  it  was  then  called ;  and  of  being  admitted  as  a 
playful  child  into  his  study,  where  I  have  often  seen  Dr. 
Young  and  others ;  and  where  I  was  generally  caressed 
and  rewarded  with  biscuits,  or  bonbons,  of  some  kind  or 
other,  and  sometimes  with  books,  for  which  he,  and  some 
more  of  my  friends,  kindly  encouraged  a  taste,  even  at  that 
early  age,  which  has  adhered  to  me  all  my  long  life,  and 
continues  to  be  the  solace  of  many  a  painful  hour.  I  recol- 
lect that  he  used  to  drop  in  at  my  father's,  for  we  lived 
nearly  opposite,  late  in  the  evening  to  supper ;  when,  as  he 
would  say,  he  had  worked  as  long  as  his  eyes  and  nerves 
would  let  him,  and  was  come  to  relax  with  a  little  friendly 
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and  domestic  chat."  Again,  the  same  lady  writes — "  Besides 
those  I  have  already  named,  I  well  remember  a  Mrs.  Donel- 
lan,  a  venerable  old  lady,  with  sharp  piercing  eyes ;  Miss 
Mulso,  afterwards  Mrs.  Chapone,  &c. ;  Seeker,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  (Lord  Grantham),  &c., 
who  were  frequent  visitors  at  his  house  in  town  and  coun- 
try. The  ladies  I  have  named  were  often  staying  at  North 
End,  at  the  period  of  his  highest  glory  and  reputation ;  and 
in  their  company  and  conversation  his  genius  was  matured. 
His  benevolence  was  unbounded,  as  his  manner  of  diffusing 
it  was  delicate  and  refined." 

Richardson,  with  all  his  excellent  qualities,  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  spoiled  by  his  female  coterie,  who  pam- 
pered him  with  an  amount  of  fulsome  flattery  from  which 
most  men  would  have  turned  with  disgust.  By  Dr.  Johnson 
it  was  said  of  him,  that  he  had  "  little  conversation,  except 
about  his  own  works ;"  while  another  of  his  intimate  acquain- 
tances, Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  observed  that  he  was  always 
willing  to  talk  of  his  writings,  and  "glad  to  have  them 
introduced."  "When  Dr.  Johnson  took  Bennet  Langton  to 
introduce  him  to  Richardson,  he  boasted  of  his  skill  in 
"  drawing  out  "  the  novelist  in  conversation  : — "  Sir,"  he 
said,  "  I  can  make  him  rear."  All  that  Langton,  however, 
could  remember  of  the  interview  worth  repeating,  was  the 
circumstance  of  Richardson  drawing  their  attention  to  the 
fact  of  his  novel,  "  Clarissa,"  having  had  the  honour  of 
being  translated  into  German,  of  which  the  German  copy  lay 
in  the  room. 

John  Dryden,  and  Thomas  Shadwell  the  dramatic  poet, 
lived  at  different  periods  in  Salisbury  Court.  Here  also, 
shortly  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  were 
residing  the  celebrated  actors,  Thomas  Betterton  and  Joseph 
Harris. 
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The  Salisbury  Court  Theatre,  so  often  the  scene  of  Bet- 
terton's  triumphs,  was  first  established  in  1629,  in  the 
granary  of  Salisbury  House.  In  March,  1649,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Puritan  authorities,  but  was  subsequently 
rebuilt  and  re-opened  by  William  Beeston,  an  actor,  in  1660. 
Here  the  Duke's  company  acted  till  their  removal  to  the 
Lincoln's  Inn  Theatre,  in  the  spring  of  1662,  four  years  after 
which  it  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire.  This  theatre 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Dorset  Gardens  Theatre, 
which  stood  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  nearer  to 
the  Thames. 

In  Dorset  Court,  the  great  philosopher,  John  Locke,  was 
residing  in  1689,  and  hence  he  dates  the  dedication  to  his 
"  Essay  on  Human  Understanding." 

Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street,  a  small  paved  court,  or 
square,  consisting  of  old  houses  of  a  lofty  size,  was  for  ten 
years  the  residence  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  entrance  to  it  is 
by  a  narrow  passage,  called  Hind  Court,  on  the  north  side  of 
Fleet  Street,  opposite  to  Whitefriars  Street.  The  residence 
of  Dr.  Johnson  was  No.  4.  His  fine  poem,  the  "  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,"  published  in  1749,  was  written  partly  in 
Gough  Square,  but  principally  during  his  occasional  visits  to 
Hampstead,  where  Mrs.  Johnson  had  taken  lodgings  for  the 
benefit  of  country  air.  In  Gough  Square  he  wrote  Fthe 
Rambler,  and  here  also  he  composed  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  Dictionary.  "  While  the  Dictionary  was  going  for- 
ward," writes  Boswell,  "  Johnson  lived  part  of  the  time  in 
Holborn,  part  in  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street";  and  he  had 
an  upper  room  fitted  up  like  a  counting-house  for  the 
purpose,  in  which  he  gave  to  the  copyists  their  several 
tasks." 

Dr.  Johnson  was  residing  in  Gough  Square  at  the  time 
when  he  lost  his  wife,  his  beloved  "  Tetty."  "  The  dreadful 
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shock  of  separation,"  writes  Boswell,  "took  place  in  the 
night,  and  he  immediately  despatched  a  letter  to  his  friend 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor,  which,  as  Taylor  told  me,  ex- 
pressed grief  in  the  strongest  manner  he  had  ever  read ;  so 
that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  it  has  not  been  preserved. 
The  letter  was  brought  to  Dr.  Taylor,  at  his  house  in  the 
Cloisters,  Westminster,  about  three  in  the  morning,  and  as 
it  signified  an  earnest  desire  to  see  him,  he  got  up,  and  went 
to  Johnson  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed,  and  found  him  in  tears 
and  in  extreme  agitation.  After  being  a  little  while  together, 
Johnson  requested  him  to  join  with  him  in  prayer.  He  then 
prayed  extempore,  as  did  Dr.  Taylor,  and  thus  by  means  of 
that  piety  which  was  ever  his  primary  object,  his  troubled 
mind  was  in  some  degree  soothed  and  composed." 

The  ten  years  passed  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  Gough  Square 
were  perhaps  the  most  melancholy  of  his  life.  Hypochon- 
driacism  embittered  his  social  hours,  and  want  stared  him  in 
the  face.  Sad,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  distress  which 
compelled  him  to  address  the  following  appeal  to  Richard- 
son, the  novelist : — 

"Gough  Square,  16th March,  1756. 

"  SIR, — I  am  obliged  to  entreat  your  assistance,  I  am  now 
under  arrest  for  five  pounds,  eighteen  shillings.  Mr.  Strahan, 
from  whom  I  should  have  received  the  necessary  help  in  this 
case,  is  not  at  home,  and  I  am  afraid  of  not  finding  Mr. 
Millar.  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  send  me  ihis  sum,  I 
will  very  gratefully  repay  you,  and  add  it  to  all  former 
obligations.  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble 

servant, 

"  SAM.  JOHNSON." 

"  Sent  six  guineas, 

"  Witness,  William  Richardson." 
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Johnson,  speaking  of  Richardson's  invariable  kindness  to 
him,  once  observed — "I  remember  writing  to  him  from  a 
sponging-house ;  and  was  so  sure  of  my  deliverance  through 
his  kindness  and  liberality,  that,  before  his  reply  was 
brought,  I  knew  I  could  afford  to  joke  with  the  rascal  who 
had  me  in  custody,  and  did  so,  over  a  pint  of  adulterated 
wine,  for  which,  at  that  instant,  I  had  no  money  to  pay." 

In  Gough  Square,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1777,  died 
Hugh  Kelly,  the  dramatic  writer,  in  his  thirty- eighth  year. 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  ridiculed  the  vanity  of  the  "  poetical  stay- 
maker"  in  his  lifetime,  wrote  a  prologue  for  the  benefit  of  his 
wife  and  children  when  he  was  no  more. 

Johnson's  Court  and  Bolt  Court,  both  of  them  on  the 
north  side  of  Fleet  Street,  within  a  short  distance  of  Fetter 
Lane,  are  severally  and  equally  interesting  to  us  from  their 
association  with  Dr.  Johnson.  At  No.  7  in  Johnson's  Court 
he  resided,  from  1765  to  1777,  and  at  No.  8  in  Bolt  Court, 
from  1777  till  his  death  on  the  13th  of  December,  1784.  Of 
Johnson's  Court  Boswell  writes — "  On  Tuesday,  April  27 
[1773],  Mr.  Beauclerk  and  I  called  on  him  in  the  morning. 
As  we  walked  up  Johnson's  Court,  I  said — '  I  have  a  venera- 
tion for  this  court' — and  was  glad  to  find  that  Beauclerk  had 
the  same  reverential  enthusiasm."  At  the  time  when  John- 
son accompanied  Boswell  into  Scotland,  the  London  residence 
of  the  former  was  in  this  court.  Alluding  to  this  circum- 
stance, and  also  to  a  local  term  by  which  the  Scottish  lairds 
were  in  the  habit  of  designating  themselves,  he  humorously 
styled  himself  "  Johnson  of  that  ilk" 

It  has  occasionally,  we  believe,  been  supposed  that  John- 
son's Court,  Fleet  Street,  derives  its  name  from  the  great 
lexicographer,  and  Boswell  Court  from  his  biographer,  James 
Boswell.  In  neither  instance,  however,  is  this  the  case.  As 
regards  Boswell  Court,  it  was  so  called  from  having  been  the 
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site  of  Boswell  House,  the  residence  of  a  Mr.  Boswell  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  charming  Lady  Fanshawe 
and  her  husband  were  for  some  time  residents  in  Boswell 
Court. 

In  Bolt  Court  Dr.  Johnson  breathed  his  last.  From  the 
author  of  the  "Pleasures  of  Memory"  we  learn  that,  having 
an  ardent  desire,  when  a  boy,  to  behold  and  converse  with 
one  so  illustrious  in  English  literature,  he  determined  on  in- 
troducing himself  to  the  great  lexicographer  in  Bolt  Court, 
in  the  hope  that  his  youth  and  inexperience  might  plead  his 
excuse.  Accordingly,  thither  he  proceeded,  and  after  much 
hesitation,  had  actually  his  hand  on  the  knocker,  when  his 
heart  failed  him,  and  he  went  away.  The  late  Mr.  D'Israeli 
used  to  relate  in  conversation  a  similar  anecdote.  Anxious 
to  obtain  the  acquaintance  and  the  countenance  of  so  illus- 
trious a  name,  and  smitten  with  the  literary  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  he  enclosed  some  verses  of  his  own  composition  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  in  a  modest  appeal  solicited  the  opinion  of 
the  great  critic  as  to  their  merits.  Having  waited  for  some 
time  without  receiving  any  acknowledgment  of  his  commu- 
nication, he  proceeded  to  Bolt  Court,  where  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  knocker  of  the  Doctor's  door,  with  the  same  feel- 
ings of  shyness  and  hesitation  which  had  influenced  his 
youthful  contemporary,  Mr.  Rogers.  His  feelings  may  be 
readily  imagined  when,  on  making  the  necessary  inquiries 
of  the  servant  who  opened  the  door,  he  was  informed  that, 
only  a  few  hours  before,  the  great  lexicographer  had 
breathed  his  last. 

These  incidents  not  only  throw  an  additional  interest  over 
Bolt  Court,  but  also  prove  how  extraordinary  was  the  repu- 
tation enjoyed  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  lifetime.  Moreover, 
they  were  probably  far  from  having  been  the  only  instances 
of  similar  literary  pilgrimages  being  paid  to  Bolt  Court. 
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For  instance,  the  late  Mrs.  Rose,  to  whose  reminiscences  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  Cowper,  and  Hayley,  the  author  has  often  listened 
with  delight,  supplied  Mr.  Croker  with  the  following  anec- 
dote to  illustrate  his  edition  of  "  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson." 

"  It  was  near  the  close  of  his  life,  that  two  young  ladies, 
who  were  warm  admirers  of  his  works,  but  had  never  seen 
himself,  went  to  Bolt  Court,  and,  asking  if  he  was  at  home, 
were  shown  up  stairs,  where  he  was  writing.  He  laid  down 
his  pen  on  their  entrance,  and  as  they  stood  before  him  one 
of  the  females  repeated  a  speech  of  some  length,  previously 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  It  was  an  enthusiastic  effusion, 
to  which,  when  the  speaker  had  finished,  she  panted  for  her 
idol's  reply.  What  was  her  mortification,  when  all  he  said 
was,  'Fiddle-de-dee,  my  dear  /' "  The  house  in  Bolt  Court, 
in  which  Johnson  lived  and  died,  is  unfortunately  no  longer 
standing. 

In  Bolt  Court,  in  November,  1776,  died  James  Fergusson, 
the  eminent  mechanist  and  astronomer,  and  here  at  one  time 
resided  the  political  writer,  William  Cobbett. 

Running  parallel  with  Bolt  Court,  within  a  short  distance 
of  Shoe  Lane,  is  Wine-office  Court,  another  spot  rendered 
interesting  from  its  connection  with  the  genius  and  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Here  he  appears  to  have  re- 
sided from  1760  to  1762,  during  which  period  he  earned  a 
precarious  livelihood  by  writing  for  the  booksellers.  It  was 
while  he  was  residing  in  Wine-office  Court  that  Goldsmith 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  here,  appa- 
rently, the  famous  scene  took  place,  in  which  the  unfortunate 
poet,  having  sent  for  Johnson  to  assist  him  in  his  difficulties, 
placed  the  MS.  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  in  his  hands,  as 
the  only  hope  he  had  of  obtaining  pecuniary  relief.  "  I  re- 
ceived," said  Johnson,  "  one  morning  a  message  from  poor 
Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and,  as  it  was  not  in 
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his  power  to  come  to  me,  begging  that  I  would  come  to  him 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  sent  him  a  guinea,  and  promised  to 
come  to  him  directly.  I  accordingly  went  as  soon  as  I  was 
dressed,  and  found  that  his  landlady  had  arrested  him  for  his 
rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a  violent  passion.  I  perceived  that 
he  had  already  changed  my  guinea,  and  had  got  a  bottle  of 
Madeira  and  a  glass  before  him.  I  put  the  cork  into  the 
bottle,  desired  he  would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  him 
of  the  means  by  which  he  might  be  extricated.  He  then  told 
me  that  he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press,  which  he  pro- 
duced to  me.  I  looked  into  it,  and  saw  its  merit ;  told  the 
landlady  I  should  soon  return ;  and  having  gone  to  a  book- 
seller, sold  it  for  sixty  pounds.  I  brought  Goldsmith  the 
money,  and  he  discharged  his  rent,  not  without  rating  his 
landlady  in  a  high  tone  for  having  used  him  so  ill."  From 
Wine-office  Court,  Goldsmith  removed  to  the  house  of  a  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Fleming,  at  Islington,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
till  1764. 

Opposite  to  Shoe  Lane,  which  runs  from  Fleet  Street  into 
Holborn,  stood  one  of  those  noble  conduits  for  which  the  city 
of  London  was  anciently  famous.  It  appears  to  have  been 
originally  completed  in  1471,  but  was  rebuilt  with  a  larger 
cistern  in  1589.  On  the  occasion  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn 
proceeding  in  state  from  the  Tower  to  her  coronation  at 
Westminster,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Conduit  in  Fleet 
Street  must  have  presented  a  striking  scene.  Here,  we  are 
told,  stood  a  tower,  having  four  turrets,  on  each  of  which 
stood  a  child,  representing  a  Cardinal  Virtue,  who,  on  the 
procession  halting,  in  turn  addressed  the  royal  bride  in 
appropriate  speeches.  "  In  the  midst  of  the  tower,"  writes 
Stow,  "  was  such  several  solemn  instruments,  that  it  seemed 
to  be  an  heavenly  noise,  and  was  much  regarded  and 
praised ;  and  besides  this,  the  conduit  ran  wine,  claret  and 
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white,  all  the  afternoon ;  so  she,  with  all  her  company  and 
the  Mayor,  rode  forth  to  Temple  Bar,  which  was  newly 
painted  and  repaired,  where  stood  also  diverse  singing-men 
and  children,  till  she  came  to  Westminster  Hall,  which  was 
richly  hanged  with  cloth  of  arras."  Preceding  the  beautiful 
Queen  on  this  occasion  rode  bishops  and  mitred  abbots ;  the 
Judges  in  their  scarlet  robes ;  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  in 
their  "violet  gowns,  with  hoods  purfelled  with  minever;" 
and  the  Barons,  Earls,  and  Marquises  of  the  realm,  attired 
for  the  most  part  in  crimson  velvet.  After  these  came  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  his  robes ;  Garter-king-at-arms,  in 
his  herald's  attire;  and  the  Earl  Marshal  and  Lord  High 
Constable  of  England,  bearing  the  ensigns  of  their  offices. 
Next,  under  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold  supported  by  knights 
carrying  silver  staves,  appeared  Anne  herself,  seated  in  an 
open  chariot  drawn  by  two  palfreys.  Her  dress  was  a  gar- 
ment of  white  cloth  of  tissue,  with  a  mantle  of  the  same 
furred  with  ermine ;  while  on  her  head  she  wore  a  circlet  of 
precious  stones,  from  underneath  which  her  long  tresses 
flowed  over  her  shoulders.  Other  chariots  followed  contain- 
ing her  ladies  of  honour ;  and  lastly,  the  procession  closed 
with  a  long  train  of  guards  and  attendants,  clad  in  scarlet 
dresses. 

In  1659  we  find  General  Monk,  afterwards  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle,  lodged  near  the  Conduit  in  Fleet  Street. 

In  Shoe  Lane,  on  the  site  of  Bangor  Court,  stood,  as  early 
as  the  year  1378,  the  London  residence  of  the  Bishops  of 
Bangor.  Bishop  Dolben,  who  died  in  1633,  was  the  last 
Bishop  of  Bangor  who  resided  here.  From  Brayley  we  learn 
that  a  part  of  the  garden,  with  lime-trees  and  a  rookery, 
existed  in  1759 ;  indeed,  as  late  as  the  year  1828  a  portion 
of  the  old  mansion  still  remained.  The  Bishops  of  Peter- 
borough also  had  anciently  their  London  residence  in  this 
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neighbourhood ;  the  site  being  still  pointed  out  by  Peter- 
borough Court,  on  the  north  side  of  Fleet  Street. 

In  Shoe  Lane  John  Florio — tutor  to  Henry  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  compiler  of  the  well-known  Italian  and  English 
Dictionary — resided  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  in 
1625,  when  he  retired  for  safety  to  Fulham,  where  he  died. 
In  Harp  Alley,  Shoe  Lane,  at  the  shop  of  one  Charles  Ker- 
bye,  we  find  Izaak  Walton  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  his 
fishhooks. 

On  the  south  side  of  Fleet  Street,  nearly  opposite  Fetter 
Lane,  stood,  till  1788,  the  famous  Mitre  Tavern. 


'  " Meet  me  strait 

At  the  Mitre  door  in  Fleet  Street " 

occurs  in  a  comedy  by  Lodovick  Barrey  published  in  1611 ; 
and  in  1640  William  Lilly,  the  astrologer,  mentions  his  din- 
ing there  with  some  choice  associates.      In  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  we  find  it  frequented  by  Pepys  ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  William  the  Third  it  was  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  witty  and  eccentric  physician,  Dr.  Radcliffe.     At  the 
Mitre  Tavern,  Dr.  Johnson  was  for  years  accustomed  to  pass 
many  of  his  social  hours.     "  I  had  learnt,"  writes  Boswell, 
"  that  his  place  of  frequent  resort  was  the  Mitre  Tavern  in- 
Fleet  Street,  where  he  loved  to  sit  up  late,  and  I  begged  I 
might  be  allowed  to  pass  an  evening  with  him  there  soon, 
which  he  promised  I  should.      A  few  days  afterwards  I  met 
him  near  Temple  Bar  above  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and' 
asked  if  he  would  then  go  to  the  Mitre.     '  Sir,'  said  he, '  it  is 
too  late ;  they  won't  let  us  in :  but  I'll  go  with  you  another 
night  with  all  my  heart.'"      Subsequently,   Boswell   had 
numerous  opportunities  of  enjoying  the  conversation  of  the1 
great  philosopher  at  his  favourite  tavern.     A  short  time1 
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afterwards  he  writes : — "  Johnson  agreed  to  meet  me  in  the 
evening  at  the  Mitre.  I  called  upon  him,  and  we  went 
thither  at  nine.  We  had  a  good  supper  and  port  wine,  of 
which  he  then  sometimes  drank  a  bottle.  The  orthodox 
high-church  sound  of  the  Mitre ;  the  figure  and  manner  of 
the  celebrated  Samuel  Johnson ;  the  extraordinary  power 
and  precision  of  his  conversation ;  and  the  pride  arising  from 
my  finding  myself  admitted  as  his  companion,  produced  a 
variety  of  sensations  and  a  pleasing  elevation  of  mind  be- 
yond what  I  had  ever  before  experienced."  At  a  later 
period  some  of  the  most  agreeable  conversations,  recorded  by 
Boswell,  took  place  at  their  late  suppers  at  the  Mitre,  at 
more  than  one  of  which  Goldsmith  is  stated  to  have  been 
present. 

Opposite  Mitre  Court,  in  March,  1733,  was  executed  Sarah 
Malcolm,  a  charwoman  twenty-five  years  of  age,  for  the 
murder  of  three  persons  in  the  Temple.  Hogarth  has  im- 
mortalized her  with  his  pencil,  and  there  is  a  print  of  her 
in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  for  1733.  Mitre  Court  and 
Earn  Alley  formed  part  of  the  famous  Alsatia. 

On  the  north  side  of  Fleet  Street,  near  Fetter  Lane, 
is  Crane  Court,  where  the  Royal  Society  held  their  meet- 
ings from  1710  to  1782,  when  they  removed  to  Somerset 
House. 

The  Rainbow  tavern,  close  to  Inner  Temple  Lane, 
occupies  the  site  of  another  tavern  of  the  same  name, 
famous  as  a  place  of  recreation  for  more  than  two- 
centuries.  In  1667  it  was  kept  by  one  James  a  Barke ;  at 
which  period,  curiously  enough,  we  find  the  proprietor 
threatened  with  an  indictment  by  the  Ward  of  St.  Dunstan's 
in  the  West,  "  for  making  and  selling  a  sort  of  liquor  called 
coffee,  as  a  great  nuisance  and  prejudice  to  the  neighbour- 
hood." Doubtless  the  tavern-keepers  of  the  day  were  not  a 
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little  incensed  against  the  introducers  and  advocates  of  the 
new  drink,  which  shortly  grew  to  be  so  far  popular  as  to  in- 
terfere seriously  with  their  profits.  Howell,  speaking  in 
1659  of  the  curious  and  eccentric  traveller,  Sir  Henry  Blount, 
observes — "  This  coffee  drink  hath  caused  a  great  sobriety 
among  all  nations.  Formerly  apprentices,  clerks,  &c.,  used 
to  take  their  morning  draughts  in  ale,  beer,  or  wine,  which 
often  made  them  unfit  for  business.  Now  they  play  the 
good  fellows  in  this  wakeful  and  civil  drink.  The  worthy 
gentleman,  Sir  James  Muddiford,  who  introduced  the  prac- 
tice hereof  first  in  London,  deserves  much  respect  of  the 
whole  nation."  Sir  Henry  himself  appears  to  have  been  a 
constant  frequenter  of  the  Rainbow.  Aubrey,  in  his  brief 
memoir  of  him,  observes — "  When  coffee  first  came  in,  he 
was  a  great  upholder  of  it,  and  hath  ever  since  been  a  con- 
stant frequenter  of  coffee-houses ;  especially  Mr.  Farres,  at 
the  Rainbow,  by  Inner  Temple  Gate ;  and  lately  John's 
coffee-house,  in  Fuller's  Rents."  Sir  Henry,  notwithstand- 
ing his  sober  habits,  appears  to  have  delighted  in  practical 
jokes,  of  which  the  following  is  recorded  by  Aubrey  as  hav- 
ing been  practised  by  him  at  the  Rainbow.  Two  young 
gentlemen  who  happened  to  be  in  his  company,  having  re- 
lated some  anecdotes  which  bordered  closely  upon  the  mar- 
vellous, Sir  Henry  took  upon  himself  to  relate  a  circumstance 
even  more  extraordinary.  There  was  an  inn,  he  said,  at  St. 
Albans — at  the  same  time  mentioning  the  name — the  land- 
lord of  which  having  sacrilegiously  converted  a  freestone 
coffin  into  a  hog's  trough,  "  the  pigs  after  grew  lean,  and, 
dancing  and  skipping,  would  run  up  on  the  tops  of  the 
houses  like  goats.  The  two  young  gentlemen  that  heard  Sir 
Henry  tell  this  sham  so  gravely,  rode  the  next  day  to  St. 
Albans  to  inquire.  Coming  there,  nobody  had  heard  of  any 
such  thing.  'Twas  altogether  false.  The  next  night,  as 
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soon  as  they  alighted,  they  came  to  the  Rainbow,  and  found 
Sir  Henry.  Looking  leeringly  on  him,  they  told  him  they 
wondered  he  was  not  ashamed  to  tell  such  stories,  &c. 
'  Why,  gentlemen,'  said  Sir  Henry,  '  have  you  been  there  to 
make  inquiry  ?' — '  Yea,'  said  they. — '  Why  truly,  gentle- 
men,' said  Sir  Henry,  'I  heard  you  tell  strange  things 
that  I  knew  to  be  false.  I  would  not  have  gone  over  the 
threshold  of  the  door  to  have  found  you  out  in  a  lie.'  At 
which  all  the  company  laughed  at  the  two  young  gen- 
tlemen." 

But  a  still  more  celebrated  house  of  entertainment  than 
either  the  Mitre  or  the  Rainbow  was  the  Devil  Tavern, 
which  stood  next  door  to  Child's  banking-house,  deriving  its 
name  and  its  sign  from  the  legend  of  St,  Dunstan  seizing 
the  evil  spirit  by  the  nose  with  a  pair  of  hot  tongs ;  St. 
Dunstan  being  the  saint  to  whom  the  neighbouring  church 
is  dedicated.  The  Devil  Tavern  is  famous  as  having  been 
the  favourite  resort  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  presided  here — in 
an  apartment  called  the  "  Apollo  " — over  the  celebrated  club 
of  which  he  was  the  founder.  Over  the  door  of  the  "  Apollo  " 
remained  inscribed,  as  late  as  the  year  1787,  the  following 
verses  of  Jonson's  own  composition : — 

"  Welcome  all  who  lead  or  follow, 
To  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  ; 
Here  he  speaks  out  of  his  pottle, 
Or  the  tripos,  his  tower  bottle  ; 
All  his  answers  are  divine, 
Truth  itself  doth  flow  in  wine. 
Hang  up  all  the  poor  hop  drinkers, 
Cries  old  Sim,  the  king  of  skinkers  ; 
He  the  half  of  life  abuses, 
That  sits  watering  with  the  Muses. 
Those  dull  girls  no  good  can  mean  us  ; 
Wine  it  is  the  milk  of  Venus, 
And  the  poet's  horse  accounted  : 
Ply  it,  and  you  all  are  mounted. 
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'Tis  the  true  Phcebian  liquor, 

Cheers  the  brain,  makes  wit  the  quicker, 

Pays  all  debts,  cures  all  diseases, 

And  at  once  three  senses  pleases. 

Welcome  all  who  lead  or  follow, 

To  the  Oracle  of  Apollo." 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  "  old  Sim,  the  king  of  skin- 
kers,"  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  verses,  was  Simon  Wadloe, 
the  landlord  of  the  Devil  Tavern  in  the  days  of  Ben  Jonson. 
As  late  as  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  the  Devil  was  still 
kept  by  one  Wadloe,  probably  a  descendant  of  "  Old  Sim." 
On  the  22nd  April,  1661,  Pepys — alluding  to  the  progress  of 
Charles  the  Second  from  the  Tower  to  Whitehall — writes, 
"  My  Lord  Monk  rode  bare  after  the  King,  and  led  in  his 
hand  a  spare  horse,  as  being  Master  of  the  Horse.  The 
King,  in  a  most  rich  embroidered  suit  and  cloak,  looked 
most  noble.  Wadloe,  the  vintner  at  the  Devil  in  Fleet 
Street,  did  lead  a  fine  company  of  soldiers,  all  young  comely 
men,  in  white  doublets."  It  was  old  Simon  Wadloe  who 
was  the  original  of  the  favourite  air  of  Squire  Weston,  in 
Tom  Jones,  "Old  Sir  Simon  the  King."  On  being  some 
time  since  conducted  over  Messrs.  Child's  banking-house,  it 
was  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  the  author  to  find  in  one  of 
the  apartments,  not  only  a  bust  of  Apollo,  but  also  a  tablet, 
on  which  were  inscribed,  in  gilt  letters,  the  celebrated  verses 
we  have  just  quoted,  with  the  familiar  words  beneath  them 
— "  O  rare  Ben  Jonson  !" 

Over  the  chimney-piece  of  the  Apollo  were  also  inscribed, 
on  marble,  Jonson's  well-known  leges  conviviales,  which 
have  been  thus  paraphrased  in  English  : — 

1.  "As  the  fund  of  our  pleasure  let  each  pay  his  shot, 

Except  some  chance  friend,  whom  a  member  brings  in. 

2.  Far  hence  be  the  sad,  the  lewd  fop,  and  the  sot, 

For  such  have  the  plague  of  good  company  been. 
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3.  "Let  the  learned  and  witty,  the  jovial  and  gay, 

The  generous  and  honest,  compose  our  free  state  ; 

4.  And  the  more  to  exalt  our  delight  whilst  we  stay, 

Let  none  be  debarred  from  his  choice  female  mate. 

5.  "Let  no  scent  offensive  the  chamber  infest ; 

6.  Let  fancy,  not  cost,  prepare  all  our  dishes. 

7.  Let  the  caterer  mind  the  taste  of  each  guest ; 

Let  the  cook,  in  his  dressing,  comply  with  their  wishes. 

8.  "  Let's  have  no  disturbance  about  taking  places, 

To  show  your  nice  breeding,  or  out  of  vain  pride, 

9.  Let  the  drawers  be  ready  with  wine  and  fresh  glasses, 

Let  the  waiters  have  eyes,  though  their  tongues  must  be  tied. 

10.  "  Let  our  wines,  without  mixture  or  stum,  be  all  fine, 

Or  call  up  the  master,  and  break  his  dull  noddle. 

11.  Let  no  sober  bigot  here  think  it  a  sin, 

To  push  on  the  chirping  and  moderate  bottle. 

12.  "Let  the  contests  be  rather  of  books  than  of  wine  ; 

13.  Let  the  company  neither  be  noisy,  nor  mute  ; 

14.  Let  none  of  things  serious,  much  less  of  divine, 

When  belly  and  head's  full,  profanely  dispute. 

15.  "Let  no  saucy  fiddler  presume  to  intrude, 

Unless  he  is  sent  for  to  vary  our  bliss  ; 

16.  With  mirth,  wit  and  dancing,  and  singing  conclude, 

To  regale  every  sense,  with  delight  in  excess. 

17.  "  Let  raillery  be  without  malice  or  heat ; 

18.  Dull  poems  to  read  let  none  privilege  take  ; 

19.  Let  no  poetaster  command  or  entreat 

Another  extempore  verses  to  make. 

20.  "  Let  argument  bear  no  unmusical  sound, 

No  jars  interpose,  sacred  friendship  to  grieve  ; 

21.  For  generous  lovers  let  a  corner  be  found, 

Where  they  in  soft  sighs  may  their  passions  relieve. 

22.  "  Like  the  old  Lapithites,  with  the  goblets  to  fight, 

Our  own  'mongst  offences  unpardon'd  will  rank, 
Or  breaking  of  windows,  or  glasses,  for  spite, 
And  spoiling  the  goods  for  a  rakehelly  prank. 

23.  "Whoever  shall  publish  what's  said,  or  what's  done, 

Be  he  banished  for  ever  our  assembly  divine. 

24.  Let  the  freedom  we  take  be  perverted  by  none, 

To  make  any  guilty  by  drinking  good  wine." 
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These  verses,  though  far  from  conveying  a  proper  notion 
of  the  epigrammatic  neatness  and  elegance  of  the  original 
rules,  nevertheless  afford  some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  con- 
viviality and  wit  which  pervaded  the  club.  Jonson — in  one 
of  his  memoranda,  the  MSS.  of  which  are  preserved  at  Dul- 
wich,  observes — "  The  first  speech  in  my  Catiline,  spoken  to 
Scylla's  ghost,  was  writ  after  I  had  parted  with  my  friends 
at  the  Devil  Tavern :  I  had  drunk  well  that  night,  and  had 
brave  notions." 

The  next  notice  which  we  find  of  the  Devil  Tavern  is  in 
a  curious  memoir  of  Mull  Sack,  alias  John  Cottington,  a 
famous  highwayman  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  fact  is  a  rather  singular  one,  that  this  person  not  only 
had  the  honour  of  picking  the  pocket  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
when  Lord  Protector,  but  that  he  subsequently  robbed 
Charles  the  Second,  then  living  in  exile  at  Cologne,  of  plate 
valued  at  j61500.  Another  of  his  feats  was  his  robbing  the 
wife  of  the  Lord  General  Fairfax  at  a  fashionable  chapel  on 
Ludgate  Hill.  "  This  lady,"  we  are  told,  "  used  to  go  to  a 
lecture  on  a  week-day,  to  Ludgate  Church,  where  one  Mr. 
Jacomb  preached,  being  much  followed  by  the  Precisians. 
Mull  Sack  observing  this,  and  that  she  constantly  wore  her 
watch  hanging  by  a  chain  from  her  waist,  against  the  next 
time  she  came  there  dressed  himself  like  an  officer  in  the 
army ;  and  having  his  comrades  attending  him  like  troopers, 
one  of  them  takes  off  the  pin  of  a  coach-wheel  that  was 
going  upwards  through  the  gate,  by  which  means  it  falling 
off,  the  passage  was  obstructed,  so  that  the  lady  could  not 
alight  at  the  church-door,  but  was  forced  to  leave  her  coach 
without.  Mull  Sack,  taking  advantage  of  this,  readily  pre- 
sented himself  to  her  ladyship,  and  having  the  impudence 
to  take  her  from  her  gentleman  usher  who  attended  her 
alighting,  led  her  by  the  arm  into  the  church ;  and  by  the 
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way,  with  a  pair  of  keen  or  sharp  scissors  for  the  purpose, 
cut  the  chain  in  two,  and  got  the  watch  clear  away ;  she 
not  missing  it  till  sermon  was  done,  when  she  was  going  to 
see  the  time  of  the  day." 

The  visits  paid  by  Mull  Sack  to  the  Devil  Tavern  were 
in  his  occasional  character  of  a  man  of  fashion  ;  a  character 
probably  assumed  by  him  partly  out  of  vanity,  and  partly 
from  the  opportunities  which  it  must  from  time  to  time 
have  afforded  him  of  relieving  the  company  of  their  watches 
and  purses.  There  is  extant  a  very  rare  print  of  him  in 
which  he  is  represented  partly  in  the  garb  of  a  chimney 
sweep,  his  original  avocation,  and  partly  in  the  fashionable 
costume  of  the  period.  Underneath  are  inscribed  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

"  I  walk  the  Strand  and  Westminster,  and  scorn 
To  march  i'  the  City,  though  I  bear  the  horn. 
My  feather  and  my  yellow  band  accord 
To  prove  me  courtier ;  my  boot,  spur,  and  sword, 
My  smoking-pipe,  scarf,  garter,  rose  on  shoe, 
Show  my  brave  mind  t'  affect  what  gallants  do. 
I  sing,  dance,  drink,  and  merrily  pass  the  day, 
And,  like  a  chimney,  sweep  all  care  away." 

Mull  Sack  was  hanged  at  Smithfield  in  April,  1659,  in 
his  fifty-sixth  year,  for  the  murder  of  one  John  Bridges,  with 
whose  wife  he  had  long  been  on  terms  of  too  great  intimacy. 
After  his  condemnation,  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life,  he 
intimated  that  at  the  time  he  robbed  Charles  the  Second  of 
his  plate,  he  had  also  carried  off  some  important  papers  con- 
taining state  intelligence ;  but  the  information  he  possessed 
was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  save  him  from  the 
gallows.  His  peculiar  cognomen  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  his  extraordinary  addiction  to  mulled  sack,  a  favourite 
liquor  of  the  period. 

The  Devil  Tavern  was    the  frequent  resort  of  Thomas 
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Shadwell,  the  dramatic  writer  and  poet-laureate,  the  hero 
of  whose  worship  was  Ben  Jonson,  and  to  whom  conse- 
quently the  Devil  Tavern  was  classic  ground.  Whatever 
may  be  our  estimate  of  Shadwell's  abilities  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  we  have  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries  that 
his  conversational  powers  rendered  him  worthy  of  being 
the  chosen  associate  even  of  Jonson  himself.  By  Lord 
Rochester  it  was  said  of  him,  that  had  he  burnt  all  he 
had  written,  and  printed  all  he  had  spoken,  his  character 
for  wit  and  humour  would  have  been  unrivalled.  At  the 
Devil  Killigrew  has  laid  one  of  his  scenes  in  the  "  Parson's 
Wedding ; "  and  here — in  the  "  Apollo  " — in  the  last  century 
the  poets-laureate  were  in  the  habit  of  rehearsing  their 
Birthday  Odes. 

From  the  days  of  "Rare  Ben  Jonson"  to  those  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  this  celebrated  tavern  continued  to  be  the 
favourite  resort  of  men  of  letters.  "  I  dined  to-day,"  writes 
Swift  to  Stella,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1710,  "with  Dr. 
Garth  and  Mr.  Addison  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  by  Temple 
Bar,  and  Garth  treated."  Here  too  it  was,  in  1751,  that 
Dr.  Johnson  assembled  a  jovial  party  to  celebrate  the  pro- 
duction of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lenox's  first  novel — "  The  Life 
of  Harriot  Stuart."  "  One  evening,  at  the  Ivy  Lane  Club," 
writes  Sir  John  Hawkins,  "  Johnson  proposed  to  us  the 
celebrating  the  birth  of  Mrs.  Lenox's  first  literary  child,  as 
he  called  her  book,  by  a  whole  night  spent  in  festivity. 
Upon  his  mentioning  it  to  me,  I  told  him  I  had  never  sat 
up  a  whole  night  in  my  life,  but  he  continuing  to  press 
me,  and  saying  that  I  should  find  great  delight  in  it,  I, 
as  did  all  the  rest  of  our  company,  consented.  The  place 
appointed  was  the  Devil  Tavern ;  and  there,  about  the  hour 
of  eight,  Mrs.  Lenox  and  her  husband,  and  a  lady  of  her 
acquaintance  still  [1785]  living,  as  also  the  club,  and  friends 
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to  the  number  of  near  twenty,  assembled.  The  supper  was 
elegant,  and  Johnson  had  directed  that  a  magnificent  hot 
Dapple-pie  should  make  a  part  of  it,  and  this  he  would  have 
stuck  with  bay-leaves  ;  because,  forsooth,  Mrs.  Lenox  was  an 
authoress,  and  had  written  verses ;  and  further,  he  had  pre- 
pared for  her  a  crown  of  laurel,  with  which — but  not  till  he 
had  invoked  the  Muses  by  some  ceremonies  of  his  own  in- 
vention— he  encircled  her  brows.  The  night  passed,  as 
must  be  imagined,  in  pleasant  conversation  and  harmless 
mirth,  intermingled,  at  different  periods,  with  the  refresh- 
ments of  coffee  and  tea.  About  five,  Johnson's  face  shone 
with  meridian  splendour,  though  his  drink  had  been  only 
lemonade;  but  the  far  greater  part  of  the  company  had 
deserted  the  colours  of  Bacchus,  and  were  with  difficulty 
rallied  to  partake  of  a  second  refreshment  of  coffee,  which 
was  scarcely  ended  when  the  day  began  to  dawn.  This 
phenomenon  began  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  reckoning ;  but 
the  waiters  were  all  so  overcome  with  sleep  that  it  was  two 
hours  before  a  bill  could  be  had,  and  it  was  not  till  near 
•eight  that  the  creaking  of  the  street-door  gave  the  signal 
for  our  departure." 

It  was  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  in  1774,  that  Dr.  Kenrick 
used  to  read  his  lectures  under  the  title  of  "  The  School  of 
Shakspeare."  Goldsmith  has  an  allusion  to  them  in  his 
happy  poem,  "  Retaliation." 

The  last  notice  of  any  interest  which  we  have  to  record 
of  the  Devil  Tavern,  is  in  connection  with  an  amusing  prac- 
tical joke  played  by  John,  second  Duke  of  Montague,  on 
Heidegger,  the  "  Swiss  Count "  of  the  "  Tatler,"  and  conduc- 
tor of  the  fashionable  operas  and  masquerades  in  the  reign 
of  George  the  Second.  A  few  days  previous  to  one  of  the 
latter  entertainments,  at  which  the  King  had  promised  to 
be  present,  the  Duke  invited  Heidegger  to  sup  with  him  at 
VOL.  in.  17 
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the  Devil  Tavern,  where  he  plied  him  with  wine  till  he  fell 
into  a  state  of  insensibility.  While  in  this  condition  Mrs. 
Salmon,  a  well-known  modeller  in  wax,  was  introduced,  who 
took  a  cast  of  his  face,  which  was  afterwards  painted  to  the 
very  image  of  life.  The  Duke  next  procured  a  suit  of  clothes 
exactly  resembling  those  ordinarily  worn  by  Heidegger,  and 
having  secured  the  services  of  a  person  whose  voice  and 
figure  closely  resembled  those  of  the  German,  he  contrived 
to  manufacture  an  admirable  counterfeit  of  his  unfortunate 
butt.  The  night  of  the  masquerade  having  arrived,  Heideg- 
ger, so  soon  as  the  King  made  his  appearance,  gave  the 
signal  to  the  band  to  strike  up  the  national  anthem  ;  while, 
at  the  same  moment,  to  his  intense  anger  and  vexation,  the 
counterfeit  Heidegger  stepped  forward  and  commanded  them 
to  play  the  then  disloyal  Jacobite  tune  of  "  Over  the  Water 
to  Charley."  The  King,  as  well  as  the  musicians,  was  evi- 
dently in  the  secret  of  the  joke.  As  for  Heidegger,  he  was 
exhibiting  all  the  gestures  of  a  madman,  when  the  Duke  of 
Montague,  with  every  appearance  of  serious  formality,  inti- 
mated to  him  that  the  King  was  highly  incensed  at  his  con- 
duct ;  recommending  him  at  the  same  time  to  repair  at  once 
to  the  royal  box,  and  there  afford  the  best  explanation  in 
his  power.  Accordingly  he  had  just  commenced  a  warm 
vindication  of  his  conduct,  when  his  counterfeit,  who  appears 
to  have  followed  him  to  the  box,  began  a  no  less  indignant 
defence,  insisting  that  he  was  the  real  Heidegger  and  the 
other  an  impudent  impostor.  The  King  allowed  the  joke' 
to  continue  till  he  perceived  his  countryman  was  suffering 
real  pain,  when  he  terminated  it  by  ordering  the  fictitious- 
Heidegger  to  pull  off  his  mask. 

The  Devil  Tavern  was  pulled  down  in  1788,  when  the 
present  Child's  Buildings,  or  Child's  Place,  were  erected  on 
its  site.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  stood  at  one  time 
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Apollo  Court,  deriving  its  name  from  Ben  Jonson's  famous 
club. 

Fleet  Street,  and  more  especially  that  portion  of  it  near 
Temple  Bar,  is  associated  with  many  celebrated]  names 
beside  those  we  have  already  recorded.  In  Fleet  Street, 
in  1605,  the  eminent  lawyer,  Bulstrode  Whitelock,  was 
born;  and  in  this  street,  in  June,  1664,  died  Katherine 
Philips,  the  "matchless  Orinda,"  to  whom  Bishop  Taylor 
addressed  his  "  Measures  and  Offices  of  Friendship,"  and  on 
whose  early  death  Cowley  composed  an  elegiac  ode.  At 
the  time  of,  the  great  fire  of  London  James  Shirley,  the 
dramatic  poet,  was  residing  in  Fleet  Street,  near  the  Inner 
Temple  Gate. 

Cowley,  Michael  Drayton,  and  Izaak  Walton  appear  to 
have  resided  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other  in  Fleet 
Street.  The  house  in  which  Cowley  was  born,  and  in  which 
he  afterwards  resided  with  his  mother,  was,  as  Aubrey 
informs  us,  "  in  Fleet  Street,  London,  near  the  end  of  Chan- 
cery Lane."  Here,  apparently,  it  was  that  the  perusal  of 
the  "  Fairy  Queen  "  made  him  "  irrecoverably  a  poet."  "  I 
believe,"  he  writes,  "  I  can  tell  the  particular  little  chance 
that  filled  my  head  first  with  such  chimes  of  verses,  as  have 
never  since  left  ringing  there ;  for  I  remember,  when  I 
began  to  read,  and  take  some  pleasure  in  it,  there  was  wont 
to  lie  in  my  mother's  parlour — I  know  not  by  what  accident, 
for  she  herself  never  in  her  life  read  any  book  but  of  devo- 
tion— but  there  was  wont  to  lie  Spenser's  works.  This  I 
happened  to  fall  upon,  and  was  infinitely  delighted  with 
the  stories  of  the  knights,  and  giants,  and  monsters,  and 
brave  houses,  which  I  found  everywhere — though  my  un- 
derstanding had  little  to  do  with  all  this — and  by  degrees 
with  the  tinkling  of  the  rhyme,  and  dance  of  the  numbers ; 
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so  that  I  think  I  had  read  him  all  over  before  I  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  was  thus  made  a  poet." 

The  residence  of  Michael  Dray  ton  was  situated,  according 
to  Aubrey,  "  at  the  bay-window  house  next  the  east  end  of 
St.  Dunstan's  Church,  in  Fleet  Street."  The  site  of  Izaak 
"Walton's  residence,  where  he  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  linen- 
draper,  has  also  been  distinctly  pointed  out.  "  He  dwelt," 
writes  Sir  John  Hawkins,  "  on  the  north  side  of  Fleet  Street, 
in  a  house  two  doors  west  of  the  end  of  Chancery  Lane,  and 
abutting  on  a  messuage  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Harrow." 
The  shop  of  Edmund  Curll,  the  bookseller,  the  sign  of  which 
was  the  "Dial  and  Bible,"  stood  against  St.  Dunstan's 
church;  as  did  that  of  another  well-known  bookseller, 
Smethwick,  who  describes  his  shop  as  "in  St.  Dunstan's 
Churchyard,  in  Fleet  Street,  under  the  Dial."  This  parti- 
cular locality  would  seem  to  have  been  a  very  favourite  one 
with  the  publishers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. 

On  the  south  side  of  Fleet  Street,  between  the  Temple 
Gates,  are  some  ancient  houses,  one  of  which  was  once  occu- 
pied by  the  no  less  celebrated  bookseller,  Bernard  Lintot. 
The  sign  of  his  shop  was  the  "  Cross  Keys." 

"  Hence  miscellanies  spring,  the  weekly  boast 
Of  Curll's  chaste  press,  and  Lintot's  rubric  post." 

Dundad. 

And  Gay  writes  in  his  "  Trivia"  : — 

"  Oh  Lintot !  let  my  labours  obvious  lie, 
Ranged  on  thy  stall  for  every  curious  eye  ; 
So  shall  the  poor  these  precepts  gratis  know, 
And  to  my  verse  their  future  safeties  owe." 

Pope's  expression  of  the  "rubric  post"  is  said  to  have  refer- 
ence to  the  red-lettered  title-pages  of  the  books  which  were 
exposed  for  sale  on  Lintot's  stall.  The  old  houses  to  which 
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we  have  alluded  were  probably,  at  one  period,  the  residence 
of  Royalty ;  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  rooms  being  still  elabo- 
rately ornamented  with  the  Prince  of  Wales's  feather,  and 
the  initials  P.  H.,  having  reference  apparently  to  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  the  First. 

Next  door  to  Lintot's  was  "  Nando's,"  once  a  much-fre- 
quented coffee-house,  and  the  favourite  place  of  resort  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurloe  when  a  young  man. 

In  Fleur-de-Luce  Court,  Fetter  Lane,  the  notorious  Eliza- 
beth Brownrigg  practised  those  fearful  cruelties  on  her  fe- 
male apprentices  which  have  rendered  her  name  so  infamous. 
When  accidentally  discovered  by  the  neighbours,  one  of 
them,  Mary  Clifford,  was  found  concealed  in  a  cupboard,  in 
a  dying  state,  presenting  one  of  the  most  shocking  objects 
that  the  imagination  can  conceive.  According  to  a  contem- 
porary narrative — "  Her  head  was  swelled  to  almost  double 
the  natural  size,  and  her  neck  so  much  that  she  could 
neither  speak  nor  swallow ;  her  mouth  stood  open,  and  the 
surgeon  who  examined  her  deposed  that  she  was  all  one 
wound  from  her  head  to  her  toes ;  that  her  shift  stuck  to 
her  body ;  that  she  was  in  a  fever,  and  the  wounds  beginning 
to  mortify  from  neglect."  To  another  apprentice,  Mary 
Mitchell,  the  conduct  of  Brownrigg  was  found  to  have  been 
equally  inhuman.  Her  trial  and  conviction  for  the  murder 
of  Mary  Clifford  took  place  on  the  12th  of  September,  1767, 
two  days  after  which  she  was  executed,  amidst  the  execra- 
tions of  the  assembled  multitude.  "  Her  house,"  writes 
Leigh  Hunt,  "  with  the  cellar  in  which  she  used  to  confine 
her  starved  and  tortured  victims,  and  from  the  grating  of 
which  their  cries  of  distress  were  heard,  was  one  of  those  on 
the  east  side  of  the  lane,  looking  into  the  long  and  narrow 
alley  behind,  called  Fleur-de-Luce  Court." 

Chancery  Lane,  corrupted  from  Chancellor  Lane,  and  an- 
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ciently  called  New  Street,  is  represented  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First  as  having  been  so  full  of  ruts  and  holes 
as  to  be  rendered  dangerous,  if  not  entirely  impassable.  It 
appears  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third. 
In  this  street,  at  the  house  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  was 
born,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1593,  Thomas  Wentworth,  the 
great  Earl  of  Strafford.  It  was  in  Chancery  Lane,  also,  on 
the  wall  of  the  garden  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  that  Ben  Jonson  is 
stated  to  have  been  employed  as  a  bricklayer,  with  a  trowel 
in  one  hand  and  a  Horace  in  the  other. 

On  the  west  side  of  Chancery  Lane,  about  seven  doors 
from  Fleet  Street,  Izaak  Walton  resided  from  1627  to  1644. 
In  Chancery  Lane,  also,  near  Serjeants'  Inn,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Lord  Keeper  Guildford.  "  When  his  lordship  lived 
in  this  house,"  writes  his  biographer,  Roger  North,  "  before 
his  lady  began  to  want  her  health,  he  was  in  the  height  of 
all  the  felicity  his  nature  was  capable  of.  He  had  a  seat  in 
St.  Dunstan's  Church  appropriated  to  him.  His  house  was 
to  his  mind,  and  having,  with  leave,  a  door  into  Serjeants' 
Inn  garden,  he  passed  daily  with  ease  to  his  chambers  dedi- 
cated to  business  and  study.  His  friends  he  enjoyed  at 
home,  but  formal  visitants  and  polite  ones  often  found  him 
out  at  his  chambers." 

The  shop  of  the  famous  bookseller,  Jacob  Tonson,  pre- 
viously to  his  removal,  in  1696  or  1697,  to  Gray's  Inn  Gate, 
stood  at  the  Fleet  Street  end  of  Chancery  Lane.  Lord 
Eldon,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  lived  in  Cursitor 
Street,  Chancery  Lane.  "  Here  was  my  first  perch,"  he  said ; 
"  how  often  have  I  run  down  to  Fleet  Market,  with  sixpence 
in  my  hand,  to  buy  sprats  for  supper  !" 

In  Chancery  Lane  are  situated  Serjeants'  Inn  and  Clif- 
ford's Inn ;  the  former  having  been  the  residence  of  the  ser- 
jeants-at-law at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
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Fourth,  when  it  was  styled  Faryndon  Inne;  and  the  latter 
deriving  its  name  from  having  been  the  inne  or  mansion  of 
the  great  family  of  the  Cliffords,  afterwards  Earls  of  Cum- 
berland. This  latter  spot  is  especially  interesting  as  pre- 
senting, apparently,  the  only  existing  remains  of  the  London 
residence  of  an  English  baron  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  old 
mansion  was  the  gift  of  Edward  the  Second  to  Robert  Lord 
Clifford,  whose  widow,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Maurice  Lord 
Berkeley,  let  it  to  the  students  of  the  law,  since  which  time 
it  has  continued  to  be  an  Inn  of  Chancery.  In  the 
eighth  year  of  Edward  the  Fourth  we  find  it  designated 
— "  Messuag.  cum  gardino  adjacen'  vocat'  Clifford's  Inne,  in 
vico  vocat'  Fleet  Streete,  London',  nuper  Johannis  Domini 
Clifford."  The  arms  of  the  Cliffords — cheeky  Or  and  Azure 
of  fesse  Gules  within  a  bordure  of  the  third,  charged  with 
a  Bezanet — are  still  the  arms  of  this  Inn  or  Society,  and 
may  be  seen  ornamenting  the  interesting  old  hall. 

In  Clifford's  Inn  the  unbending  republican,  Major-General 
Harrison — one  of  the  ten  regicides  who  were  executed  in 
October,  1666 — was  bred  an  attorney's  clerk. 

Close  to  Clifford's  Inn  is  situated  the  Rolls'  House  and 
Chapel,  erected  on  the  site  of  a  college,  or  asylum,  founded 
by  Henry  the  Third,  for  converted  Jews.  On  the  expulsion 
of  that  persecuted  people  from  England  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  the  candidates  for  admission  into  the  es- 
tablishment became  so  few,  that  in  1377  the  King  conferred 
it  on  the  first  Master  in  Chancery  for  the  time  being,  as  a 
place  for  the  preservation  of  the  Rolls  in  Chancery.  The 
Chapel,  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones,  is,  in  consequence  of  the 
interesting  monuments  which  it  contains,  well  worthy  of  in- 
spection. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  fine  monu- 
ment of  Dr.  John  Yonge,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Torregiano ; 
the  recumbent  effigy  of  Sir  Edward  Bruce,  created  Baron  of 
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Kinloss  by  James  the  First ;  and  a  handsome  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Richard  Allington,  of  Horseheath,  in 
Cambridgeshire.  Among  other  Masters  in  Chancery  who 
lie  buried  here  is  Sir  John  Strange,  whose  name  perhaps 
may  be  familiar  to  the  reader  by  the  following  well-known 
quibbling  line : — 

"  Here  lies  an  honest  lawyer ;  that  is  Strange." 

Bishop  Burnet ;  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester ;  and' 
Bishop  Butler,  author  of  the  "  Analogy  of  Religion,"  were- 
severally  Preachers  at  the  Rolls  Chapel. 

One  would  like  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  identical  house 
in  Chancery  Lane,  on  the  steps  of  which  the  author  of 
"  Christabel"  and  the  "  Ancient  Mariner "  sat  down  in  a 
"reverie  of  tumultuous  feelings,"  on  the  night  of  his  arrival 
in  London  after  his  sudden  and  ill-advised  departure  from. 
Cambridge.  "  Walking  along  Chancery  Lane,"  writes  Mr. 
Oilman,  "  Coleridge  noticed  a  bill  posted  on  the  wall — 
'  Wanted  a  few  smart  lads  for  the  15th,  Elliot's  Light  Dra- 
goons.' He  paused  a  moment  and  said  to  himself — '  Well,  I 
have  had  all  my  life  a  violent  antipathy  to  soldiers  and  horses; 
the  sooner  I  can  cure  myself  of  these  absurd  prejudices  the 
better,  and  I  will  enlist  in  this  regiment.'  Forthwith  he- 
went,  as  directed,  to  the  place  of  enlistment.  On  his  arrival 
he  was  accosted  by  an  old  serjeant,  with  a  remarkably  bene- 
volent countenance,  to  whom  he  stated  his  wish.  The  old 
man,  looking  at  him  attentively,  asked  him  if  he  had  been 
in  bed.  On  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  desired  him 
to  take  his,  made  him  breakfast,  and  bade  him  rest  himself 
awhile,  which  he  did.  This  feeling  serjeant,  finding  him 
refreshed  in  his  body,  but  still  suffering  apparently  from 
melancholy,  in  kind  words  begged  him  to  be  of  good  cheer 
and  consider  well  the  step  he  was  about  to  take  ;  gave  him 
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half  a  guinea,  which  he  was  to  repay  at  his  convenience, 
with  a  desire  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  go  to  the  play 
and  shake  off  his  melancholy,  and  not  return  to  him.  The 
first  part  of  the  advice  Coleridge  attended  to,  but  returned 
after  the  play  to  the  quarters  he  had  left.  At  the  sight  of 
him  this  kind-hearted  man  burst  into  tears.  '  Then  it  must 
be  so,'  said  he.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  sympathy 
from  an  entire  stranger  deeply  affected  Coleridge,  and  nearly 
shook  his  resolution.  Still,  considering  that  the  die  was 
cast,  and  that  he  could  not  in  honour  even  to  the  serjeant, 
without  implicating  him,  retreat,  he  preserved  his  secret, 
and  after  a  short  chat  they  retired  to  rest.  In  the  morning, 
the  serjeant,  not  unmindful  of  his  duty  to  his  sovereign, 
mustered  his  recruits,  and  Coleridge  with  his  new  comrades 
was  marched  to  Reading.  On  his  arrival  at  the  quarters  of 
the  regiment,  the  General  of  the  district  inspected  the  re- 
cruits, and  looking  hard  at  Coleridge  with  a  military  air, 
inquired — 'What's  your  name,  sir?'  '  Comberbach/ — the 
name  he  had  assumed.  ''What  do  you  come  here  for,  sir  ?' 
as  if  doubting  he  had  any  business  there.  '  Sir,'  said  Cole- 
ridge, '  for  what  most  other  people  come,  to  be  made  a  sol- 
dier.' '  Do  you  think,'  said  the  General,  '  you  can  run  a 
Frenchman  through  the  body  V  '  I  do  not  know,'  replied 
Coleridge, '  as  I  never  tried ;  but  I'll  let  a  Frenchman  run 
me  through  the  body  before  I  run  away  ! '  '  That  will  do/ 
said  the  General,  and  Coleridge  was  turned  into  the  ranks." 

Running  parallel  with  Chancery  Lane,  close  to  Temple 
Bar,  was  till  recently  Shire  or  Sheer  Lane,  so  called,  accord- 
ing to  Stow,  because  the  City  of  London  is  here  divided 
from  the  City  of  Westminster.  In  this  lane,  of  late  years  a 
wretched  thoroughfare,  resided  Elias  Ashmole,  the  antiquary. 
Anthony  Wood  writes  on  the  1st  of  May,  1670 — "Dined 
with  Mr.  Ashmole,  at  his  house  in  Sheer  Lane,  near  Temple 
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Bar,  and  John  Davis,  of  Kidwelly,  was  there.  After  dinner, 
he  conducted  A.  W.  to  his  lodgings  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
where  he  showed  him  all  his  rarities,  vizt.  ancient  coins, 
medals,  pictures,  old  MSS.,  &c.,  which  took  them  up  near 
two  hours'  time." 

In  Shire  Lane  the  celebrated  "  Kit-Cat  Club,"  founded  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  originally  held  their  meetings. 
According  to  Defoe,  the  club  obtained  its  name  from  one 
Christopher  Catt,  or  Katt,  the  maker  of  certain  mutton  pies, 
which  formed  a  favourite  and  standing  dish  of  the  club. 

"  Immortal  made  as  Kit  Kat  by  his  pies." 

The  "  Spectator,"  however  (No.  9),  is  of  opinion  that  the 
club  derived  its  designation  from  the  pies  themselves,  which 
were  called  "Kit-Cats,"  and  not  from  the  name  of  the 
maker.  For  instance,  in  a  Tory  pasquinade  of  the  period  we 
find:— 

"  Here  did  the  Assembly's  title  first  arise, 
And  Kit-Cat  wits  first  sprung  from  Kit-Cat  pies." 

And  again,  in  the  prologue  to  Burnaby's  comedy,  "  The 
Eeformed  Wife  "  (1700):— 

" Though  the  Town  all  delicates  afford, 

A  Kit-Cat  is  a  supper  for  a  lord." 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  we  find  the  Kit-Cat  Club 
consisted  of  thirty-nine  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  all  of  them 
zealously  attached  to  Protestant  ascendency  and  the  House 
of  Hanover.  At  a  later  period  the  Kit-Cat  Club  held  their 
meetings  at  the  Fountain  Tavern  in  the  Strand,  whence 
they  removed  to  the  house  of  their  secretary,  the  celebrated 
Jacob  Tonson,  at  Barn  Elms,  previously  the  residence  of 
Cowley  the  poet.  The  portraits  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  were  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  of  one  uniform 
size,  which  is  still  known  among  artists  as  the  Kit-Cat  size. 
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At  one  period  we  find  the  club  holding  their  summer  meet- 
ings at  "  the  Upper  Flask,"  on  Hampstead  Heath. 

"  Or  when,  Apollo-like,  thou'rt  pleased  to  lead 
Thy  sons  to  feast  on  Hampstead's  airy  head — 
Hampstead  that,  towering  in  superior  sky, 
Now  with  Parnassus  does  in  honour  vie." 

The.  Kit-Cats,  by  Sir  R.  Bladcmore. 

In  connection  with  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  used  to  relate  the  following  lively  anecdote.  Her 
father,  Evelyn  Duke  of  Kingston,  as  a  man  of  high  rank 
and  a  stanch  Whig,  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  club. 
"  One  day,"  said  Lady  Mary,  "  at  a  meeting  to  choose  toasts 
for  the  year,  a  whim  seized  him  to  nominate  her,  then  not 
eight  years  old,  a  candidate,  alleging  that  she  was  far  prettier 
than  any  lady  on  their  list.  The  other  members  demurred, 
because  the  rules  of  the  club  forbade  them  to  elect  a  beauty 
whom  they  had  never  seen.  '  Then  you  shall  see  her,'  cries 
he ;  and  in  the  gaiety  of  the  moment,  sent  orders  home  to 
have  her  finely  dressed  and  brought  to  him  at  the  tavern, 
where  she  was  received  with  acclamations,  her  claim  unani- 
mously allowed,  her  health  drunk  by  every  one  present,  and 
her  name  engraved  in  due  form  upon  a  drinking-glass.  The 
company  consisting  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in 
England,  she  went  from  the  lap  of  one  poet,  or  patriot,  or 
statesman,  to  the  arms  of  another ;  was  feasted  with  sweet- 
meats, overwhelmed  with  caresses,  and,  what  perhaps  already 
pleased  her  better  than  either,  heard  her  wit  and  beauty 
loudly  extolled  on  every  side.  Pleasure,  she  said,  was  too 
poor  a  word  to  express  her  sensations ;  they  amounted  to 
ecstacy :  never  again,  throughout  her  whole  future  life,  did 
she  pass  so  happy  a  day." 

At  a  public-house  in  Shire  Lane  (No.  86),  called  the 
Trumpet  (afterwards  the  Duke  of  York),  old  Isaac  Bicker- 
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staff,  the  "  Tatler,"  is  described  as  meeting  his  club.  The 
"  Tatler  "  himself  is  described  as  residing  at  "  the  upper  end  "" 
of  Shire  Lane,  whence  many  of  his  papers  are  dated. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Fleet  Street,  it  remains  to  us  to 
introduce  a  brief  notice  of  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  near  Temple 
Bar.  St.  Dunstan,  to  whom  this  church  is  dedicated,  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  those  gifted  beings,  who,  had  he  been 
born  in  the  nineteenth  instead  of  in  the  tenth  century,  would 
have  achieved  the  highest  eminence  as  a  man  of  learning  and 
science,  but  whose  accomplishments,  in  the  dark  age  in  which 
he  flourished,  led  to  his  being  persecuted  as  a  magician.  He 
was  born  of  noble  parentage,  at  Glastonbury,  in  Somerset- 
shire, about  the  year  925.  As  a  sculptor,  a  chemist,  a  painter, 
a  musician,  and  a  "  worker  in  iron  and  brass,"  he  appears  to 
have  far  outstripped  his  contemporaries.  Thus  gifted,  he 
repaired  to  the  court  of  King  Athelstan  in  hopes  of  attaining 
to  the  highest  honours  in  the  state,  but  unfortunately,  how- 
ever, genius  proved  his  bane.  Among  other  sorceries  of 
which  he  was  accused,  it  was  represented  to  the  King  that  his 
harp — doubtless  the  ^Eolian  harp  of  modern  days — played  of 
its  own  accord  without  the  touch  of  mortal  fingers,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  was  driven  from  the  court,  and  compelled  to 
return  to  Glastonbury. 

"  St.  Dunstan's  harp,  fast  by  the  wall, 

Upon  a  pin  did  hang  a', 
The  harp  itself,  with  ly  and  all, 
Untouched  by  hand  did  twang  a'." 

On  his  return  to  his  native  place,  St.  Dunstan  became  a 
Benedictine  monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  of  which 
he  subsequently  rose  to  be  Abbot.  It  was  while  employed 
in  his  cell  at  this  place,  in  forging  iron  trinkets,  that  the 
devil  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman.  St.  Dunstan,  however,  it  is  added,  fortunately 
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recognized  the  foul  fiend,  and  accordingly  seizing  him  by  the 
nose  with  his  red-hot  tongs,  he  made  him  utter  such  terrific 
shrieks  as  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  neighbourhood.  After 
the  death  of  Athelstan,  he  was  recalled  to  court  by  King 
Edmund,  and  in  the  reign  of  King  Edred,  rose  successively 
to  be  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  London,  and  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  died  at  Canterbury  in  987,  and  was  buried 
under  the  high  altar  of  its  cathedral. 

Although  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  Fleet  Street,  appears  to 
have  been  of  very  ancient  foundation,  we  discover  no  direct 
mention  of  it  till  1237,  in  which  year  the  abbot  and  convent 
of  Westminster  transferred  it  to  King  Henry  the  Third, 
"  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  house  called  the  Rolls,  for 
the  reception  of  converted  Jews."  The  present  church  was 
built  between  the  years  1829  and  1833,  after  designs  of 
the  late  John  Shaw. 

Old  St.  Dunstan's  Church  appears  to  have  contained  the 
remains  of  a  greater  number  of  Lord  Mayors,  Sheriffs, 
and  Aldermen,  than  perhaps  any  other  church  in  London. 
The  great  Lord  Strafford,  and  Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  the 
author  of  the  well-known  "Memorials,"  were  baptized  in 
this  church,  and  in  1620  Dr.  Donne  was  appointed  to  the 
vicarage. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  recollect  the  quaint 
dial-piece  of  old  St.  Dunstan's  clock,  as  it  formerly  projected 
into  Fleet  Street.  In  an  alcove  above  it  stood  two  figures 
of  savages  of  the  size  of  life,  each  holding  a  knotted  club  in 
his  right  hand,  with  which  they  struck  the  hours  and  the 
quarters  on  two  bells  suspended  between  them.  We  are 
told  that  it  was  "  a  whimsical  conceit,  calculated  only  for  the 
amusement  of  countrymen  and  children,"  and  so  in  fact  it 
was  ;  and  yet,  among  the  childish  recollections  of  thousands, 
it  has  probably  not  been  the  least  vivid. 
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"  When  labour  and  when  dulness,  club  in  hand, 
Like  the  two  figures  at  St.  Dunstan's  stand ; 
Beating  alternately,  in  measured  time, 
The  clockwork  tintinnabulum  of  rhyme : 
Exact  and  regular  the  sounds  will  be, 
But  such  mere  quarter-strokes  are  not  for  me." 

COWPER'S  Table  Talk. 

The  statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  conspicuous  object  on  the 
exterior  of  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  anciently  ornamented  the 
front  of  old  Lud-Gate. 

The  fire  of  London  was  arrested  within  three  doors  of  St. 
Dunstan's  Church,  on  one  side  of  Fleet  Street ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  within  a  short  distance  from  the  Inner  Temple 
Gate. 


THE   FLEET   PEISON. 

THE  FLEET  USED  AS  A  STATE  PRISON  AT  AN  EARLY  DATE. — PERSONS  INCAR- 
CERATED THERE  :  BISHOPS  GARDINER  AND  HOOPER, — DR.  DONNE, — MARTIN 
KEYS,  —  PRYNNE,  —  LILBURNE,  —  JAMES  HOWELL, — LORDS  SURREY  AND 

FALKLAND, — SIR   RICHARD    BAKER, — OLDYS, — WYCHERLEY, — SANDFORD. 

TYRANNY  AND  TORTURES  PRACTISED  IN  THE  PRISON. — GENERAL  OGLE- 
THORPE. — PRISON  BURNT  AT  THE  GREAT  FIRE. — FLEET  MARRIAGES. — 
KEITH,  THE  NOTORIOUS  FLEET  PARSON. 

OOULD  the  walls  of  the  old  Fleet  Prison  have  spoken, 
what  fearful  tales  of  vice,  misery,  and  misfortune 
might  they  not  have  unfolded  !  This  interesting  pile, 
with  its  host  of  melancholy  and  historical  associations,  has 
passed  away  for  ever.  It  was  very  soon  after  its  demolition 
had  commenced  that  the  author  wandered  through  its 
dingy  apartments  and  narrow  corridors,  which  then  offered 
a  striking  contrast,  by  their  utter  stillness  and  desolation,  to 
what  they  must  have  presented  but  a  short  time  before 
when  they  were  the  scenes  of  reckless  riot  and  crowded 
wretchedness. 

The  Fleet — -prisona  de  la  Fleet — was  used  as  a  state  prison 
at  least  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First  we  find  that  monarch  con- 
ferring the  custody  of  it  on  Osbert,  brother  to  Longchamp, 
Chancellor  of  England,  and  on  his  heirs  for  ever;  twelve 
years  after  which,  however,  we  find  King  John  installing  the 
Archbishop  of  Wells  in  its  care  and  custody.  From  this  time 
till  it  was  burned  by  the  followers  of  Wat  Tyler,  in  1381,  we 
discover  no  important  incident  connected  with  its  history. 
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During  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  Queens  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  the  Fleet  appears  to  have  been  constantly  the 
prison  of  conscientious  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
many  of  whom,  in  the  reign  of  the  former  Queen,  suffered 
martyrdom  in  the  flames. 

Hither,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
was  committed  the  learned  but  unfeeling  Stephen  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  doomed  to  experience 
within  its  walls,  and  subsequently  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Tower,  those  rigours  which  he  had  formerly  so  unrelentingly 
practised  against  the  unfortunate  Protestants.  Hither,  also, 
was  committed,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1547,  the  infamous 
Edmund  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  for  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy  to  the  young  King.  Neither  of  these 
unworthy  prelates  appear  to  have  been  long  inmates  of  the 
Fleet.  Gardiner  was  removed  to  the  Tower,  and  Bonner, 
after  suffering  an  imprisonment  of  six  weeks,  obtained  the 
freedom  which  he  so  little  deserved. 

But  the  most  illustrious  prisoner  about  this  period  was 
Bishop  Hooper,  who  has  left  us  a  very  interesting  account 
of  his  sufferings  in  the  Fleet,  as  preserved  by  Fox  in  his 
"  Book  of  Martyrs."—"  On  the  1st  of  September,  1553,"  he 
writes,  "  I  was  committed  unto  the  Fleet  from  Richmond,  to 
have  the  liberty  of  the  prison ;  and  within  five  days  after  I 
paid  for  my  liberty  five  pounds  sterling  to  the  warden  for 
fees,  who  immediately  upon  the  payment  thereof  complained 
unto  Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  so  I  was 
committed  to  close  prison  one  quarter  of  a  year,  in  the  lower 
chamber  of  the  Fleet,  and  used  very  extremely.  Then,  by 
the  means  of  a  good  gentlewoman,  I  had  liberty  to  come 
down  to  dinner  and  supper ;  not  suffered  to  speak  with  any 
of  my  friends,  but  as  soon  as  dinner  and  supper  were  done 
to  repair  to  my  chamber  again.  Notwithstanding,  while  I 
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came  down  thus  to  dinner  and  supper,  the  warden  and  his 
wife  picked  quarrels  with  me,  and  complained  untruly  of 
me  to  their  great  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.     After 
one  quarter  of  a  year,  and  somewhat  more,  Babington,  the 
warden,  and  his  wife,  fell  out  with  me  for  the  wicked  mass ; 
and  thereupon  the  warden  resorted  to  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, and  obtained  an  order  to  put  me  into  the  ward,  where  I 
have  continued  a  long  time,  having  nothing  appointed  to  me 
for  my  bed  but  a  little  pad  of  straw,  and  a  rotten  covering 
with  a  tick  and  a  few  feathers  therein,  the  chamber  being  vile 
and  stinking,  until  by  God's  means  good  people  sent  me  bed- 
ding to  lie  in.     Of  the  one  side  of  which  prison  is  the  sink  and 
filth  of  the  house,  and  on  the  other  side  the  town  ditch,  so 
that  the  stench  of  the  house  hath  infected  me  with  sundry 
diseases.     During  which  time   I  have  been  sick,  and  the 
doors,  hasps,  and  chains  being  all  closed,  and  made  fast  upon 
me,  I  have  mourned,  called,  and  cried  for  help ;  but  the 
warden,  when  he  hath  known  me  many  times  ready  to  die, 
and  when  the  poor  men  of  the  wards  have  called  to  help 
me,  hath  commanded  the  doors  to  be  kept  fast,  and  charged 
that  none  of  his  men  should  come  at  me,  saying,  '  Let  him 
alone,  it  were  a  good  riddance  of  him.'     And  amongst  many 
other  times,  he  did  thus  the  18th  of  October,  1553,  as  many 
are  witness.     I  paid  always  like  a  baron  to  the  said  warden, 
as  well  in  fees  as  for  my  board,  which  was  twenty  shillings 
a  week,  besides  my  man's  table,  until  I  was  wrongfully  de- 
prived of  my  bishoprick,  and  since  that  time  I  have  paid 
him  as  the  best  gentleman  doth  in  his  house ;  yet  hath  he 
used  me  worse,  and  more  vilely  than  the  veriest  slave  that 
ever  came  to  the  hall  commons.     The  said  warden  hath  also 
imprisoned  my  man,  William  Down  ton,  and  stripped  him  out 
of  his  clothes  to  search  for  letters,  and  could  find  none,  but 
only  a  little  remembrance  of  good  people's  names  that  gave 
VOL.  in.  18 
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me  their  alms  to  relieve  me  in  prison :  and  to  undo  them 
also,  the  warden  delivered  the  same  bill  unto  the  said 
Stephen  Gardiner,  God's  enemy  and  mine.  I  have  suffered 
imprisonment  almost  eighteen  months ;  my  goods,  living, 
friends,  and  comfort  taken  from  me ;  the  Queen  owing  me 
by  just  account  eighty  pounds  or  more :  she  hath  put  me  in 
prison,  and  giveth  nothing  to  find  me ;  neither  is  there 
any  suffered  to  come  at  me,  whereby  I  might  have 
relief.  I  am  with  a  wicked  man  and  woman,  so  that  I  see 
no  remedy  (saving  God's  help),  but  I  shall  be  cast  away  in 
prison  before  I  come  to  judgment.  But  I  commit  my  just 
cause  to  God,  whose  will  be  done,  whether  it  be  life  or 
death."  In  the  Fleet  this  exemplary  prelate  remained  a 
prisoner  till  his  removal  to  Gloucester,  the  principal  town 
of  his  diocese,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom  by  being  burnt 
in  a  slow  fire,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1554-5. 

Under  somewhat  romantic  circumstances,  the  pious  poet 
and  divine,  Dr.  Donne,  was  for  a  time  a  prisoner  in  the 
Fleet.  After  having  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  his 
expeditions  against  Cadiz  and  the  Azores,  and  having  tra- 
velled for  some  time  in  Italy  and  Spain,  he  obtained,  on  his 
return  to  England,  the  appointment  of  Secretary  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Ellesmere,  in  whose  family  he  lived  contentedly 
for  five  years.  As  it  happened,  under  the  roof  of  his  patron 
he  constantly  met  a  beautiful  girl,  the  daughter  of  Sir  George 
More,  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower.  Between  this  young  lady,  who  was  a  niece 
of  Lady  Ellesmere,  and  the  Secretary  there  sprung  up  a 
mutual  attachment,  of  which  Sir  George  More  having  ob- 
tained some  intimation,  he  removed  his  daughter  in  all 
haste  to  his  own  house  at  Lothesley,  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 
The  lovers,  however,  who  had  already  solemnly  plighted 
their  troth,  not  only  found  means  to  correspond  with  each 
other,  but  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brooke,  an  intimate  friend  of 
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Donne,  and  formerly  his  fellow-student  at  Cambridge,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  unite  them  in  a  secret  marriage. 

The  virtues  and  talents  of  Donne  had  endeared  him  to 
Henry  Percy,  the  "  stout  old  Earl  of  Northumberland  " — 
himself  eminent  as  a  philosopher  and  a  mathematician — to 
whom  the  lovers  confided  their  secret,  and  who  readily  un- 
dertook the  task  of  breaking  the  intelligence  to,  and  soften- 
ing the  anger  of,  Sir  George  More.  Not  only,  however,  did 
Sir  George  prove  inexorable,  but  his  sister,  Lady  Ellesmere, 
being  no  less  incensed  than  himself,  insisted  upon  the  Chan- 
cellor at  once  dismissing  Donne  from  his  post  of  Secretary, 
a  demand  which  with  the  greatest  reluctance  he  complied 
with.  "  I  part,"  he  said,  "  with  a  friend,  and  with  such  a 
secretary  as  is  fitter  to  serve  a  King  than  a  subject."  Nei- 
ther was  Sir  George's  anger  satisfied  till  he  had  obtained 
the  committal  of  his  son-in-law  to  the  Fleet  Prison.  Fortu- 
nately Donne  obtained  his  release  after  a  short  durance, 
when,  by  the  kindness  and  friendship  of  Sir  Francis  Wooley, 
he  was  enabled  to  support  his  wife  and  young  children  till 
the  dawn  of  brighter  days. 

A  still  more  romantic  clandestine  marriage,  connected 
with  the  Fleet,  was  that  of  the  Lady  Mary  Grey,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Henry  Duke  of  Suffolk.  This  young 
lady,  being  great-granddaughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  by 
the  marriage  of  her  grandfather,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  to  Mary  Queen  Dowager  of  France,  daughter  of 
King  Henry,  was  consequently  first  cousin  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Before  she  had  reached  the  age  of  womanhood,  the 
Lady  Mary's  existence  had  been  far  more  chequered  than 
commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  humanity.  As  a  child,  she  had 
stood  by  the  altar  at  Durham  House  in  the  Strand,  when 
her  sister,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  gave  her  hand  to  Lord 
Guildford  Dudley.  Within  less  than  two  years  from  that 
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time  not  only  had  that  sister  and  that  brother-in-law  died 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  but  eleven  days  afterwards 
her  father  suffered  the  same  fate  on  Tower  Hill.  Moreover, 
she  could  hardly  have  attained  her  fifteenth  year,  when  she 
suffered  a  fresh  misfortune  by  the  death  of  her  mother. 
Providence  had  given  her  no  brother,  and,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  her  only  surviving  sister,  Lady  Kathe- 
rine,  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  she  died,  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  for  uniting  herself  to  Edward  Seymour, 
Earl  of  Hertford.  Thus,  finding  herself  alone  in  the  world, 
and  exposed  to  constant  peril,  from  the  jealousy  of  Eliza- 
beth, who  hated  her  for  her  affinity  to  the  throne,  the  Lady 
Mary  was  induced  to  give  her  hand  secretly  to  a  private 
gentleman,  Martin  Keys,  Serjeant  -  porter  to  the  Queen. 
Keys  was  immediately  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Fleet,  from 
Avhich,  after  a  brief  imprisonment,  he  was  set  free.  Lady 
Mary,  however,  survived  his  release  but  a  short  time.  She 
died  on  the  20th  of  April,  1578,  and  was  buried  near  her 
mother  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Fleet  prison  is  intimately  associated  with  the  misfor- 
tunes and  mutilation  of  the  learned  Puritan,  William 
Prynne.  For  his  libel  on  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  in  his 
famous  "Histrio  Mastix,"  he  was  condemned  by  the  Star 
Chamber  to  pay  a  fine  of  £5000 ;  to  stand  in  the  pillory ; 
to  be  branded  on  both  his  cheeks ;  to  have  his  nose  muti- 
lated ;  to  lose  both  his  ears ;  and  to  be  kept  a  prisoner 
for  life.  Prynne  endured  his  punishment  with  extraordi- 
nary constancy  and  courage.  When,  shortly  after  his  muti- 
lation, Sir  Symonds  d'Ewes  paid  him  a  visit  in  the  Fleet,  he 
found  in  him  "  the  rare  effects  of  an  upright  heart  and  a  good 
conscience,  by  his  serenity  of  spirit  and  cheerful  patience." 

Another  eminent  Puritan  who  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Fleet  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  sturdy  clothier, 
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John  Lilburne,  who  subsequently  wielded  his  sword  with 
no  less  intrepidity  at  the  battles  of  Edge  Hill,  Brentford, 
and  Marston  Moor  than  he  had  formerly  exercised  his  pen  in 
his  furious  attacks  on  the  Bishops  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. In  consequence  of  the  publication  of  his  seditious 
works,  the  "  Merry  Liturgy  "  and  the  "  News  from  Ipswich," 
he  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  prison,  where  he  remained 
till  summoned  before  the  Star  Chamber,  when  he  was  sen- 
tenced by  that  infamous  tribunal  to  imprisonment,  the 
pillory,  and  flagellation  at  the  cart's  tail.  "  To  the  end," 
runs  the  sentence,  "  that  others  may  be  the  more  deterred 
from  daring  to  offend  in  the  like  manner  hereafter,  the  Court 
hath  further  ordered  and  decreed  that  the  said  John  Lil- 
burne shall  be  whipped  through  the  street  from  the  prison 
of  the  Fleet  unto  the  pillory,  to  be  erected  at  such  time  and 
in  such  place  as  this  court  shall  hold  fit ;  and  he  shall  be 
set  in  the  said  pillory,  and  from  thence  returned  to  the 
Fleet.  Accordingly,  after  having  been  whipped  "  smartly  " 
from  the  Fleet  prison  to  New  Palace  Yard,  he  was  there  ex- 
posed on  a  pillory  set  up  between  the  entrance  to  Westmin- 
ster Hall  and  the  Star  Chamber.  The  intrepidity  with  which 
he  endured  his  painful  and  degrading  punishment  led,  of 
course,  to  his  admirers  regarding  him  as  a  martyr.  "  Whilst 
he  was  whipped  at  the  cart,  and  stood  in  the  pillory,"  writes 
Rushworth,  "he  uttered  many  bold  speeches  against  the 
tyranny  of  Bishops,  &c. ;  and  when  his  head  was  hi  the  hole 
of  the  pillory,  he  scattered  sundry  copies  of  pamphlets,  said 
to  be  seditious,  and  tossed  them  among  the  people,  taking 
them  out  of  his  pocket."  This  bold  and  contumacious  con- 
duct having  reached  the  ears  of  the  members  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  who  were  sitting  at  the  time,  directions  were 
promptly  issued  by  them  to  gag  him  during  the  remainder 
of  his  punishment ;  in  addition  to  which  orders  were  sent 
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to  the  Fleet  to  load  his  hands  and  feet  with  irons  on  his 
return  thither,  and  to  place  him  among  the  meanest  and 
most  degraded  prisoners. 

The  circumstance  which  led  to  Lilburne's  release  from  the 
close  and  painful  restraint  to  which  he  was  subjected,  was 
somewhat  remarkable.  "Having,"  says  Rushworth,  "for 
some  time  endured  close  imprisonment,  lying  with  double 
irons  on  his  feet  and  hands,  and  laid  in  the  inner  wards  of 
the  prison,  there  happened  a  fire  in  the  prison  of  the  Fleet, 
near  to  the  place  where  he  was  prisoner,  which  gave  a 
jealousy  that  Lilburne,  in  his  fury  and  anguish,  was  despe- 
rate, and  had  set  the  Fleet  prison  on  fire,  not  regarding 
himself  to  be  burnt  with  it.  Whereupon,  the  inhabitants 
without  the  Fleet  (the  street  then  not  being  five  or  six 
yards  over  from  the  prison  door),  and  the  prisoners,  all  cried 
— '  Release  Lilburne,  or  we  shall  all  be  burnt ! '  and  there- 
upon they  ran  headlong,  and  made  the  warden  remove  him 
out  of  his  hold ;  and  the  fire  was  quenched,  and  he 
remained  a  prisoner  in  a  place  where  he  had  some  more  air." 
Lilburne  was  finally  released  from  the  Fleet  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Long  Parliament,  in  November,  1640, 
when  the  sum  of  £2,000  was  voted  for  him  out  of  the  estates 
of  the  royalists. 

After  perusing  these  and  similar  instances  of  bigotry  and 
brutality  on  the  part  of  the  advisers  of  Charles  the  First,  can 
we  wonder  that  when  the  Puritans  obtained  the  mastery 
they  should  in  their  turn  have  wreaked  vengeance  on  their 
oppressors  ?  If  retribution  was  ever  made  manifest  in 
human  affairs,  it  certainly  overtook  that  haughty  conclave 
whose  mildest  sentences  amounted  to  mutilation,  impover- 
ishment, the  pillory,  and  the  gaol.  Of  those  who  from  time 
to  time  sat  at  the  council- table  of  Charles,  in  the  memorable 
Star  Chamber  at  Westminster,  how  many  there  were  whose 
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fate  was  destined  to  be  a  violent  and  a  bloody  one.  Charles 
himself ;  the  chivalrous  James  Duke  of  Hamilton ;  the  severe 
Strafford ;  the  bigot  Laud  ;  and  the  gay  and  graceful  Hol- 
land, perished  severally  on  the  scaffold.  The  haughty  Buck- 
ingham fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  and  the  virtuous  Falk- 
land on  the  battle-field. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  release  of  Lilburne  that  the  Fleet 
opened  its  gates  to  receive  more  than  one  of  the  devoted 
adherents  of  Charles  the  First. 

"  The  arbiters  of  others'  fate 
Were  suppliants  for  their  own." 

Among  these  was  James  Howell,  the  author  of  the  de- 
lightful Letters  which  bear  his  name.  The  circumstances  of 
his  arrest  are  related  by  himself  in  a  letter  dated,  "  the 
Fleet,  November  20th,  1643:" — "There  rushed  into  my  cham- 
ber," lie  writes,  "  five  armed  men,  with  swords,  pistols,  and 
bills,  who  told  me  they  had  a  warrant  from  the  Parliament 
for  me.  I  desired  to  see  their  warrant ;  they  denied  it.  I 
desired  to  see  the  date  of  it ;  they  denied  it.  I  desired  to 
see  my  name  in  the  warrant;  they  denied  all.  At  last  one 
•of  them  pulled  a  greasy  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  and  showed 
me  only  three  or  four  names  subscribed,  and  no  more.  So 
tley  rushed  presently  into  my  closet,  and  seized  on  all  my 
pipers  and  letters,  and  anything  that  was  manuscript ;  and 
nany  printed  books  they  took  also,  and  hurled  all  into  a 
great  trunk,  which  they  carried  away  with  them.  I  had 
oaken  a  little  physic  that  morning,  and  with  very  much  ado 
they  suffered  me  to  stay  in  my  chamber,  with  two  guards 
upon  me,  till  the  evening."  Howell  appears  to  have  borne 
his  misfortune  with  becoming  philosophy.  Nine  months 
•after  his  committal,  he  writes  to  Sir  Bevis  Thelwall — "  If 
you  would  know  what  cordial  I  use  against  it  [melancholy], 
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in  this  my  sad  condition,  I  will  tell  you.  I  pore  sometimes 
on  a  book,  and  so  I  make  the  dead  my  companion ;  and  that 
is  one  of  my  chiefest  solaces.  If  the  humour  work  upon  me 
stronger,  I  rouse  my  spirits,  and  raise  them  up  towards 
heaven,  my  future  country ;  and  one  may  be  on  his  journey 
thither,  though  shut  up  in  prison,  and  happily  go  a  straighter 
way  than  if  he  were  abroad.  I  consider  that  my  soul,  while 
she  is  cooped  within  these  walls  of  flesh,  is  but  in  a  perpe- 
tual kind  of  prison  ;  and  now  my  body  corresponds  with  her 
in  the  same  condition.  My  body  is  the  prison  of  the  one, 
and  these  brick  walls  the  prison  of  the  other."  Howell 
remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet  till  some  time  after  the 
execution  of  his  royal  master.  During  his  imprisonment, 
he  employed  himself  in  composing  many  of  his  celebrated 
Letters,  and  in  other  literary  labours. 

Several  other  persons  whose  names  are  eminent  in  the 
literature  of  our  country  have  at  different  times  been 
prisoners  in  the  Fleet.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
"  darling  of  the  Muses,"  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  who 
about  the  year  1542,  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  as  a 
poet  and  a  soldier,  was  at  two  different  times  committed  bo 
this  prison.  On  the  first  of  these  occasions  it  was  on  accomt 
of  a  private  quarrel ;  on  the  second,  for  eating  flesh  in  Leit 
and  breaking  the  windows  of  the  citizens  of  London  wifh 
stones  from  his  cross-bow;  the  latter,  as  Mr.  Campbe'l 
observes — "  a  strange  misdemeanour  indeed,  for  a  hero  anl 
a  man  of  letters."  His  own  excuse  was  that  he  acted  fron 
religious  motives.  " He  perceived,"  he  said,  "that  the  citi- 
zens were  sinking  into  papacy  and  corrupt  manners,  and  he 
was  desirous,  by  an  unexpected  chastisement,  to  demonstrate 
to  them  that  Divine  retribution  was  about  to  overtake  them." 
Lord  Surrey  describes  the  Fleet  as  "  a  noisome  place  with  a 
pestilent  atmosphere." 
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Another  individual,  scarcely  less  distinguished  in  the  paths 
of  literature — whose  youthful  indiscretions  led  to  his  being 
immured  within  the  walls  of  the  Fleet — was  Lucius  Cary> 
Lord  Falkland,  the  future  statesman,  moralist,  and  hero. 
"  My  Lord,  in  his  youth,"  writes  Aubrey,  "  was  very  wild, 
and  also  mischievous,  as  being  apt  to  stab  and  do  bloody 
mischiefs ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  took  up  to  be  seri- 
ous, and  then  grew  to  be  an  extraordinary  hard  student." 
It  was  for  one  of  his  juvenile  misdemeanours  that  he  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet,  as  shown  by  a  moving  petition 
addressed  to  the  King  by  his  father  Henry  Lord  Falkland, 
in  which  he  prays  for  the  pardon  of  his  offending  son. 
Shortly  after  the  release  of  the  latter  from  the  Fleet,  we  find 
him  setting  on  his  travels  accompanied  by  a  suitable 
tutor ;  from  which  period  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  pro- 
fligacy or  wildness  of  the  future  patriot. 

In  the  Fleet  prison  expired  one  of  our  most  indefatigable 
students,  Sir  Richard  Baker,  the  author  of  the  "  Chronicle 
of  the  Kings  of  England."  Possessed  of  the  manor  of  Mid- 
dle-Aston,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  at  one  time  High  Sheriff  of 
that  county,  he  appears  till  middle  age  to  have  lived  not  only 
in  easy  but  in  affluent  circumstances  with  his  wife,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Main  waring,  of  Ightfield,  in  Shrop- 
shire. Unfortunately  he  was  induced  to  involve  himself  in 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  his  wife's  family ;  the 
result  being  that  he  found  himself. a  ruined  man  and  a 
prisoner  in  the  Fleet.  Here  he  composed  several  works, 
among  which  was  a  memoir  of  his  own  life,  which  was  un- 
happily destroyed  by  his  son-in-law.  At  length,  "  after  a 
life  full  of  troubles  and  cares,"  he  expired  in  the  Fleet  on 
the  18th  of  February,  1645,  and  the  next  day  was  buried  in 
the  south  aisle  of  St.  Bride's  Church,  Fleet  Street. 

Another  literary  inmate  of  the  Fleet  Prison  was  William 
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Oldys,  the  author  of  "  The  British  Librarian."  So  congenial 
to  his  tastes  and  convivial  habits  was  the  society  which  he 
here  met  with,  that  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  continued  to 
pass  his  evenings  at  a  tavern  within  the  rules,  which  was 
frequented  by  his  former  associates.  A  short  time  after  his 
release  from  the  Fleet  he  published  his  "  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,"  which  so  delighted  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  that  he 
conferred  upon  him  the  appointment  of  Norroy  King-at-arms. 
His  love  of  the  bottle,  added  probably  to  his  incessant  lite- 
rary labours,  is  said  to  have  shortened  his  life.  He  died  in 
1761.  Among  his  MSS.  was  found  the  following  ingenious 
anagram,  which  may  probably  be  new  to  the  reader : — 

"  In  word  and  WILL  I  AM  a  friend  to  you, 
And  one  friend  OLD  is  worth  a  hundred  new." 

In  the  Fleet  Prison  languished  for  seven  years  William 
Wycherley,  the  dramatist.  James  the  Second  happening  to 
attend  the  theatre  one  night  when  Wycherley's  "  Plain 
Dealer  "  was  being  performed,  the  play  recalled  to  his  mind 
its  gifted  author,  and  he  made  some  inquiries  respecting  him. 
Being  informed  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  James 
not  only  gave  orders  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  but 
settled  on  him  a  pension  of  two  hundred  a  year. 

In  the  Fleet  Prison  died,  in  1693,  Francis  Sandford,  the 
author  of  the  "  Genealogical  History."  Here  also  expired, 
in  1764,  Robert  Lloyd,  the  poet — the  friend  and  schoolfellow 
of  Churchill.  The  Fleet  Prison  is  doubtless  associated  with 
the  misfortunes  of  many  more  of  the  sons  of  genius ;  Pope 
.speaking  ironically  of  it  as  the  "  haunt  of  the  Muses  " : — 

" Others  timely  to  the  neighbouring  Fleet, 

Haunt  of  the  Muses,  made  their  safe  retreat." 

In  1773,  Noorthouck  thus  describes  the  Fleet  Prison  : — 
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*'  The  body  of  this  prison  is  a  lofty  brick  building,  of  con- 
siderable length,  with  galleries  in  every  story,  which  reach 
from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other;  on  the  sides  of 
which  galleries  are  rooms  for  the  prisoners.  All  sorts  of 
provisions  are  brought  into  this  prison  every  day,  and  cried 
as  in  the  public  streets.  A  public  coffee-house,  with  an  eat- 
ing-house, are  kept  in  it ;  and  all  sorts  of  games  and  diver- 
sions are  carried  on  in  a  large  open  area,  enclosed  with  a  high 
wall.  This  is  properly  the  prison  belonging  to  the  Common 
Pleas  :  the  keeper  is  called  Warden  of  the  Fleet,  which  is  a 
place  of  very  great  benefit,  as  well  as  trust.  Prisoners  for 
debt  in  any  part  of  England  may  be  removed  by  habeas 
corpus  to  the  Fleet ;  and  enjoy  the  rules,  or  liberty  to  walk 
abroad,  and  to  keep  a  house  within  the  liberties  of  this 
prison,  provided  he  can  find  security  to  the  Warden  for  his 
forthcoming.  The  rules  comprehend  all  Ludgate  Hill,  from 
the  Ditch  to  the  Old  Bailey  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Hill,  and  to  Cock  Alley  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hill; 
both  sides  of  the  Old  Bailey,  from  Ludgate  Hill  eastward  to 
Fleet  Lane ;  all  Fleet  Lane,  and  the  east  side  of  the  ditch  or 
market,  from  Fleet  Lane  to  Ludgate  Hill." 

As  late  as  the  year  1739,  the  Fleet  prison  continued  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  most  frightful  atrocities  exercised  by  those 
who  had  authority  over  its  unfortunate  inmates.  The  person, 
to  whose  humanity  was  owing  the  exposure  and  mitigation 
of  this  fearful  state  of  things,  was  General  James  Oglethorpe, 
the  fellow-soldier  of  Prince  Eugene  in  his  campaigns  against 

the  Turks,  and  the  friend  of  Pope  and  Dr.  Johnson. 

,  • 

" Driven  by  strong  benevolence  of  soul, 

Shall  fly,  like  Oglethorpe,  from  pole  to  pole." 

General  Oglethorpe,  whose  philanthropic  exertions  in  found- 
ing the  colony  of  Georgia  had  already  obtained  immortality 
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for  him  in  the  verse  of  Pope,  happened  to  pay  a  visit  to  the- 
Fleet,  to  a  friend  of  the  name  of  Castell — an  architect  and. 
author  of  a  translation  of  Vitruvius — who  was  a  prisoner 
within  its  walls.  From  the  lips  of  this  person  the  General 
learned  quite  sufficient  of  the  system  of  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion which  was  practised  by  the  warden  and  his  myrmidons, 
to  induce  him,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
move  for,  and  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
investigate  the  state  of  the  prisons  throughout  the  kingdom, 
he  himself  being  appointed  its  chairman.  The  first  gaol 
which  the  Committee  visited  was  the  Fleet ;  the  names  of 
its  Warden  and  Deputy-warden  being  John  Huggins  and 
Thomas  Bainbridge,  persons  apparently  of  respectable  birth 
and  education.  Here,  in  due  time,  they  satisfied  themselves 
that  the  most  infamous  extortions,  and  the  most  cruel  and 
arbitrary  punishments,  notorious  breaches  of  trust,  cases  in 
which  debtors  had  been  permitted  to  escape,  and  others  in 
which  they  had  been  unlawfully  loaded  with  irons  and 
thrust  into  dungeons,  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  this  affair,  was  the 
contempt  with  which  the  Committee,  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  inquiry,  appear  to  have  been  treated  by  the  function- 
aries of  the  prison.  For  instance,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
first  visit,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1729,  among  other 
prisoners  whom  they  examined,  was  Sir  William  Rich,  a 
baronet,  whom  they  had  found  immured  in  one  of  the  dun- 
geons, loaded  with  irons.  It  might  have  been  imagined 
that  the  baronet  for  the  future  would  have  been  exempted 
from  similar  cruel  coercion,  but  no  sooner  had  the  Committee 
quitted  the  prison,  than  Bainbridge,  the  Deputy-warden, 
sent  him  back  to  his  miserable  quarters.  But  a  still  more 
remarkable  instance  in  point  was  the  Warden's  treatment  of 
Castell,  notwithstanding  he  was  the  personal  friend  of  the 
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Chairman,  General  Oglethorpe.  Being  unable  to  meet  an 
extortionate  demand  which  had  been  made  on  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  fee,  he  was  ordered  to  be  removed  from  his  apart- 
ment, which  happened  to  be  in  an  airy  part,  of  the  prison,  to 
a  quarter  in  which  the  small-pox  was  frightfully  raging. 
Having  a  nervous  horror  of  this  distemper,  he  passionately 
entreated,  although  to  no  purpose,  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
his  present  apartments,  insisting  that,  in  the  event  of  his 
removal,  he  was  satisfied  he  would  catch  the  distemper  and 
die.  His  words  proved  prophetic.  He  was  removed,  was 
locked  up  in  his  miserable  apartment,  sickened,  and  died. 

The  tyranny  and  tortures,  indeed,  practised  in  the  Fleet 
Prison  not  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  almost  exceed  belief. 
The  sufferings  which  an  unfortunate  Portuguese,  named 
Jacob  Mendez  Solas,  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  inhuman 
Bainbridge  are  especially  dwelt  upon  by  the  Committee. 
"  The  said  Bainbridge,"  run  the  words  of  the  report,  "  one 
day  called  him  into  the  gate-house  of  the  prison,  called  the 
Lodge,  where  he  caused  him  to  be  seized,  fettered,  and  car- 
ried to  CorbelTs,  the  sponging-house,  and  there  kept  for  up- 
wards of  a  week.  When  brought  back  into  the  prison,  Bain- 
bridge caused  him  to  be  turned  into  the  dungeon,  called  the 
Strong  Room,  on  the  master's  side.  This  place  is  a  vault 
like  those  in  which  the  dead  are  interred,  and  wherein  the 
bodies  of  persons  dying  in  the  same  prison  are  usually  de- 
posited till  the  coroner's  inquest  is  passed  upon  them.  It 
has  no  chimney  or  fireplace,  nor  any  light  but  what  comes 
over  the  door  or  through  a  hole  of  about  eight  inches  square. 
It  is  neither  paved  nor  boarded,  and  the  rough  bricks  appear 
both  on  the  sides  and  top,  being  neither  wainscoted  nor 
plastered.  What  adds  to  the  dampness  and  stench  of  the 
place  is  its  being  built  over  the  common  sewer,  and  adjoin- 
ing to  the  sink  and  dunghill  where  all  the  filth  of  the  prison 
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is  cast.  In  this  miserable  place  the  poor  wretch  was  kept 
by  Bainbridge,  manacled  and  shackled,  for  near  two  months." 
We  have  the  authority  of  the  Committee,  that  after  the 
release  of  Solas  from  his  dungeon — when  the  probability  of 
Bainbridge  returning  as  Warden  of  the  Fleet  was  incidentally 
mentioned  to  him — he  not  only  fainted  away,  but  the  blood 
started  out  of  his  nose  and  mouth. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  parallel  one  of  a  Captain  John 
McPhedris,  the   only  offence    committed  appears    to   have 
been  an  inability  to  meet  the  extortionate  demands,  in  the- 
shape  of  fees,  which  were  made  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Fleet.     The  case  of  McPhedris  was  even  more  cruel  than 
that  of  Solas.     Having  been  dragged  from  the  apartment  of 
another  prisoner,  in  which  he  had  sought  refuge,  he  was 
thrust,  in  spite  of  his  entreaties,  into  a  miserable  dungeon, 
in  which  there  was  not  even  a  bed.     In  vain  he  implored  to 
be  carried  before  a  magistrate,  insisting  that  if  he  had  com- 
mitted any  offence,  he  was  willing  to  be  judged  and  punished 
by  the  laws.     In  vain,  too,  he  complained  that  his  fetters 
were  not  only  too  small  for  him,  but  that  they  caused  him 
intolerable  torture.     Bainbridge  coolly  replied,  that  they  had 
been  selected  with  that  express  intention.     Again,  when  the 
unfortunate  man  remonstrated  that  torture  was  forbidden 
by  the  laws  of  England — "Never  mind,"  said  Bainbridge, 
"  I  will  do  it  first,  and  answer  for  it  afterwards."     Such,  in 
fact,  was  the  treatment  he  experienced,  that   before  long 
his  legs  became   so   severely  lacerated   by  the  irons,  that 
symptoms   of  mortification  actually  presented  themselves. 
When,  at  the  expiration  of  three  weeks,  he  was  liberated 
from  his  miserable  dungeon,  he  was  not  only  incurably  lame, 
but,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Committee,  his  eyesight 
was  so  much  impaired  that  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  it 
altogether. 
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Another  instance  of  the  exercise  of  unlawful  and  despotic 
power  inquired  into  by  the  Committee  was  the  case  of  one 
Thomas  Hogg.  This  person,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  but  who  had  since  been  regularly  dis- 
charged, was  some  time  afterwards  passing  by  the  Fleet,  when 
he  stopped  at  the  grating  to  bestow  a  small  sum  in  charity 
on  his  former  fellow-prisoners.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  reasons,  this  simple  act  of  kindness  appears  to  have  given 
extraordinary  offence  to  the  authorities.  Accordingly  Hogg 
was  immediately  seized  by  a  turnkey  named  Barnes,  and 
having  been  forced  into  the  building,  was  by  Bainbridge 
ordered  to  be  detained  a  prisoner.  At  the  time  when  the 
Committee  visited  the  Fleet,  this  person  had  actually  con- 
tinued in  confinement  upwards  of  nine  months  without  any 
ostensible  excuse  or  legal  authority  whatever. 

In  perusing  these  extraordinary  facts,  let  us  bear  in  mind 
that  they  are  derived,  not  from  the  common  hearsay  or  gossip 
of  the  period,  but  from  a  grave  official  report  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  their  own  Committee.  The 
House  was  unanimous  in  the  resolution  at  which  it  arrived.. 
It  was  voted,  not  only  that  the  charges  of  extortion  and 
breach  of  trust  had  been  clearly  brought  home  to  the  officers 
of  the  prison,  but  that  they  had  barbarously,  cruelly,  and 
illegally  ill-treated  those  committed  to  their  charge,  in  gross 
violation  and  contempt  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Huggins 
the  late  Warden,  and  Bainbridge  the  Deputy- warden,  were 
committed  close  prisoners  to  Newgate,  together  with  four  of 
the  turnkeys,  Barnes,  Pindar,  Everett,  and  King,  against  all 
of  whom  the  Attorney-General  received  orders  to  commence 
a  prosecution.  Of  the  guilt  of  these  inhuman  wretches  there 
cannot  exist  a  doubt.  Nevertheless,  although  the  death  of 
more  than  one  fellow-creature  had  been  clearly  brought 
home  to  them,  such  was  the  state  of  the  laws  that  they 
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escaped  the  punishment  which  they  so  richly  merited. 
Twenty  years  after  his  acquittal,  Bainbridge  is  said  to  have 
cut  his  throat.  His  cruelties  have  been  immortalized  by  the 
pencil  of  Hogarth. 

"  And  here  can  I  forget  the  generous  band, 
Who,  touched  with  human  woe,  redressive  searched 
Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  gaol, 
Unpitied  and  unheard  where  misery  moans  ? 
Where  sickness  pines,  where  thirst  and  hunger  burn, 
And  poor  misfortune  feels  the  lash  of  vice  ? 
While  in  the  land  of  liberty, — the  land 
Whose  every  street  and  public  meeting  glow 
With  open  freedom, — little  tyrants  raged  ; 
Snatched  the  lean  morsel  from  the  starving  mouth, 
Tore  from  cold  wintry  limbs  the  tattered  weed, 
E'en  robbed  them  of  the  last  of  comforts,  sleep  ; 
The  free-born  Briton  to  the  dungeon  chained, 
Or,  as  the  lust  of  cruelty  prevailed, 
At  pleasure  marked  him  with  inglorious  stripes, 
And  crushed  oat  lives  by  secret  barbarous  ways, 
That  for  their  country  would  have  toiled  or  bled. 
O  great  design,  if  executed  well, 
With  patient  care  and  wisdom — tempered  zeal ! 
Ye  sons  of  mercy  !  yet  resume  the  search  ; 
Drag  forth  the  legal  monsters  into  light ; 
Wrench  from  their  hands  oppression's  iron  rod ; 
And  bid  the  cruel  feel  the  pains  they  give." 

THOMSON'S  Winter. 

The  Fleet  Prison  was  burned  to  the  ground  in  the  great 
fire  of  London,  and  was  again  destroyed  by  fire  during  the 
Gordon  Riots  in  1780,  when  an  infuriated  rabble  broke  into 
it  and  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty. 

One  of  the  most  singular  features  connected  with  the  old 
Fleet  Prison,  was  the  celebration  of  the  notorious  "Fleet 
marriages,"  which,  for  many  years,- were  performed  there  by 
a  set  of  profligate  clergymen,  who,  being  already  prisoners 
for  debt,  stood  little  in  awe  of  the  fine  of  a  hundred  pounds, 
which  was  formerly  the  penalty  inflicted  by  the  law  on 
•those  who  solemnized  irregular  marriages."  "In  walking 
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along  the  street  in  my  youth,"  says  Pennant,  "  on  the  side 
next  to  this  prison  I  have  often  been  tempted  by  the  ques- 
tion, Sir,  will  you  please  to  walk  in  and  be  married  ?  Along 
this  most  lawless  space  was  hung  the  frequent  sign  of  a  male 
and  female  hand  conjoined,  with  Marriages  performed 
within  written  beneath.  A  dirty  fellow  invited  you  in. 
The  parson  was  seen  walking  before  his  shop,  a  squalid, 
profligate  figure,  clad  in  a  tattered  plaid  night-gown,  with  a 
fiery  face,  and  ready  to  couple  you  for  a  dram  of  gin  or  roll 
of  tobacco."  This  account  is  corroborated  by  the  "  Gentle- 
man's Magazine"  for  1745,  where  a  correspondent,  in  lament- 
ing the  number  of  ruinous  marriages  which  then  daily  took 
place  in  the  Fleet,  represents  them  as  having  been  performed 
by  "  a  set  of  drunken,  swearing  parsons,  with  their  myrmi- 
dons, that  wear  black  cloaks,  and  pretend  to  be  clerks  and 
registers  to  the  Fleet ;  plying  about  Ludgate  Hill,  pulling 
and  forcing  people  to  some  peddling  alehouse  or  brandy-shop 
to  be  married,  and,  even  on  Sundays,  stopping  them  as  they 
go  to  church."  Evidence  was  produced  before  Parliament, 
that  between  the  19th  of  October,  1704,  and  the  12th  of 
February,  1705,  no  fewer  than  2,954  marriages  had  been 
solemnized  in  the  Fleet  without  either  licence  or  the  publi- 
cation of  banns.  In  many  cases,  in  consideration  of  the 
payment  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  the  entry  of  the  marriage 
was  either  altogether  omitted  in  the  Fleet  registers,  or  else 
the  names  were  merely  denoted  by  particular  marks. 

The  vast  amount  of  human  misery  occasioned  by  these 
easy  and  hasty  marriages,  as  well  as  the  number  of  romantic 
incidents  connected  with  the  celebration  of  many  of  them, 
may  be  readily  imagined.  In  Knight's  "  London  "  may  be 
found  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  this  nefarious  traffic, 
as  well  as  some  very  curious  extracts  from  the  marriage- 
registers  of  the  Fleet,  from  which  the  following  are  taken : — 

VOL.  III.  19 
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"  Nov.  21,  1742.  Akerman,  Richard,  turner,  of  Christ 
Church,  Batr,  to  Lydia  Collet ;  brought  by  Mrs.  Crooks. 
N.B.  They  behaved  very  vilely,  and  attempted  to  run  away 
with  Mrs.  Crooks'  gold  ring." 

"  1744.  Aug.  20.  John  Newsam,  labourer,  of  St.  James, 
West1",  and  Ann  Laycock,  do.  widr  and  widw.  They  ran 
away  with  the  Scertifycate,  and  left  a  pint  of  wine  to  pay 
for.  They  are  a  vile  sort  of  people,  and  I  will  remember 
them  of  their  vile  usage." 

"  1st  Oct.  1747.  John  Ferren,  gent,  sen.,  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holborn,  br.,  and  Deborah  Nolan,  ditto,  spr.  The  supposed 
John  Ferren  was  discovered  after  the  ceremony  was  over  to 
be  in  person  a  woman." 

"  26th  June,  1744.  Nathaniel  Gilbert,  gent.,  of  St.  An- 
drew's, Holborn,  and  Mary  Lupton ,  at  Oddy's.  N.B. 

There  were  five  or  six  in  company.  One  amongst  them 
seemed  to  me  by  his  dress  and  behaviour  to  be  an  Irishman. 
He  pretended  to  be  some  grand  officer  in  the  army.  He,  ye 
said  Irish  gent.,  told  me,  before  I  saw  the  woman  that  was 
to  be  married,  y*  it  was  a  poor  girl  going  to  be  married  to  a 
common  soldier ;  but  when  I  came  to  marry  them,  I  found 
myself  imposed  upon  ;  and,  having  a  mistrust  of  some  Irish 
roguery,  I  took  upon  me  to  ask  what  the  gentleman's  name 
was,  his  age,  &c.,  and  likewise  the  lady's  name  and  age. 
Answer  was  made  me — '  what  was  that  to  me  ? — d — n  me  ! 
If  I  did  not  immediately  marry  them,  he  would  use  me  ill. 
In  short,  apprehending  it  to  be  a  conspiracy,  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  marry  them  in  terrorem." 

Many  cases  appear  to  have  occurred  in  which  at  least  one 
of  the  parties  married  by  proxy;  others,  where  marriages 
were  most  iniquitously  ante-dated,  and  several  cases  where 
certificates  were  given  without  the  ceremony  having  been 
performed  at  all.  For  instance :  — 
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"  November  5th,  1742,  was  married  Benjamin  Richards,  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  br,  and  Judith  Lance, 
spin.,  at .  the  Bull  and  Garter,  and  gave  g.,  &c.,  for  an  ante- 
date to  March  the  llth  in  the  same  year,  which  Lilley  com- 
plied with,  and  put  'm  in  his  book  accordingly,  there  being  a 
vacancy  in  the  book  suitable  to  the  time." 

The  following  are  instances  of  secrecy  having  been  at- 
tained by  the  omission  of  the  surnames  of  the  persons  united 
in  marriage: — 

"  Sept.  ye  llth,  1745.     Edwd  and  Elizabeth  

were  married,  and  would  not  let  me  know  their  names  ;  the 
man  said  he  was  a  weaver,  and  lived  in  Bandyleg  Walk,  in 
the  Borough." 

"  March  ye  4th,  1740.     William and  Sarah ,  he 

dressed  in  a  gold  waistcoat,  like  an  officer,  she,  a  beautiful 
young  lady,  with  two  tine  diamond  rings,  and  a  black  high 
crown  hat,  and  very  well  dressed — at  Boyce's." 

On  one  occasion,  in  1719,  we  find  a  young  lady,  of  the 
name  of  Ann  Leigh — possessed  of  an  income  of  two  hundred 
a  year,  besides  £6000  in  ready  money — not  only  inveigled 
away  from  her  friends,  and  forcibly  married  in  the  Fleet 
Chapel,  but  also  in  other  respects  treated  with  so  much  bru- 
tality, that  her  life  was  placed  in  danger.  But  a  still  more 
remarkable  instance  of  abduction  is  related  in  Knight's 
"  London,"  on  the  authority  of  a  correspondent  to  the 
"  Grub  Street  Journal,"  in  September,  1732.  A  lady,  it 
appears,  "  had  appointed  to  meet  a  gentlewoman  at  the  old 
play-house  in  Drury  Lane ;  but  extraordinary  business  pre- 
vented her  coming.  Being  alone  when  the  play  was  done, 
she  bade  a  boy  call  a  coach  for  the  City.  One  dressed  like 
a  gentleman  helped  her  into  it,  and  jumped  in  after  her. 
4  Madam,'  said  he,  '  this  coach  was  called  for  me,  but  since 
the  weather  is  so  bad,  and  there  is  no  other,  I  beg  leave  to 
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bear  you  company.  I  am  going  into  the  City,  and  will  set 
you  down  wherever  you  please.'  The  lady  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused, but  he  bade  the  coachman  to  drive  on.  Being  come 
to  Ludgate  Hill,  he  told  her  his  sister,  who  waited  his 
coming  but  five  doors  up  the  court,  would  go  with  her  in 
two  minutes.  He  went  and  returned  with  his  pretended 
sister,  who  asked  her  to  step  in  one  minute,  and  she  would 
wait  upon  her  in  the  coach.  Deluded  with  the  assurance  of 
having  his  sister's  company,  the  poor  lady  foolishly  followed 
her  into  the  house,  when  instantly  the  sister  vanished,  and 
a  tawny  fellow,  in  a  black  coat  and  black  wig,  appeared. 
'Madam,  you  are  come  in  good  time;  the  Doctor  was  just 
a-going.' — '  The  Doctor !'  said  she,  horribly  frightened,  fear- 
ing it  was  a  madhouse,  '  what  has  the  Doctor  to  do  with 
me  ?' — '  To  marry  you  to  that  gentleman  :  the  Doctor  has 
waited  for  you  three  hours,  and  will  be  paid  by  you,  or  that 
gentleman,  before  you  go.' — '  That  gentleman,'  said  she,  re- 
covering herself,  '  is  worthy  a  better  fortune  than  mine,'  and 
begged  hard  to  be  gone.  But  Doctor  Wryneck  swore  she 
should  be  married,  or,  if  she  would  not,  he  would  still  have 
his  fee,  and  register  the  marriage  for  that  night.  The  lady, 
finding  she  could  not  escape  without  money  or  a  pledge,  told 
them  she  liked  the  gentleman  so  well,  she  would  certainly 
meet  him  to-morrow  night,  and  gave  them  a  ring  as  a 
pledge,  '  which,'  said  she,  '  was  my  mother's  gift  on  her 
death-bed,  enjoining  that,  if  ever  I  married,  it  should  be  my 
wedding-ring;'  by  which  cunning  contrivance  she  was  deli- 
vered from  the  black  Doctor  and  his  tawny  crew."  The 
conspirators,  satisfied  with  the  booty  they  had  obtained, 
allowed  her  to  depart,  and,  as  may  be  readily  conceived,  she 
never  returned  to  redeem  her  pledge. 

Among  the  most  notorious  of  the  Fleet  parsons  was  the 
well-known  Alexander    Keith,  who  about   the  year  1730 
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•opened  a  chapel  in  May  Fair  for  the  performance  of  clandes- 
tine marriages.*  Having  been  excommunicated  in  1742, 
and  committed  to  the  Fleet  Prison,  he  opened  a  small  chapel 
within  its  walls,  which  appears  to  have  proved  a  scarcely 
less  profitable  speculation  to  him  than  his  former  one  in  the 
more  fashionable  locality  of  May  Fair.  At  length,  however, 
the  Marriage  Act,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1753,  effectually  put  a  stop  to  his  discreditable  voca- 
tion. It  was  doubtless  a  bitter  pill  for  Keith  to  swallow, 
and  accordingly  he  entered  his  protest  against  it  in  an 
amusing  publication,  entitled  "  Observations  on  the  Act  for 
Preventing  Clandestine  Marriages,"  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Keith. 
D.D.,  with  his  portrait  prefixed.  To  George  Montagu,  Wal- 
pole  writes  on  the  llth  of  June,  1753 — "  I  shall  only  tell 
you  a  bon-mot  of  Keith's,  the  marriage  broker,  and  conclude. 
'  D — n  the  Bishops ! '  said  he — I  beg  Miss  Montagu's  pardon — 
'  so  they  will  hinder  my  marrying !  Well,  let  them ;  but  I'll 
be  revenged !  I'll  buy  two  or  three  acres  of  ground,  and  by 
G—  I'll  under-bury  them  all.' " 

As  the  day  approached  on  which  the  Marriage  Act  was  to 
become  the  law  of  the  land,  the  number  of  individuals  of  the 
lower  orders  who  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  the  inter- 
vening period  was  remarkable.  On  the  last  day  especially, 
the  24th  of  March,  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
couple  were  united,  of  whom  a  hundred  couple  were  married 
by  Keith.  Keith  himself,  it  may  be  mentioned,  died  in  the 
Fleet  Prison  in  1758. 

It  was  in  the  Fleet  that  the  libertine  and  improvident 
poet,  Charles  Churchill,  formed  his  juvenile  and  imprudent 
marriage.  According  to  Southey,  in  his  "  Life  of  Cowper," 
the  marriage  took  place  in  the  interval  between  Churchill 
leaving  Westminster  School  and  his  graduating  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

*  See  vol.  i.,  p.  34. 
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the  south  side  of  Fleet  Street,  to  the  eastward  of 
Temple  Bar,  are  the  entrances  into  the  Temple. 
Quitting  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  crowded  streets, 
we  suddenly  find  ourselves  wandering  among  its  silent 
courts,  or  moralizing  in  its  secluded  garden;  recalling  the 
days  of  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades  of  Saladin  and  Cceur  de 
Lion ;  when  the  ground  on  which  we  stand  was  peopled 
with  the  white  robe  and  the  red  cross — the  romantic  garb 
of  the  great  religious  and  military  Order  of  the  Knights 
Templars. 

"  Those  bricky  towers 

The  which  on  Thames'  broad  aged  back  do  ride, 
Where  now  the  studious  lawyers  have  their  bowers  : 
There  whilom  wont  the  Templar  Knights  to  bide, 
'Till  they  decayed  through  pride." — SPENCER'S  Prothalamion. 

The  famous  Order  of  the  Knights  Templars  was  first 
established  in  England  by  Hugo  de  Pay  ens,  in  1118,  shortly 
after  the  first  Crusaders  had  rescued  the  Holy  City  from  the 
Infidels.  The  lives  and  properties  of  the  numerous  pilgrims 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  were  at  this  period  constantly  ex- 
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posed  to  the  attacks  of  the  merciless  bands  of  robbers  who 
scoured  the  plains  of  Palestine;  and  accordingly  it  was 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  pious  Chris- 
tian brethren  from  wrong  and  robbery  on  the  road,  that  the 
Order  was  originally  founded.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen  that  a  branch  of  the  Order  first  established  itself 
in  England.  Their  earliest  lodge,  called  the  "  Old  Temple," 
was  in  Holborn,  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present  South- 
ampton Buildings.  In  1184«  they  removed  to  the  "New 
Temple,"  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in  Fleet  Street, 
where  they  remained  till  the  suppression  of  their  Order  in 
1310. 

The  habits  and  dress  of  the  Knights  Templars  were  origi- 
nally as  simple  as  the  duties  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
perform.  Their  dress  was  a-  white  robe,  to  which  was  after- 
wards added  the  famous  red  cross  on  the  left  shoulder. 
Honoured  throughout  Christendom  for  their  piety,  humility, 
and  heroic  actions,  they  styled  themselves  the  Fellow-Sol- 
diers of  Jesus  Christ,  subsisting  entirely  on  alms,  and  in 
their  humility  deeming  one  horse  sufficient  to  carry  two 
knights.  This  striking  evidence  of  their  original  lowliness 
they  still  continued  to  commemorate  on  the  seal  of  their 
Order,  even  in  the  days  of  their  proud  magnificence. 

The  principal  duties  which  were  enjoined  to  the  Knights 
Templars  were  chastity,  self-denial,  and  obedience  to  their 
Superior.  Previous  to  their  admission  into  the  Order,  they 
were  required  to  take  a  solemn  oath  that  they  were  neither 
married  nor  betrothed ;  that  they  were  free  from  debt,  and 
of  sound  constitutions  :  that  they  would  be  strictly  obedient 
to  the  Master  of  their  lodge,  and  the  Grand  Master  at 
Jerusalem ;  that  they  would  solemnly  observe  the  rules 
of  this  Order;  that  they  would  lead  a  life  of  chastity; 
that  their  whole  energies  should  be  devoted  to  the  conquest 
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of  the  Holy  Land ;  and  that  they  would  never  permit  a 
Christian  to  be  despoiled  of  his  heritage.  To  kiss  a  woman, 
even  though  a  mother  or  a  sister,  was  strictly  forbidden. 

By  degrees,  as  the  fame  of  these  military  monks  increased, 
they  relaxed  the  strictness  of  their  original  regulations.  In- 
stead of  the  single  horse  which  was  originally  considered 
sufficient  for  two  knights,  each  Templar  was  allowed  three, 
with  the  addition  of  an  esquire,  who  was  usually  a  youth  of 
noble  birth,  only  too  proud  of  such  distinguished  servitude. 
Moreover,  though  still  required  to  practise  habits  of  self- 
denial  and  to  inure  themselves  to  hardships  and  danger,  the 
armour  which  they  wore  was  permitted  to  be  of  the  most 
splendid  description,  while  their  horses,  which  were  of  the 
purest  blood,  were  allowed  to  be  similarly  richly  caparisoned. 
By  this  time  the  treasures  and  domains  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars had  increased  to  an  almost  regal  magnificence.  Gold 
had  poured  in  to  them  from  the  superstition  of  the  pious 
and  the  favour  of  Princes.  The  numerous  powerful  nobles 
who  joined  their  Order  threw  their  wealth  into  the  common 
stock ;  at  one  time  they  could  boast  the  possession  of  no 
fewer  than  nine  thousand  manors.  That  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  Knights  Templars  was  in  some  degree  changed  by 
these  vast  accessions  of  wealth  and  power ;  and,  indeed,  that 
there  were  individual  instances  amongst  them  of  arrogance, 
licentiousness,  and  broken  vows,  there  can  be  little  question. 
Nevertheless,  that  the  whole  Order  had  swerved  from  its 
ancient  character  for  piety,  chastity,  and  self-denial,  and 
much  more,  that  they  were  guilty  of  the  monstrous  crimes 
with  which  their  enemies  charged  them,  may  be  safely  de- 
nied. Their  great  crime,  indeed,  was  their  wealth,  which 
successive  sovereigns  had  regarded  with  covetous  eyes,  and 
to  which,  far  more  than  to  their  crimes,  we  are  to  attribute 
the  subsequent  ruin  of  their  Order  and  their  own  memorable 
and  cruel  fate. 
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The  first  formidable  blow  struck  at  the  Knights  Templars 
by  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  in  1307,  only  sixteen 
years  after  their  heroic  defence  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  To  the 
cruelties  to  which  these  chivalrous  warriors  were  subjected 
in  this  reign,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  even  in 
the  blood-stained  chronicles  of  France.  Philip,  having  de- 
termined to  possess  himself  of  their  wealth,  issued  a  mani- 
festo, in  which,  after  accusing  them  of  the  most  atrocious 
offences,  he  directed  the  simultaneous  seizure  of  their  per- 
sons ;  at  the  same  time  consigning  them  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  an  infamous  inquisition  which  was  empowered  to 
employ  torture  in  order  to  extort  confession.  Accordingly, 
of  the  first  one  hundred  and  forty  knights  who  were  thus 
put  to  the  torture,  no  fewer  than  thirty-six,  asserting  their 
innocence  to  the  last,  perished  under  the  agonies  of  the  rack. 
Some,  indeed,  while  undergoing  tortures  too  terrible  for 
human  nature  to  endure,  faintly  admitted  the  guilt  of  their 
Order ;  but  of  these  not  a  few  subsequently  retracted  the 
confession  which  pain  had  wrung  from  them,  and  passed 
even  cheerfully  from  the  dungeon  to  the  flames. 

The  fate  of  the  Grand  Master,  James  de  Molay,  the  last 
individual  who  filled  that  exalted  post,  was  the  most  strik- 
ing. He  too,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  had  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  charges  brought  against  his  Order  and  himself,  and 
consequently  had  secured  for  himself  a  temporary  security 
from  the  flames  in  which  fifty-four  of  his  Order  had  suffered 
at  Paris  at  the  same  time.  His  fate,  however,  had  been  de- 
layed merely  to  allow  Philip  to  produce  him  as  a  crowning 
triumph  to  his  ruthless  policy.  Accordingly,  after  a  pro- 
tracted imprisonment,  he  was  led  forth  from  his  dungeon  to 
a  scaffold  erected  in  front  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Paris,  where  it  was  expected  that  he  would  reiterate  his 
•denunciations  of  his  departed  brotherhood  and  his  own 
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admission  of  guilt.  To  the  astonishment,  however,  of 
the  assembled  citizens,  on  advancing  to  the  edge  of  the 
scaffold,  he  boldly  revoked  his  former  confession,  addressing 
them  in  a  speech  of  nervous  eloquence  which  is  said  to  have 
made  an  extraordinary  impression  on  those  who  listened  to 
him.  "  It  is  right,"  he  said,  "  in  this  terrible  hour,  and  in 
the  last  moments  of  my  life,  that  I  should  denounce  the 
iniquity  of  falsehood,  and  make  the  truth  triumph.  I  de- 
clare, therefore,  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth,  though  I 
speak  it  to  my  eternal  shame,  that  I  have  committed  the 
greatest  of  crimes,  the  acknowledging  of  those  offences 
which  have  been  so  foully  charged  on  my  Order.  I  made 
the  contrary  declaration  only  to  suspend  the  excessive  pains 
of  torture.  I  know  the  punishments  which  have  been  in- 
flicted on  those  Knights  who  have  had  the  courage  to  revoke 
a  similar  confession,  but  not  even  the  dreadful  death  which 
awaits  me  is  able  to  make  me  confirm  one  lie  by  another. 
The  existence  offered  me  upon  such  terms  I  abandon  with- 
out regret." 

The  same  evening  a  charcoal  fire  was  lighted  in  front  of 
Notre  Dame,  at  which  the  last  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights 
Templars  was  slowly  and  mercilessly  burnt  to  death.  In 
his  dying  agony  he  solemnly  cited  King  Philip  and  Pope 
Clement  the  Fifth,  who  had  connived  at  the  destruction  of 
his  Order,  to  appear  before  the  Divine  Tribunal  within  a 
specified  time;  and  as  they  severally  expired  within  the 
period  predicted,  it  was  not  unnatural  in  a  superstitious 
age  that  the  common  people,  who  were  not  without  com- 
miseration for  the  sufferings  of  the  Knights  Templars,  should 
have  been  led  to  regard  them  as  martyrs  in  the  cause  of 
religion  and  truth. 

The  fate  impending  over  the  Knights  Templars  in  England 
was  scarcely  a  less  melancholy  one.  There,  the  reigning 
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monarch,  Edward  the  Second,  was  easily  induced  to  follow 
the  example  set  him  by  the  French  King,  and  accordingly, 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1310,  preparatory  to  the  seizure  of 
their  property,  an  edict  was  issued  for  the  simultaneous 
arrest  of  the  persons  of  the  Knights  Templars  in  all  parts  of 
England.  A  few,  indeed,  escaped  either  to  the  dreary  regions 
of  Ireland,  or  to  the  fastnesses  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  but 
the  majority  proving  less  fortunate,  no  fewer  than  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  knights  were  thrown  into  prison.  To 
what  extent  torture  was  put  into  practice  in  order  to  extort 
confessions  from  them  is  not  known.  Certain,  however,  it 
is,  that  when  brought  before  the  inquisition,  which  held 
its  meetings  in  the  churches  of  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate, 
and  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate,  one.  and  all  denied  with 
impressive  solemnity  the  monstrous  crimes  with  which 
their  Order  was  so  confidently  charged.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, proceedings  against  them  were  put  a  stop  to  in 
consequence  of  the  formal  and  final  abolition  of  their  Order 
by  the  Pope  in  1312.  At  its  dissolution,  the  Temple  was 
conferred  by  Edward  the  Second  on  Aylmer  de  Valence, 
second  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  fellow-soldier  of  Edward  the 
First  in  the  Scottish  wars.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  this 
powerful  baron  it  was  granted  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers 
of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  leased  it  to  the  students  of  the  Common 
Law,  in  whose  possession  it  has  ever  since  remained.  The 
winged-horse,  the  emblem  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  the 
lamb,  the  occasional  emblem  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
still  remain  among  the  many  striking  decorations  of  the 
Temple  Church. 

Passing  under  a  semicircular  arched  Norman  doorway — 
the  deep  recess  of  which  is  elaborately  ornamented  with 
pillars,  foliated  capitals,  and  other  sculptured  ornaments  of 
great  beauty — we  find  ourselves  in  that  master-piece  of  art> 
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the  Temple  Church,  rich  with  a  thousand  historical  associa- 
tions. Here  it  was  that  the  chivalrous  Crusaders  offered  up 
their  devotions  and  performed  their  penances.  Their  very 
seats,  supporting  the  graceful  marble  pillars,  still  exist,  while 
beneath  rest  their  mouldering  remains. 

The  Temple  Church  is  divided  into  two  distinct  edifices. 
The  more  ancient  is  the  round  or  circular  one,  which  we  first 
enter;  having  been  built  by  the  Knights  in  1185,  after  the 
model  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 
The  other  portion,  which  is  used  as  the  Choir  and  is  of  a 
square  form,  was  not  completed  till  1240.  Together  they 
form  a  whole  not  only  rarely  equalled  in  interest  and  beauty, 
but  which  is  unique,  as  exhibiting  to  us,  almost  at  a  glance, 
the  gradual  advance  from  the  old  Norman  to  the  exquisite 
pointed  style  of  architecture ;  the  church  having  been  com- 
menced, and  long  afterwards  completed,  at  periods  when  the 
two  styles  were  severally  in  their  highest  states  of  perfection. 

Perhaps  the  objects  in  the  Temple  Church  which  excite  the 
most  general  attention,  are  the  recumbent  monumental  effigies 
of  the  Knights  Templars,  which  lie,  in  two  corresponding 
groups,  on  each  side  of  the  central  avenue.  Not  only  are  they 
beautiful  as  works  of  art ;  not  only  do  they  carry  us  back  in 
imagination  to  the  romantic  period  of  the  Crusades ;  but 
they  are  also  of  great  value  as  affording  us  the  best  speci- 
mens which  we  possess  of  military  costume  in  England  from 
the  reign  of  King  Stephen  to  that  of  Henry  the  Third. 
That  the  knights  are  severally  represented  in  the  same  garb 
which  they  wore  in  their  lifetimes,  there  can  be  little  ques- 
tion. Such  of  the  figures  as  are  represented  with  their  legs 
crossed  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  Knights  who  had  either 
served  against  the  Infidels  in  the  Holy  Land,  or  else  had 
made  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  characteris- 
tic, however,  when  observed  in  other  churches,  is  far  from 
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invariably  denoting  that  the  Knight  was  either  a  pilgrim  or 
a  crusader. 

Of  the  group  on  the  south  side,  the  first  figure  is  said  to 
represent  that  turbulent  Baron,  Geoffrey  de  Magnaville, 
created  Earl  of  Essex  in  1148,  who,  having  been  forced  into 
rebellion  by  the  injustice  of  his  sovereign,  King  Stephen,  was 
led  to  commit  all  kinds  of  excesses,  which  caused  his  being 
excommunicated  by  the  Church.  Having  been  mortally 
wounded  in  an  attack  on  Burwell  Castle  in  Cambridgeshirer 
in  his  last  moments  he  was  abandoned  by  all  but  the  Tem- 
plars, who,  finding  him  penitent,  dressed  him  in  their  habit 
and  admitted  him  into  their  Order.  His  death,  however, 
having  taken  place  while  he  was  under  the  ban  of  the 
Church,  they  were  unable  to  bury  him  in  consecrated 
ground,  and  therefore  adopted  the  singular  expedient  of 
inclosing  his  body  in  a  leaden  coffin  and  suspending  it  from 
a  tree  in  Temple  Garden.  Here  it  remained  till  absolution 
had  been  obtained  from  the  Pope,  when  the  Templars  in- 
terred him  in  the  portico  before  the  western  door  of  the 
Temple  Church.  The  next  figure  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
the  great  Protector,  William  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  died  in  1219.  The  third,  which  is  a  figure  of  considera- 
ble grace  and  beauty,  has  been  thought  to  represent  Lord  de 
Ros,  who,  youthful  as  he  appears,  was  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable Barons  who  extorted  the  Magna  Charta  from  King 
John.  The  fourth  figure  in  the  group  is  said  to  be  that  of 
William  Marshall,  who  succeeded  as  second  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  who  died  in  1230.  In  a  corresponding  position  is  a. 
stone  coffin,  of  a  ridged  shape,  supposed  to  have  contained 
the  remains  of  William  Plantagenet,  fifth  son  of  Henry  the 
Third,  who  died  in  1256,  and  is  known  to  have  been  buried 
in  the  Temple  Church. 

Of  the  identity  of  the  group  of  figures  on  the  north  side 
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little  or  nothing  lias  been  ascertained.  One  of  them,  indeed, 
is  said  to  represent  Gilbert  Marshall,  another  son  of  the  Pro- 
tector and  afterwards  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  took  the 
vows  as  a  Knight  Templar,  and  who,  when  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  was  unfortunately  killed 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse  at  a  Tournament  at  Ware,  in  1241. 
The  figure  in  question  has  certainly  a  general  resemblance 
to  that  of  his  brother,  Earl  William,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  for  presuming  it  to  be  the  effigy  of  Earl  Gilbert. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  Temple  is  a  small  and  gloomy 
penitentiary  cell,  in  which  such  of  the  Knights  as  had 
infringed  the  rules  of  the  Order  were  condemned  to  solitary 
imprisonment.  Measuring  only  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length 
by  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  it  is  so  arranged  that  the 
prisoner,  through  a  small  aperture,  could  listen  to  and  join 
in  the  services  of  the  Church.  Within  this  confined  dun- 
geon it  was  that  Walter  de  Bacheler,  Grand  Preceptor  of 
Ireland,  was  chained  with  fetters  till  death  put  an  end  to 
his  sufferings,  when  his  body  was  brought  forth  at  dawn  of 
day,  and  interred  in  the  court  between  the  Church  and  the 
Hall. 

Not  only  was  fasting  and  imprisonment  inflicted  on  the 
lordly  Templars,  but  there  were  even  occasions  on  which 
they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  degradation  of  being 
publicly  scourged  on  the  shoulders  within  the  walls  of  the 
Church.  One  penitent  Knight  in  particular,  of  the  name  of 
Valaincourt,  who  had  formerly  renounced  the  Order,  but 
subsequently  sought  re-admission  into  it,  was  condemned, 
during  a  whole  year,  to  fast  four  days  in  the  week  on  bread 
and  water,  to  eat  on  the  ground  with  the  dogs,  and  to  be 
scourged  every  Sunday  in  the  Church,  in  the  face  of  the 
.assembled  congregation. 

With  the  exception  of  the  monumental  effigies  of  the 
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Knights  Templars,  the  Temple  Church  contains  but  few 
sepulchral  memorials  to  which  any  interest  attaches  itself. 
The  exceptions  are,  the  monuments  of  the  celebrated  John 
Selden,  who  died  in  1654,  and  whose  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  in  the  Temple  Church  by  Archbishop  Usher ;  of 
another  famous  lawyer,  Edmund  Plowden,  treasurer  of  the 
Society  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  of  James  Howell,  the 
author  of  the  charming  "  Letters,"  who  died  in  1666 ;  and, 
in  the  vestry-room,  of  a  bust  of  Lord  Thurlow,  who  was  in- 
terred in  the  vaults  of  the  church.  Here  also  was  buried  the 
celebrated  physician,  Dr.  Mead,  but,  we  believe,  without  any 
monument  having  been  raised  to  his  memory. 

In  the  burial-ground  outside  the  building  rest  the  re- 
mains of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  over  which  a  monument,  in- 
scribed with  his  name,  has  of  late  years  been  raised. 

Formerly,  in  the  Temple  Church  was  to  be  seen  a  black 
marble  gravestone  to  the  memory  of  one  John  White,  who 
died  in  1644,  the  inscription  on  which  we  quote  merely  for 
the  sake  of  its  quaintness  : — 

"  Here  lies  a  John,  a  burning,  shining  Light, 
Whose  name,  life,  actions,  were  alike  all  White." 

Let  us  not  omit  to  mention,  that  in  ancient  times  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  serjeants-at-law,  when  giving  counsel  to 
their  clients,  to  station  themselves  in  the  circular  church  of 
the  Temple,  each  lawyer  having  his  particular  post.  For 
instance,  in  the  "  Alchemist "  of  Ben  Jonson  we  find, — 

"  Here's  one  from  Captain  Face,  sir, 
Desires  you  meet  him  in  the  Temple  Church 
Some  half -hour  hence." 

And,  again,  in  the  same  play : — 


I  have  walked  the  Round 


'Till  now,  and  no  such  thing." 
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Butler  also,  in  his  "Hudibras,"  has  an  allusion  to  the 
Hound : — 

"  Retain  all  sorts  of  witnesses 
That  ply  i'  the  Temples  under  trees, 
Or  walk  the  Round  with  Knights-o'-th'-Posts, 
About  the  cross-legged  knights  their  hosts  ; 
Or  wait  for  customers  between 
The  pillar-rows  in  Lincoln's  Inn ; 
Where  vouchers,  forgers,  common  bail, 
And  affidavit-men  ne'er  fail, 
T'  expose  for  sale  all  sorts  of  oaths." 

The  Temple  Garden,  with  its  charming  view  of  the- 
Thames,  forms  a  pleasant  oasis  in  the  vast  metropolis.  It 
has  gradually,  indeed,  been  curtailed  by  modern  buildings  of 
its  just  proportions,  and,  moreover,  it  has  lost  somewhat  of 
its  solemnity  by  having  been  forsaken  by  the  old  rooks, 
whose  forefathers  were  transplanted  hither  by  Sir  Edward 
Northey  from  his  seat  near  Epsom,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  Goldsmith,  who  delighted  to  watch  their  movements 
from  the  windows  of  his  chambers,  has  celebrated  them  in 
his  "  Animated  Nature."  Still,  whether  we  seek  the  Temple 
Garden  for  the  sake  of  its  secluded  situation,  or  to  indulge 
in  its  historical  associations ;  whether  we  people  it  with  the 
warlike  forms  and  picturesque  garbs  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars ;  or  whether  we  call  to  -mind  the  many  celebrated 
lawyers  who,  from  the  days  of  Edward  the  Third  to  our  own 
time,  have  sauntered  and  ruminated  in  its  retired  walks ;  it 
is  alike  a  spot  visited  with  pleasure  and  quitted  with  regret. 
Probably,  to  many  persons,  it  is  from  its  connection  with  the 
magic  pages  of  Shakspeare  that  the  Temple  Garden  owes 
its  chiefest  interest.  Here  it  is  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
fatal  feud  between  the  rival  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
that  Shakspeare  places  the  memorable  meeting  between 
Richard  Plantagenet  and  the  Earls  of  Somerset,  Suffolk,  and 
Warwick,  during  which  a  trifling  incident  led  to  the  adop- 
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tion  of  the  distinctive  badges  of  the  White  and  Red  Rose. 
Their  dispute  had  commenced  in  the  hall  of  the  Temple, 
whence  they  adjourned  to  the  silence  and  seclusion  of  the 
Temple  Garden  : — 

"  Suffolk.  Within  the  Temple  hall  we  were  too  loud, 
The  garden  here  is  more  convenient." 

Richard  Plantagenet,  remarking  the  cautious  silence  main- 
tained by  his  friends,  proceeds  : — 

"  Since  you  are  tongue-tied  and  so  loath  to  speak, 

In  dumb  significants  proclaim  your  thoughts  ; 

Let  him  that  is  a  true-born  gentleman 

And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth, 

If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth, 

From  off  this  brier  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me. 
Somerset.  Let  him  that  is  no  coward  nor  no  flatterer, 

But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth, 

Pluck  a  red  rose  from  off  this  thorn  with  me. 
Warwick.  I  love  no  colours  ;  and  without  all  colour 

Of  base  insinuating  flattery, 

I  pluck  this  white  rose  with  Plantagenet. 
Suffolk.  I  pluck  this  red  rose  with  young  Somerset ; 

And  say  withal,  I  think  he  held  the  right." 

At  the  breaking-up  of  the  meeting,  Warwick,  foreseeing 
the  misery  and  bloodshed  of  which  it  was  destined  to  be  the 
forerunner,  exclaims : — 

"  Against  proud  Somerset,  and  William  Pole, 
Will  I  upon  thy  party  wear  this  rose  : 
And  here  I  prophesy — this  brawl  to-day, 
Grown  to  this  faction  in  the  Temple-garden, 
Shall  send  between  the  Red  Rose  and  the  White 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night." 

Henry  VI.,  part  1,  act  ii.,  sc.  4. 

The  fact  is  alike  a  curious  and  an  interesting  one,  that 
not  very  long  after  the  date  of  this  alleged  colloquy,  Cicely 
Duchess  of  York,  with  her  sons,  the  future  Dukes  of  Clarence 
and  Gloucester,  and  her  daughter  Margaret,  afterwards 

VOL.  in.  20 
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Duchess  of  Burgundy,  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
Temple;  the  chambers  in  which  they  found  shelter  being 
those  of  Sir  John  Paston,  a  devoted  partisan  of  the  House  of 
York* 

The  Temple  is  divided  into  two  separate  Inns  of  Court ; 
the  one  distinguished  as  the  Honourable  Society  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  the  other  as  the  Honourable  Society  of 
the  Middle  Temple.  Each  has  a  Hall  of  its  own,  but  the 
Church  is  common  to  the  members  of  both. 

The  Hall  of  the  Inner  Temple  is  supposed  to  stand  on 
the  site  of  the  refectoiy  of  the  Knights  Templars.  It  was 
in  the  old  Hall  of  the  Inner  Temple  that,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1661,  Charles  the  Second  and  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York,  were  entertained  at  a  magnificent  banquet  by  the 
benchers  and  barristers  of  the  Inner  Temple;  and  here 
also  took  place,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1733,  the  last  Revel 
given  by  an  Inn  of  Court ;  the  occasion  being  the  elevation 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot  to  the  Woolsack. 

Far  more  interesting  is  the  magnificent  Hall  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  with  its  venerable  timber  roof,  its  embla- 
zoned armorial  bearings,  its  stained  glass,  its  elaborate 
carvings,  and  its  portraits  of  successive  sovereigns.  Rebuilt 
between  the  years  1562  and  1572,  it  suggests  many  in- 
teresting associations.  Here,  during  nearly  three  centuries, 
have  sat  at  the  social  board,  and  possibly  at  the  very  tables 
which  we  see  arranged  before  us,  most  of  our  celebrated 
lawyers  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth  to  the  present 
time ;  here — in  the  lifetime  of  the  immortal  Shakspeare, 
and  probably  in  his  very  presence — was  acted  by  the  law- 
yers his  beautiful  play  of  "  Twelfth  Night;"  here,  in  the 
days  of  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  of  the  yule- wood,  and  the  boar's- 

*  Paston  Letters,  by  Fenn,  vol.  i.,  p.  199. 
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head,  were  held  the  jovial  festivities,  and  the  riotous  revel- 
lings  and  Christmasings  of  the  olden  time ;  here,  among 
other  "merry  disports,"  the  fox  and  the  cat  were  hunted 
round  the  hall  by  a  pack  of  yelling  hounds  ;  here,  centuries 
ago,  resounded  the  merry  catch  and  the  jolly  chorus ;  and, 
lastly,  here,  amidst  shouts  of  laughter,  the  Master  of  the 
Revels,  followed  by  sedate  Benchers  and  frolic  Students,  led 
the  dance  round  the  sea-coal  fire. 

"  Full  oft  within  the  spacious  halls, 

When  he  had  fifty  winters  o'er  him, 
My  grave  Lord-keeper  led  the  brawls  ; 
The  seal  and  maces  danced  before  him."  * 

From  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  till  the  civil  troubles 
dispersed  the  refined  Court  of  Charles  the  First,  we  find  the 
Templars  not  only  frequently  representing  plays  and  masques 
before  the  sovereign  at  Whitehall,  but  also  constantly  taking 
a  part  in  the  court  pageants,  whether  they  comprised  a  mar- 
riage, a  coronation,  or  a  royal  progress  on  the  Thames. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Templars  of  the  olden  time  were 
distinguished  as  much  for  their  birth,  gallantry,  and  accom- 
plishments as  for  their  legal  lore.  The  cost,  indeed,  of  edu- 
cation averaging  not  less  than  twenty  marks  a  year,  was 
of  itself  sufficient  to  render  the  society  tolerably  exclusive. 
Sir  John  Feme,  who  was  himself  a  student  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  observes  in  his  "  Glory  of  Generosity  " — "  Noble- 
ness of  blood,  joined  with  virtue,  counteth  the  person  as 
most  meet  to  the  enterprising  of  any  public  service.  And 

*  "It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  in  illustration  of  the  revels  at  Christmas, 
which  used  to  be  held  in  the  halls  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  that  in  taking  up 
the  floor  of  the  Middle  Temple  Hall,  about  the  year  1764,  near  one  hundred 
pair  of  dice  were  found,  which  had  dropped,  on  different  occasions,  through 
the  chinks  or  joints  of  the  boards :  the  dice  were  very  small,  at  least  one- 
third  less  than  those  now  in  use." — Cunningham's  "  London,"  Art.  Middle 
Temple. 

20—2 
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for  that  cause  it  was  not  for  nought  that  our  ancient  gover- 
nors in  this  land  did,  with  especial  foresight  and  wisdom, 
provide  that  none  should  be  admitted  into  the  Inns  of 
Court — being  seminaries  sending  forth  men  apt  to  the 
government  of  justice — except  he  were  a  gentleman  of  blood." 
Fortescue,  another  old  writer,  affords  similar  evidence  of  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  former  days.  Speak- 
ing of  the  initiation  of  a  student,  he  writes — "  If  he  has  a 
servant  with  him,  his  charge  is  then  the  greater ;  so  that, 
by  reason  of  this  great  expense,  the  sons  of  gentlemen  only 
do  study  the  law  in  these  Inns ;  the  vulgar  sort  of  people 
not  being  able  to  undergo  so  great  a  charge,  and  merchants 
are  seldom  willing  to  lessen  their  traffic  thereby."  The 
Templars,  in  former  days,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  some- 
what quarrelsome  body.  So  frequently,  indeed,  did  hostile 
encounters  take  place  among  them  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that  an  order  was  issued  prohibiting  any  member 
of  the  Society  from  entering  the  dining-hall  with  any  other 
weapon  "  than  a  dagger  or  knife." 

In  ancient  times,  the  lawyers  of  the  Temple  appear 
to  have  been  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  lower  orders. 
During  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  mob  was  to  burst  open  the  gates  of  the 
Temple,  and  burn  and  destroy  every  parchment  and  record  on 
which  they  could  lay  their  hands.  These  lawless  acts  were 
afterwards  repeated  with  increased  violence  during  the 
rebellion  of  Jack  Cade. 

"  The  first  thing  we  do,  let's  kill  all  the  lawyers." 

King  Henry  VI.,  part  2,  act  iv.,  sc.  2. 

On  this  latter  occasion  the  gates  were  again  forced  open, 
when,  not  only  were  the  valuable  libraries  of  the  Society 
completely  destroyed,  but  numbers  of  the  innocent  Benchers 
and  Students  were  slaughtered  by  the  infuriated  mob. 
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To  the  Middle  Temple  Gate  the  following  well-known 
anecdote  attaches  a  certain  interest.  About  the  year  1501, 
when  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  merely  parson  of  Lymington, 
without  power  and  apparently  without  friends,  he  had  been 
placed  in  the  stocks  by  Sir  Amias  Powlet,  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  on  the  charge  of  having  been  drunk  and  disorderly. 
Such  an  indignity  Wolsey  was  not  a  likely  person  to  forget, 
and  accordingly,  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  he  sum- 
moned Sir  Amias  to  London,  where  he  commanded  him  to 
remain  until  further  orders.  Wolsey's  anger  appears  to  have 
lasted  for  five  or  six  years,  during  which  period  the  knight 
resided  in  apartments  over  the  gateway,  which  he  subse- 
quently rebuilt  at  his  own  expense,  and,  to  gratify  the  pride 
of  Wolsey,  ornamented  it  with  the  Cardinal's  cap  and  armo- 
rial bearings.  This  gateway  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
great  fire,  the  present  gate  was  erected  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  in  1684.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  conflagration 
swept  so  far  westward  as  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  Temple,  but  fortunately  spared  the  stately  hall  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  the  still  more  ancient  and  interest- 
ing church  of  the  Knights  Templars.  The  Inner  Temple 
Gate  was  erected  in  1607. 

As  may  readily  be  imagined,  many  individuals  celebrated 
in  the  literary  annals  of  their  country,  have  lived  and  pur- 
sued their  labours  within  the  venerable  courts  of  the  Temple. 
In  Middle  Temple  Lane,  for  instance,  we  learn  from  Anthony 
Wood  that  Elias  Ashmole,  the  antiquary,  was  residing  in 
1678,  when  his  chambers  were  burnt  down  and  his  valuable 
collection  of  books,  coins,  and  medals,  perished  in  the  flames. 
In  the  Middle  Temple  Thomas  Southerne,  the  dramatic  poet, 
composed  his  "  Disappointment,  or,  Mother  in  Fashion,"  which 
was  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  1684.  William  Wycher- 
ley  was  also  at  one  period  a  resident  in  the  Inner  Temple  ; 
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here  dwelt  another  celebrated  dramatic  writer,  Nicholas 
Howe ;  and  here  also  resided,  in  early  life,  William  Cowper, 
the  poet. 

In  Paper  Buildings,  looking  towards  the  garden,  were  the- 
chambers  of  the  learned  John  Selden ;  in  Elm  Court,  Lord 
Keeper  Guildford  first  commenced  practice;  and  in  this 
court  the  great  Lord  Somers  had  chambers.  The  chambers 
of  John  Evelyn,  the  author  of  "  Sylva,"  were  in  Essex 
Court ;  Lord  Thurlow's  were  in  Fig  Tree  Court ;  those  of  Sir 
William  Jones  in  Lamb's  Buildings. 

With  the  genius  and  misfortunes  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  the 
Temple  is  especially  identified.  His  first  residence  was  in 
No.  2,  Garden  Court.  The  apartments  no  longer  exist,  but 
Nos.  3  and  4  still  remain  to  point  out  the  site  of  the  spot 
which  was  once  occupied  by  the  poet.  From  Garden  Court, 
Goldsmith  removed  to  King's  Bench  Walk,  and  lastly,  from 
there  to  No.  2,  Brick  Court,  Inner  Temple,  where  his  rooms 
were  on  the  second  floor,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  stair- 
case. In  these  apartments,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1774,  he 
breathed  his  last.  In  the  rooms  beneath  him  lived  Sir 
William  Blackstone. 

The  apartments  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  were  on  the  first 
floor  of  No.  1,  Inner  Temple  Lane,  are  associated  with  more 
than  one  anecdote  related  of  him  by  his  biographer,  Boswell. 
Not  the  least  amusing  of  these  is  the  account  of  the  visit 
paid  him  by  the  well-known  belle-esprit,  Madame  de 
Boufflers,  in  1763,  as  Topham  Beauclerk  related  it  to  Bos- 
well.  "  When  Madame  de  Boufflers  was  first  in  England," 
said  Beauclerk,  "  she  was  desirous  to  see  Johnson.  I  accord- 
ingly went  with  her  to  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  where- 
she  was  entertained  with  his  conversation  for  some  time. 
When  our  visit  was  over,  she  and  I  left  him,  and  were  got 
into  Inner  Temple  Lane,  when  all  at  once  I  heard  a  noise 
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like  thunder.  This  was  occasioned  by  Johnson,  who,  it 
seems,  upon  a  little  recollection  had  taken  it  into  his  head 
that  he  ought  to  have  done  the  honours  of  his  literary  resi- 
dence to  a  foreign  lady  of  quality,  and,  eager  to  show  himself 
a  man  of  gallantry,  was  hurrying  down  the  staircase  in 
violent  agitation.  He  overtook  us  before  we  reached  the 
Temple  Gate,  and  brushing  in  between  me  and  Madame  de 
Boufflers,  seized  her  hand,  and  conducted  her  to  her  coach. 
His  dress  was  a  dusty  brown  morning  suit,  a  pair  of  old 
shoes  by  way  of  slippers,  a  little  shrivelled  wig  sticking  on 
the  top  of  his  head,  and  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt,  and  the 
knees  of  his  breeches,  hanging  loose.  A  considerable  crowd 
of  people  gathered  round,  and  were  not  a  little  struck  by 
this  singular  appearance." 

Many  of  our  readers,  probably,  in  passing  by  the  site  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  rooms  in  Inner  Temple  Lane,  have  paused  to 
call  to  mind  the  curious  scene  described  by  Boswell,  when 
the  great  philosopher  was  aroused  at  night  by  Beauclerk 
and  Bennet  Langton,  both  of  them  thirty  years  younger 
than  himself,  and  persuaded  to  join  them  in  a  street  frolic. 
"  One  night,"  writes  Boswell,  "  when  Beauclerk  and  Langton 
had  supped  at  a  tavern  in  London,  and  sat  till  about  three 
in  the  morning,  it  came  into  their  heads  to  go  and  knock  up 
Johnson,  and  see  if  they  could  prevail  on  him  to  join  them 
in  a  ramble.  They  rapped  violently  at  the  door  of  his 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  till  at  last  he  appeared  in  his  shirt, 
with  his  little  black  wig  on  the  top  of  his  head  instead  of  a 
night-cap,  and  a  poker  in  his  hand,  imagining,  probably,  that 
some  ruffians  were  coming  to  attack  him.  When  he  dis- 
covered who  they  were,  and  was  told  their  errand,  he  smiled, 
and  with  great  good-humour  agreed  to  their  proposal; — 
'  What,  is  it  you,  you  dogs  !  I'll  have  a  frisk  with  you.'  He 
was  soon  dressed,  and  they  sallied  forth  together  into  Covent 
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Garden,  where  the  greengrocers  and  fruiterers  were  begin- 
ning to  arrange  their  hampers,  just  come  in  from  the  country. 
Johnson  made  some  attempts  to  help  them,  but  the  honest 
gardeners  stared  so  at  his  figure  and  manner,  and  odd  inter- 
ference, that  he  soon  saw  his  services  were  not  relished. 
They  then  repaired  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  taverns,  and 
made  a  bowl  of  that  liquor  called  bishop,  which  Johnson  had 
always  liked :  while,  in  joyous  contempt  of  sleep,  from  which 
he  had  been  roused,  he  repeated  the  lines, — 

"  '  Short,  0  short  then  be  thy  reign, 
And  give  us  to  the  world  again  ! '  * 

"They  did  not  stay  long,  but  walked  down  to  the 
Thames,  took  a  boat,  and  rowed  to  Billingsgate.  Beau- 
clerk  and  Johnson  were  so  pleased  with  their  amusement, 
that  they  resolved  to  persevere  in  dissipation  for  the  rest 
of  the  day;  but  Langton  deserted  them,  being  engaged 
to  breakfast  with  some  young  ladies.  Johnson  scolded 
him  for  '  leaving  his  social  friends,  to  go  and  sit  with  a  set  of 
wretched  un-idea'd  girls.'  Garrick  being  told  of  this  ramble, 
said  to  him  smartly — '  I  heard  of  your  frolic  t'other  night. 
You'll  be  in  the  Chronicle.'  Upon  which  Johnson  after- 
wards observed — '  He  durst  not  do  such  a  thing ;  his  wife 
would  not  let  him  ! ' "  Dr.  Johnson  appears  to  have  resided 
in  the  Temple  from  about  the  year  1760  to  1765.  According 
to  Murphy,  this  period  of  his  life  was  passed  by  him  in 
"  poverty,  total  idleness,  and  the  pride  of  literature." 

It  was  in  the  Temple  that  Boswell  first  visited  Dr.  John- 
son in  his  own  home.  "  He  received  me,"  he  writes,  "  very 
courteously,  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  his  apartment 
and  furniture  and  morning  dress  were  sufficiently  uncouth." 

*  "  Short,  very  short,  be  then  thy  reign, 

For  I'm  in  haste  to  laugh  and  drink  again." 

LORD  LANSDOWNE  :  Drinking  Song  to  Sleep. 
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It  was  at  this  period  that  the  neighbouring  Mitre  Tavern 
was  his  favourite  place  of  resort.  Boswell  himself  was  at 
one  period  a  resident  "  at  the  bottom  of  Inner  Temple 
Lane  ; "  and  at  No.  4  in  this  lane  Charles  Lamb  had  cham- 
bers on  the  third  floor. 

In  addition  to  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  a  resident  in  King's  Bench  Walk,  here  also 
resided  the  then  gay  and  gallant  William  Murray,  afterwards 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Earl  of  Mansfield.  The  apartments 
which  he  occupied  were  at  No.  5,  a  circumstance  referred  to 
by  Pope  in  his  imitation  of  Horace's  beautiful  ode — "  Inter- 
missa,  Venus,  diu,"  &c. :  * — 

"  Mother  too  fierce  of  dear  desires  ! 

Turn,  turn  to  willing  hearts  your  wanton  fires  : 
To  number  five  direct  your  doves, 

There  spread  round  Murray  all  your  blooming  loves  ; 
Noble  and  young,  who  strikes  the  heart 

With  every  sprightly,  every  decent  part ; 
Equal  the  injured  to  defend, 

To  charm  the  mistress,  or  to  fix  the  friend ; 
He  with  a  hundred  arts  refined." 

Again,  in  another  imitation  of  Horace,  Pope  thus  eulogizes 
him : — 

"  Graced  as  thou  art  with  all  the  power  of  words, 
So  known,  so  honoured,  at  the  House  of  Lords  :"  f 

a  couplet  which  was  thus  wickedly  parodied  at  the  time : — 

"Persuasion  tips  his  tongue  whene'er  he  talks, 
And  he  has  chambers  in  the  King's  Bench  Walks." 

In  King's  Bench  Walk  also  resided  Anstey,  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  "  New  Bath  Guide,"  who,  in  his  "  Pleader's 
Guide,"  thus  commemorates  the  localities  of  the  Temple  with 
which  he  was  so  familiar  : — 

*  Lib.  iv.,  ode  1. 

1*  "  Imitations  of  Horace,"  Book  i.,  ep.  6. 
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"Fig-tree,  or  fountain-side,  or  learned  shade 
Of  King's  Bench  Walk,  by  pleadings  vocal  made ; 
Thrice  hallowed  shades  !  where  slip-shod  benchers  muse, 
Attorneys  haunt,  and  special  pleaders  cruize." 

Samuel  Lysons,  the  author  of  "  Magna  Britannia,"  occupied 
chambers  at  No.  6,  King's  Bench  Walk. 

Besides  the  eminent  men  we  have  mentioned,  there 
remain  to  be  recorded  several  others,  who,  having  been 
members  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  Inns  of  Court,  must 
frequently  have  passed  along  the  classic  courts  and  shady 
groves  of  the  Temple,  if  they  were  not  actual  residents  within, 
its  walls.  Of  the  Inner  Temple,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned as  among  the  most  eminent  members : — 

The  great  lawyer,  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  who  died  in  1461. 

The  accomplished  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton ;  died  in 
1591. 

Thomas  Lord  Buckhurst,  the  poet,  and  successor  to  Lord  Burleigh  as  Lord 
High  Treasurer  ;  died  in  1608. 

Francis  Beaumont,  the  dramatic  writer  ;  died  in  1615. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  ;  died  in  1634. 

William  Browne,  author  of  "  Britannia's  Pastorals  ; "  died  circ.  1645. 

John  Selden  ;  died  in  1654. 

The  infamous  Judge  Jeffreys  ;  died  in  1689. 

Henry  Fielding,  the  great  novelist ;  died  in  1754. 

The  list  of  illustrious  men  who  were  students  of  the 
Middle  Temple  is  more  numerous : — 

Sir  Edward  Montague,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench ;  died  in 
1556. 

The  learned  lawyer,  Sir  James  Dyer ;  died  in  1581. 

Edmund  Plowden,  author  of  the  famous  ' '  Commentaries  ;"  died  in  1584^ 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury  ;  poisoned  in  the  Tower  in  1613. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  said  to  have  been  a  resident  in  the  Temple  in  1576  ; 
beheaded  in  1618. 

Sir  John  Davies,  the  poet,  and  author  of  the  "  Reports  :"  expelled,  though 
afterwards  re- admitted,  for  having  beaten  in  the  hall  Mr.  Richard  Martin, 
afterwards  Recorder  of  London  :  died  in  1626. 

John  Marston,  the  dramatic  poet ;  died  circ.  1633. 

John  Ford,  the  dramatic  poet  ;  died  circ.  1639. 
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Sir  Simonds  d'Ewes  ;  died  in  1650. 

Henry  Ireton,  the  republican  general ;  died  in  1651. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  ;  died  in  1674. 

Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  the  author  of  the  "  Memorials  ;"  died  in  1676. 

Thomas  Shadwell,  the  dramatic  poet ;  died  in  1692. 

John  Evelyn  ;  died  in  1706. 

William  Wycherley,  the  dramatic  poet ;  died  in  1715. 

The  great  Lord  Somers  ;  died  in  1716. 

William  Congreve,  the  dramatic  writer  ;  died  in  1729. 

Thomas  Sou  theme,  the  dramatic  writer  ;  died  in  1746. 

Philip  Yorke,  first  Earl  of  Hardwicke  ;  died  in  1764. 

Arthur  Onslow,  the  Speaker  ;  died  in  1768. 

Sir  William  Blackstone  ;  died  in  1780. 

Edmund  Burke  ;  died  in  1797. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  ;  died  in  1816. 

William  Scott,  Lord  Stowell ;  died  in  1836. 

John  Scott,  Lord  Eldon  ;  died  in  1838. 

Thomas  Moore,  the  poet. 

Gower  and  Chaucer,  the  fathers  of  English  poetry,  are- 
presumed  to  have  been  members  of  the  Temple ;  but  in- 
neither  case,  we  believe,  has  the  fact  been  substantiated. 


THE  STRAND. 

BAD  STATE  OF  THE  ROADS  BETWEEN  THE  CITY  AND  PALACE  THROUGH  THE 
STRAND. — STRAND  FORMED  INTO  A  REGULAR  STREET. — TEMPLE  BAR. — 
PALSGRAVE  PLACE. — BUTCHER  ROW. — DEVEREUX  COURT  AND  ESSEX  STREET. 
— STRAND  LANE. — CHURCH  OF  ST.  CLEMENT  DANES. — CLEMENT'S,  NEW, 
AND  LYON'S  INNS. — ARUNDEL,  NORFOLK,  AND  HOWARD  STREETS.  —  ST. 
MARY-LE-STRAND. — MAYPOLE  IN  THE  STRAND. — EXETER  'CHANGE. — SOUTH- 
AMPTON STREET. — NEW  EXCHANGE,  STRAND. — THE  ADELPHI. GARRICK/S 

DEATH. — PETER  THE   GREAT. — HUNGERFORD   MARKET. 

IN  the  days  when  our  Saxon  and  Norman  monarchs  held 
their  court  at  Westminster,  the  Strand  constituted,  as 
it  does  at  the  present  day,  the  direct  land  thoroughfare 
between  their  Palace  at  Westminster  and  the  City  of  Lon- 
don. Nevertheless,  as  late  as  the  year  1315,  we  find  the 
road  rendered  almost  impassable  from  its  deep  ruts  and 
holes,  while  the  foot-passengers  were  scarcely  less  incon- 
venienced by  the  brambles  and  bushes  which  interrupted 
their  progress.  At  this  period,  it  should  be  mentioned,  the 
Strand  was  merely  a  suburban  highway,  the  only  buildings 
between  Westminster  and  London  being  the  small  village 
of  Charing ;  the  great  palace  of  the  Savoy  which  had  only 
recently  been  built ;  the  old  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand, 
and  perhaps  here  and  there  to  the  north  a  scattered  farm- 
house or  cottage.  On  the  south  side,  the  Thames  was  to  be 
seen  gliding  silently  between  its  shady  banks,  while  on  the 
north  rose  the  high  and  well- wooded  grounds  of  Hampstead 
and  Highgate. 
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At  this  time  also,  and  indeed  .till  a  much  later  date,  no 
fewer  than  three  small  streams,  having  their  source  in  the 
high-grounds  to  the  north  of  London,  crossed  the  Strand  in 
their  way  to  the  Thames.  These  streams  were  spanned  by 
as  many  bridges,  the  remains  of  one  of  which,  consisting  of  a 
single  stone  arch  about  eleven  feet  in  length,  was  discovered  in 
1802,  during  the  construction  of  a  new  sewer  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  St.  Clement's  Church.  The  two  others  were 
severally  known  as  Strand  Bridge  and  Ivy  Bridge ;  the  site 
of  both  bridges  being  pointed  out  by  Strand  Lane  and  Ivy 
Bridge  Lane,  which  anciently  formed  the  channels  through 
which  the  two  rivulets  flowed  to  the  Thames. 

Although  by  degrees  the  progressive  erection  of  new 
buildings  altered  the  aspect  of  the  Strand,  it  is  not  till 
1532  that  we  find  it  forming  into  a  regular  street,  when  an 
act  was  passed  for  paving  the  "  streetway  between  Charing 
Cross  and  Strand  Cross,"  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of 
the  land.  Within  eleven  years  from  this  period  there  had 
arisen,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  an  almost  continuous 
row  of  houses  extending  from  Temple  Bar  to  the  church  of 
St.  Mary-le-Strand.  The  south,  or  river  side,  was  occupied 
principally  by  Somerset  House,  the  Savoy  Palace,  Durham 
House,  York  House,  and  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  the  site  of  the 
present  Northumberland  House. 

Here  also,  with  their  fair  gardens  extending  to  the  river, 
stood  the  mansions  of  more  than  one  dignitary  of  the 
Church.  "  Anciently,"  writes  Selden,  "  the  noblemen  lay 
within  the  City  for  safety  and  security ;  but  the  Bishops' 
houses  were  by  the  water-side,  because  they  were  held  sacred 
persons  whom  nobody  would  hurt."  There  were  in  fact,  at 
one  period,  no  fewer  than  nine  Bishops  who  had  "  inns,"  or 
palaces,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Strand. 

Temple  Bar — the  point  from  which  we  start  on  our  stroll 
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from  Fleet  Street  to  Charing  Cross — derives  its  name  from 
a,  bar  or  chain  which  anciently  formed  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  At  a 
later  period,  according  to  Strype,  "  there  was  a  house  of  tim- 
ber erected  across  the  street,  with  a  narrow  gateway,  and  an 
entry  on  the  south  side  of  it  under  the  house."  In  1670,  a 
few  years  after  the  destruction  of  this  clumsy  edifice,  the 
present  gateway  was  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The 
statues  on  the  east  side  are  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
King  James  the  First ;  those  on  the  west  side,  of  Charles 
the  First  and  Charles  the  Second. 

It  was  through  Temple  Bar,  after  the  battle  of  Poictiers, 
that  Edward  the  Black  Prince  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  Westminster,  and  through  it  also,  after  his  great  victory 
at  Agincourt,  in  1415,  that  Henry  the  Fifth — attended  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  "apparelled  in  grained 
scarlet,"  and  "  well  mounted  and  gorgeously  horsed  with 
rich  collars  and  great  chains  "  —  rode  in  triumph  to  the 
palace  of  the  Confessor.  Through  Temple  Bar  Edward  the 
Fourth  led  his  beautiful  bride,  Elizabeth  Woodville,  to  her 
coronation  at  Westminster ;  and  here,  also  on  her  way  to 
her  coronation,  Elizabeth  of  York,  the  interesting  young 
•queen  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  was  greeted  by  "  singing 
children — some  arrayed  like  angels,  and  others  like  virgins 
— who  sang  sweet  songs  as  her  grace  passed  by."  Here 
Anne  Boleyn,  on  a  like  occasion,  was  gorgeously  welcomed 
by  the  citizens  of  London ;  and  lastly,  here,  twenty-five 
years  afterwards,  her  daughter,  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  re- 
ceived with  similar  pageantry  and  rejoicings  to  those  which 
had  greeted  her  ill-fated  mother. 

On  the  occasions  when  the  sovereign  pays  a  visit  to  the 
City,  there  still  exists  the  ancient  custom  of  closing  the 
gates  of  Temple  Bar,  when  admission  is  formally  demanded 
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by  the  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  announcement  made  by  the 
heralds  that  the  sovereign  is  without.  The  gates  being  then 
opened,  the  Lord  Mayor  delivers  up  the  guardian  sword  of 
the  City  to  the  sovereign,  which  the  latter  immediately  re- 
turns. When  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Parliament  dined  in 
state  in  the  City  on  the  7th  of  June,  1649,  we  find  this  cere- 
mony performed  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  kings  of 
the  realm  had  sought  admission. 

For  some  years  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  heads  of 
more  than  one  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  in  the  cause  of 
the  House  of  Stuart  were  to  be  seen  affixed  to  poles  on  the 
top  of  Temple  Bar.  To  George  Montagu,  Walpole  writes 
on  the  16th  August,  1746  : — "  I  have  been  this  morning  at 
the  Tower,  and  passed  under  the  new  heads  at  Temple  Bar, 
where  people  make  a  trade  of  letting  spying-glasses  at  a 
halfpenny  a  look."  As  late  as  the  year  1772  there  were 
still  two  heads  to  be  seen  on  Temple  Bar,  one  of  which  is 
mentioned  as  having  fallen  down  on  the  1st  of  April  in  that 
year.  "  I  remember  once,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  being  with 
Goldsmith  in  Westminster  Abbey.  While  we  surveyed  the 
Poets'  Corner,  I  said  to  him,  from  Ovid — 

"  '  Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  istis.' 

When  we  got  to  Temple  Bar  he  stopped  me ;  pointed  to  the 
heads  upon  it,  and  slyly  whispered  me — 

"  '  Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  istis.'  " 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  remark  that  Goldsmith's  sly  re- 
mark had  reference  to  the  Jacobite  prejudices  which  Johnson 
was  well  known  to  have  entertained. 

Ben  Jonson  at  one  period  of  his  life  lived  close  to  Temple 
Bar.  "  Long  since,  in  King  James's  time,"  writes  Aubrey, 
"  I  have  heard  my  uncle  Danvers  say,  who  knew  him,  that 
he  lived  without  Temple  Bar,  at  a  comb-maker's  shop,  about 
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the  Elephant  and  Castle.  In  his  later  time  he  lived  in 
Westminster,  in  the  house  under  which  you  pass  as  you  go 
out  of  the  churchyard  into  the  old  palace,  where  he  died." 
"  Temple  Bar  without  "  included  the  houses  between  Essex 
Street  and  the  Bar.  In  1740  we  find  William  Shenstone, 
the  poet,  dating  his  letters  from  a  Mr.  Wintle's,  a  perfumer, 
near  Temple  Bar. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Strand,  close  to  Temple  Bar,  is 
Palsgrave  Place ;  apparently  so  called  from  the  Palsgrave, 
Frederick  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who  was  married  at 
Whitehall  on  the  14th  of  February,  1613,  to  the  interesting 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  the  First.  Close  to 
the  Palsgrave  Head  Tavern  stood,  in  the  days  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  once  famous  Haycock's  Ordinary;  "much 
frequented,"  says  Aubrey,  "by  Parliament-men  and  gallants." 
In  the  year  1650,  we  find  the  celebrated  engraver,  William 
Faithorne,  setting  up  a  shop  under  the  name  and  sign  of  the 
Ship,  "next  to  the  Drake,  opposite  the  Palgrave's  Head 
Tavern,  without  Temple  Bar." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Strand,  facing  St.  Clement's 
Church,  formerly  stood  Butcher  Bow,  deriving  its  name  from 
a  market  for  butchers'  meat  which  was  anciently  held  on  its 
site.  Here  also  anciently  stood  a  large  mansion,  which,  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  First,  was  the  residence  of  M.  de 
Beaumont,  the  French  Ambassador,  and  in  which  the  cele- 
brated Duke  de  Sully  passed  a  night  in  1603,  previously  to 
his  taking  up  his  abode  in  Arundel  House  in  the  Strand, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  him.  The  old  mansion,  which 
bore  upon  it  the  date  "  1581,"  was  at  the  time  of  its  demo- 
lition, in  1813,  still  conspicuous  from  the  roses,  crowns,  and 
fleurs-de-lis  which  decorated  its  exterior.  It  had  long  been 
divided  into  separate  tenements. 

It  was  on  quitting  a  house  of  entertainment  in  Butcher 
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Row,  known  as  the  "  Bear  and  Harrow,"  that  the  improvi- 
dent dramatic  poet,  Nathaniel  Lee,  met  with  the  accident 
•which  caused  his  death.  In  Butcher  Row  was  another 
housje  of  entertainment,  "Clifton's  Eating  House,"' which 
was  occasionally  the  resort  of  Dr.  Johnson.  "  Happening  to 
dine,"  writes  Boswell,  "  at  Clifton's  Eating  House,  in  Butcher 
Row,  I  was  surprised  to  see  Johnson  come  in  and  take  his 
seat  at  another  table." — "  Johnson  and  an  Irish  gentleman 
got  into  a  dispute  concerning  the  cause  of  some  part  of 
mankind  being  black.  'Why,  sir,'  says  Johnson,  'it  has 
been  accounted  for  in  three  ways :  either  by  supposing 
that  they  are  the  posterity  of  Ham,  who  was  cursed ;  or 
that  God  at  first  created  two  kinds  of  men,  one  black  and 
another  white ;  or  that  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  the  skin  is 
scorched,  and  so  acquires  a  sooty  hue.  The  matter  has  been 
much  canvassed  among  naturalists,  but  has  never  been 
brought  to  any  certain  issue.'  What  the  Irishman  said  is 
totally  obliterated  from  my  mind ;  but  I  remember  that  he 
became  very  warm  and  intemperate  in  his  expressions,  upon 
which  Johnson  rose  and  quietly  walked  away.  When  he 
had  retired,  his  antagonist  took  his  revenge,  as  he  thought, 
by  saying — '  He  has  a  most  ungainly  figure,  and  an  affec- 
tation of  pomposity  unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius.'  " 

Devereux  Court  and  Essex  Street,  severally  close  to 
Temple  Bar,  derive  their  names  from  the  mansion  of  the 
ill-fated  Thomas  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  which  stood  upon 
its  site.  In  Devereux  Court  was  the  well-known  "  Grecian  " 
Coffee  House,  one  of  the  oldest  in  London,  to  which  there 
are  frequent  allusions  in  the  "  Spectator  "  and  "  Tatler."  It 
derives  its  name  apparently  from  one  Constantine,  a  Greek, 
who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
obtained  a  licence  to  sell  coffee,  chocolate,  and  tea,  then 
newly  imported  into  this  country.  The  "  Grecian,"  divided 
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into  two  houses,  and  let  out  as  chambers,  still  exists.  More- 
over, on  the  east  side  of  the  building  may  still  be  seen  a  bust 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Parliamentary  General — said  to  b& 
the  work  of  Gabriel  Gibber.  The  "  Grecian  "  was  a  favour- 
ite place  of  resort  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Dr.  King,  in  his  "  Anecdotes  of  his  own  Time,"  relates  the 
following  incident  in  connection  with  the  "  Grecian."  "  I 
remember  two  gentlemen,  who  were  constant  companions,, 
disputing  one  evening  at  the  Grecian  Coffee  House  concern- 
ing the  accent  of  a  Greek  word.  The  dispute  was  carried 
to  such  a  length  that  the  two  friends  thought  proper  to  de- 
termine it  with  their  swords.  For  this  purpose  they  stept 
out  into  Devereux  Court,  where  one  of  them — whose  name,, 
if  I  rightly  remember,  was  Fitzgerald — was  run  through  the 
body  and  died  on  the  spot." 

"  Tom's  Coffee  House,"  in  Devereux  Court,  was  a  favourite 
place  of  resort  of  Akenside,  the  poet,  and  of  Dr.  Birch,  the 
industrious  biographer  and  antiquary.  In  Essex  Court  John 
Evelyn  lodged  as  a  young  man.  Here,  too,  Professor  Person 
occupied  chambers. 

It  was  in  Essex  Street,  at  the  house  of  a  stanch  Jacobite, 
Lady  Primrose,  that  Prince  Charles  Edward  was  concealed 
during  the  secret  visit  which  he  paid  to  London  in  1750. 
"  In  September,  1750,"  writes  Dr.  King,  "  I  received  a  note 
from  my  Lady  Primrose,  who  desired  to  see  me  immediately. 
As  soon  as  I  waited  on  her,  she  led  me  into  her  dressing- 
room,  and  presented  me  to  [the  Pretender].  If  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  him  there,  I  was  still  more  astonished  when  he 
acquainted  me  with  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to 
hazard  a  journey  to  England  at  this  juncture.  The  impa- 
tience of  his  friends,  who  were  in  exile,  had  formed  a  scheme 
which  was  impracticable ;  but  although  it  had  been  as  feasi- 
ble as  they  had  represented  it  to  him,  yet  no  preparation  had 
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been  made  to  carry  it  into  execution.  He  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  therefore,  after  a  stay 
in  London  of  five  days  only,  he  returned  to  the  place  whence 
he  came."  It  was  in  Lady  Primrose's  hospitable  mansion  in 
Essex  Street  that  the  interesting  Flora  Macdonald  had  pre- 
viously found  an  asylum  when  released  from  confinement  by 
the  Act  of  Grace  in  1747.  At  the  south  end  of  Essex  Street 
may  be  seen  two  large  pillars,  with  Corinthian  capitals,  ap- 
parently a  portion  of  the  old  water-entrance  to  Essex  House. 
Towards  the  close  of  Dr.  Johnson's  life — "  in  order  to  en- 
sure himself  society  in  the  evening  during  three  days  in  the 
week  " — we  find  him  establishing  a  club  at  the  Essex  Head, 
in  Essex  Street  (now  No.  40),  then  kept  by  one  Samuel 
Greaves,  an  old  servant  of  Johnson's  friend,  Mr.  Thrale.  To 
Sir  Joshua  Keynolds  he  writes  on  the  4th  of  December,  1783 
— "  It  is  inconvenient  for  me  to  come  out.  I  should  else 
have  waited  on  you  with  an  account  of  a  little  evening  club 
which  we  are  establishing  in  Essex  Street  in  the  Strand,  and 
of  which  you  are  desired  to  be  one.  It  will  be  held  at  the 
'  Essex  Head,'  now  kept  by  an  old  servant  of  Thrale's.  The 
company  is  numerous,  and,  as  you  will  see  by  the  list,  mis- 
cellaneous. The  terms  are  lax,  and  the  expenses  light.  Mr. 
Barry  [the  painter]  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who 
joined  with  me  in  forming  the  plan.  We  meet  thrice  a  week, 
and  he  who  misses  forfeits  twopence.  If  you  are  willing  to 
become  a  member,  draw  a  line  under  your  name.  Return 
the  list.  We  meet  the  first  time  on  Monday,  at  eight."  Sir 
Joshua,  doubtless  from  a  natural  unwillingness  to  be  drawn 
too  closely  into  contact  with  the  eccentric  Barry,  declined  to 
become  a  member  of  the  society.  Nevertheless,  the  Essex 
Head  Club  comprised  the  names  of  many  eminent  men 
among  its  members,  of  whom  Boswell  has  given  us  a  list  in 
his  charming  pages.  "  I  believe,"  he  writes,  "  there  are  few 
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societies  where  there  is  better  conversation  or  more  decorum. 
Several  of  us  resolved  to  continue  it  after  our  great  founder 
was  removed  by  death.  Other  members  were  added ;  and 
now,  about  eight  years  since  that  loss,  we  go  on  happily." 
.  Close  by  stands  the  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Clement,  a  pupil  of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle.  The 
additional  appellation  of  Danes  has  been  variously  accounted 
for.  According  to  some  writers  it  is  derived  from  a  frightful 
massacre  of  the  Danes  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  on 
this  spot ;  according  to  others,  from  its  being  the  site  of  one 
of  their  burial-places.  The  body  of  the  present  church  was 
erected  in  1684,  by  Edward  Pierce,  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  the  steeple,  the  work  of  Gibbs,  not 
having  been  added  till  many  years  afterwards.  During  the 
insurrection  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  a  piece  of  artillery  was 
placed  on  the  tower  of  St.  Clement's  Church  for  the  purpose 
of  commanding  Essex  House. 

In  the  vestry-room  of  St.  Clement's  is  preserved  a  paint- 
ing by  Kent,  to  which  a  rather  curious  story  is  attached.  It 
had  long  formed  the  altar-piece  of  the  church,  when,  in  1725, 
a  rumour  having  got  abroad  that  it  contained  portraits  of 
the  Chevalier  St.  George  and  his  children,  the  circumstance 
created  so  great  an  outcry  that  Bishop  Gibson  found  it  neces- 
sary to  order  its  removal.  For  some  time  it  continued  to 
be  exhibited  at  the  neighbouring  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern, 
till  at  length  the  prejudice  wore  away,  and  it  was  restored 
to  the  church. 

St.  Clement's  Church  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  place 
of  worship  of  Dr.  Johnson  during  his  long  residence  in  this 
neighbourhood.  His  pew  was  in  the  north  gallery,  near  the 
pulpit.  "  On  the  9th  of  April  [1773],  being  Good-Friday," 
writes  Boswell,  "  I  breakfasted  with  him  on  tea  and  cross - 
;  Doctor  Levet,  as  Frank  called  him,  making  tea.  He 
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carried  me  with  him  to  the  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes, 
where  he  had  his  seat;  and  his  behaviour  was,  as  I  had 
imaged  to  myself,  solemnly  devout.  I  never  shall  forget  the 
tremulous  earnestness  with  which  he  pronounced  the  awful 
petition  in  the  Litany : — '  In  the  hour  of  death,  and  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  good  Lord  deliver  us !'  We  went  to  church 
both  in  the  morning  and  evening.  In  the  interval  between 
the  services  we  did  not  dine ;  but  he  read  in  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, and  I  turned  over  several  of  his  books." 

The  chiming  of  the  bells  of  St.  Clement's — one  of  the  few 
churches  in  London  where  the  chimes  are  still  regularly 
rung — has  been  rendered  famous  by  Shakspeare  : — 

"  We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  Master  Shallow."  * 

In  St.  Clement's  Church  lies  buried  the  unfortunate  poet, 
Nathaniel  Lee,  as  also  another  dramatic  poet  equally  gifted 
and  imprudent,  Thomas  Otway.  Here  also  were  interred 
William  Mountfort  the  actor,  who  was  assassinated  close  by 
in  Howard  Street  in  1692,  and  Thomas  Rymer,  the  compiler 
of  the  "Fcedera." 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes  died,  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1718,  a  remarkable  literary  character,  Peter  An- 
thony Motteux.  Driven  from  his  native  place,  Rouen  in 
Normandy,  by  the  persecution  which  followed  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  he  commenced  business  as  a  merchant 
in  Leadenhall  Street,  but  subsequently,  owing  to  his  knowledge 
of  languages,  obtained  a  lucrative  situation  in  the  Post  Office. 
Such  was  the  perfect  mastery  which  he  acquired  of  the  English 
tongue, that  he  not  only  composed  in  it  several  songs,  prologues, 
and  epilogues,  but  was  the  author  of  no  /ewer  than  seven- 
teen dramatic  pieces,  many  of  which  were  highly  popular  in 

*  "  King  Henry  the  Fourth,"  part  2,  act  iii.,  sc.  2. 
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their  day.  His  death  took  place  at  one  of  those  disreputable 
houses  for  which  we  find  St.  Clement's  parish  noted  so  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  when  the  students  of 
Clement's  Inn  "  knew  where  the  bona-robas  were." 

In  consequence  of  the  ancient  custom  of  erecting  churches 
due  east  and  west,  the  back  part  of  St.  Clement's  Church  is 
thrust  most  awkwardly  into  the  street;  a  grievance  cele- 
brated by  Gay  in  his  "  Trivia  " : — 

"  Where  the  fair  columns  of  St.  Clement  stand, 
Whose  straitened  bounds  encroach  upon  the  Strand  ; 
Where  the  low  penthouse  bows  the  walker's  head, 
And  the  rough  pavement  wounds  the  yielding  tread ; 
Where  not  a  post  protects  the  narrow  space, 
And,  strung  in  twines,  combs  dangle  in  thy  face  ; 
Summon  at  once  thy  courage,  rouse  thy  care, 
Stand  firm,  look  back,  be  resolute,  beware  ! 
Forth  issuing  from  steep  lanes,  the  colliers'  steeds 
Drag  the  black  load  ;  another  cart  succeeds  ; 
Team  follows  team,  crowds  heaped  on  crowds  appear, 
And  wait  impatient  till  the  road  grows  clear." 

It  was  in  a  house  "  behind  St.  Clement's,"  that  Catesby, 
Percy,  Guy  Fawkes,  and  the  other  conspirators  engaged  in 
the  detestable  Gunpowder  Plot,  administered  to  each  other 
the  oath  of  secrecy ;  after  which,  we  are  told,  they  received 
the  sacrament  in  the  adjoining  room. 

Close  to  St.  Clement's  Church  is  Clement's  Inn,  an  inn  of 
Chancery  belonging  to  the  Inner  Temple,  said  to  stand 
nearly  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  hostelry  or  inn,  erected  in 
the  reign  of  King  Ethelred  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
pilgrims  who  visited  St.  Clement's  Well.  Besides  its  repu- 
tation for  sanctity,  St.  Clement's  Well  was  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  efficacipus  in  the  cure  of  cutaneous  and  other 
disorders.  Its  waters,  to  the  present  time,  are  said  to  be 
as  clear  and  refreshing  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  King 
Ethelred. 
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Clement's  Inn,  now  partly  demolished,  consists  of  three 
courts,  in  the  middle  one  of  which  is  a  small  but  neat 
hall,  built  in  1715,  which  contains,  among  other  pictures, 
.a  good  portrait  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  In  the  centre  of 
the  'garden  is  a  statue  of  a  kneeling  African  support- 
ing a  sun-dial,  presented  to  the  society  by  one  of  the 
Holies,  Earls  of  Clare,  whose  family  anciently  resided  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  who  gave  the  name  to  Clare 
Market.  To  this  statue  some  unknown  hand  is  said  to  have 
-affixed  a  paper,  containing  the  following  satirical  verses : — 

"  In  vain,  poor  sable  son  of  woe, 

Thou  seek'st  the  tender  tear  ; 
For  thee  in  vain  with  pangs  they  flow, 
For  mercy  dwells  not  here. 

"  From  cannibals  thou  fled'st  in  vain  ; 

Lawyers  less  quarter  give  ; 
The  first  won't  eat  you  till  you're  slain, 
The  last  will  do 't  alive." 

There  exists  no  evidence  of  Clement's  Inn  having  been  a 
court  of  law  previously  to  1486 ;  unless,  indeed,  we  accept 
the  authority  of  Shakspeare,  who  makes  Justice  Shallow  a 
member  of  the  society  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fourth.  "  I  was  once  of  Clement's  Inn,"  says  the  Justice, 
"  where  I  think  they  will  talk  of  mad  Shallow  yet."  Went- 
zel  Hollar,  the  engraver,  lived  close  to  the  back  entrance  to 
Clement's  Inn. 

Adjoining  Clement's  Inn  is  New  Inn,  an  appendage  to  the 
Middle  Temple.  "  This  house,"  writes  Dugdale,  "  having 
•been  formerly  a  common  hostelry,  or  inn  for  travellers,  and, 
from  the  sign  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  called  '  Our  Lady  Inn,' 
became  first  an  hostel  for  students  of  the  law — a?  the  tra- 
dition is — upon  the  removal  of  the  students  of  the  law 
from  an  old  inn  of  Chancery  called  '  St.  George's  Inn,'  situate 
near  Seacoal  Lane,  a  little  south  from  St.  Sepulchre's  Church, 
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without  Newgate ;  and  was  procured  from  Sir  John  Fineux, 
Knight,  some  time  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
for  the  rent  of  £Q  per  annum,  by  the  name  of  '  New  Inn.' " 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  for  some  time  a  student  of  this  Inn 
previously  to  his  being  admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Within  a  short  distance  stood  till  very  recently  Lyon's 
Inn,  belonging  to  the  Inner  Temple,  an  inn  of  Chancery  as 
long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  Previously  to  that 
time  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  common  inn  for  travellers, 
with  the  sign  of  the  "  Lion."  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  for 
some  time  reader  at  this  ancient  inn. 

Arundel  Street,  Norfolk  Street,  Surrey  Street,  and  Howard 
Street,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Strand,  derive  their 
names  from  having  been  built  on  the  site  of  Arundel  House, 
the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Arundel,  afterwards  Dukes  of 
Norfolk.  In  one  of  the  houses  overlooking  the  Strand,, 
between  Arundel  Street  and  Norfolk  Street,  lived  Bishop 
Burnet,  while  next  door  to  him  resided  his  friend  Sir 
Thomas  Lyttelton,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  reign  of  William  the  Third.  Burnet's  residence  con- 
tinued in  the  possession  of  his  family  till  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  at  which  period  it  was  occupied  by  a  bookseller 
of  the  same  name  who  was  collaterally  descended  from  the 
Bishop. 

In  Arundel  Street  died,  in  1713,  Thomas  Rymer,  the  com- 
piler of  the  "  Fcedera."  John  Anstis,  the  antiquary  and 
herald,  was  residing  here  in  1716. 

Norfolk  Street  has  many  interesting  associations.  At  the 
south-west  corner  lived  William  Penn,  the  legislator  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  the  same  house  afterwards  resided  the  inde- 
fatigable antiquary,  Thomas  Birch.  In  Norfolk  Street  also, 
lived  for  many  years  William  Shippen — the  celebrated  Tory 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  reigns  of  George  the- 
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First  and  George  the  Second — whose  reputation  for  integrity, 
in  public  and  in  private  life,  was  such  as  to  obtain  for  him 
the  name  of  the  "  the  English  Cato."  Pope  says  of  him — 

"  I  love  to  pour  out  all  myself,  as  plain 
As  honest  Shippen,  or  downright  Montaigne." 

And  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  his  "  Election  of  a 
Poet  Laureate,"  writes, — 

"  To  Shippen  Apollo  was  cold  with  respect ; 
But  said,  in  a  greater  assembly  he  shined, 
As  places  are  things  he  had  ever  declined." 

A  compliment  paid  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  Shippen  was 
still  more  flattering  : — "  I  will  not  say,"  he  remarked,  "  who 
was  corrupted,  but  I  will  say  who  was  not  corruptible.  That 
man  was  Shippen." 

Shippen's  house  in  Norfolk  Street  was  long  the  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  talent,  rank,  and  wit  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. 

In  Norfolk  Street,  near  the  water-side,  Peter  the  Great 
was  lodged  on  his  first  arrival  in  England,  in  1698.  At 
No.  42,  also,  in  this  street  resided  Coleridge,  the  poet,  pre- 
viously to  his  removal  to  the  friendly  mansion  of  Mr.  Gil- 
man  at  Highgate.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  represented  in 
the  "  Spectator  "  as  lodging  in  Norfolk  Street. 

In  Howard  Street,  which  intersects  Norfolk  Street  and 
Surrey  Street,  lived  the  charming  actress,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle. 
"  Her  youth  and  lively  aspect,"  writes  her  contemporary, 
Colley  Gibber,  in  his  Apology  for  his  Life,  "threw  out  such 
a  glow  of  health  and  cheerfulness,  that  on  the  stage  few 
spectators,  that  were  not  past  it,  could  behold  her  without 
desire.  It  was  even  a  fashion  among  the  gay  and  young  to 
have  a  taste,  or  tendre,  for  Mrs.  Bracegirdle.  She  inspired 
the  best  authors  to  write  for  her ;  and  two  of  them,  when 
they  gave  her  a  lover  in  the  play,  seemed  palpably  to  plead 
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their  own  passion,  and  make  their  private  court  to  her  in 
fictitious  characters."  The  two  authors  here  alluded  to  were 
Congreve  and  Howe,  both  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been 
enamoured  of  her.  Congreve's  admiration  is  well  known ; 
but  if  Rowe  was  really  her  lover,  certainly  his  verses,  in 
which  he  exhorts  Lord  Scarsdale  to  make  her  his  countess, 
notwithstanding  her  plebeian  birth,  are  calculated  to  leave  a 
different  impression. 

"  Do  not,  most  fragrant  earl,  disclaim 
Thy  bright,  thy  reputable  flame, 

To  Bracegirdle,  the  brown  ; 
But  publicly  espouse  the  dame, 

And  say,  confound  the  town." 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  December,  1692,  Howard  Street 
and  Norfolk  Street  were  the  scenes  of  a  distressing  tragedy, 
•of  which  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  the  innocent  cause.  Among 
her  admirers  was  a  Captain  Richard  Hill,  a  man  of  depraved 
habits  and  headstrong  passions,  whose  addresses  having  been 
received  by  her,  not  only  with  coldness  but  with  disdain,  he 
formed  the  resolution  of  gaining  possession  of  her  person,  if 
not  by  fair,  at  all  events  by  foul  means.  Accordingly,  hav- 
ing secured  the  aid  of  his  friend  Lord  Mohun,  a  man  even 
more  notoriously  profligate  than  himself,  on  a  certain  night 
they  posted  themselves,  with  some  hired  ruffians,  and  with  a 
-coach  in  waiting,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  residence  of  a 
Mr.  Page,  in  Prince's  Street,  Drury  Lane,  at  which  they  had 
ascertained  that  the  beautiful  actress  had  engaged  herself  to 
supper.  After  having  lurkejl  about  for  some  time,  the  street 
door  at  length  opened,  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  accompanied  by 
her  mother  and  brother,  and  attended  by  their  host  carrying 
a,  light,  made  her  appearance.  She  was  immediately  seized 
hold  of  by  Hill,  who  endeavoured,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
myrmidons,  to  force  her  into  the  coach  in  which  Lord  Mo- 
hun was  seated  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  each  hand.  Her 
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•violent  struggles,  however,  as  well  as  the  resistance  made 
by  her  mother,  who  flung  her  arms  round  her  daughter's 
waist  and  "passionately  clung  to  her,  kept  her  assailants  at 
bay  till  the  arrival  of  timely  assistance,  when,  the  subordinate 
actors  in  the  affair  having  hurried  off  in  different  directions, 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  conducted  by  her  deliverers  to  her 
house  in  Howard  Street.  Here  her  misfortunes  might  be 
supposed  to  have  ended,  at  least  for  the  night ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  Captain  Hill  and  Lord  Mohun,  on  the  pretext  of 
apologizing  for  their  misconduct,  not  only  attempted  to  force 
-their  way  into  the  house,  but,  failing  in  this  object,  sent  for 
wine  from  the  Horseshoe  Tavern,  in  Drury  Lane,  under  the 
influence  of  which  they  commenced  parading  up  and  down 
before  Mrs.  Bracegirdle's  residence  with  drawn  swords  in 
their  hands,  to  the  great  terror  of  its  inmates. 

The  tragical  part  of  the  story  has  yet  to  be  told.  Hill,  it 
appears,  had,  however  mistakenly,  attributed  the  rejection  of 
his  addresses  by  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  to  his  having  a  successful 
rival  in  the  person  of  the  handsome  and  admirable  actor, 
William  Mountfort,  who  was  her  fellow-performer  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  her  near  neighbour  in  Norfolk  Street.  Accordingly, 
frustrated  in  his  designs  of  obtaining  possession  of  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle's  person,  and  probably  disordered  by  the  wine 
he  had  drunk,  Hill  made  no  secret  of  his  determination  of 
wreaking  his  revenge  on  Mountfort.  With  proper  consider- 
ation, Mrs.  Bracegirdle  despatched  a  servant  to  Mountfort's 
house,  to  warn  him  of  the  danger ;  but  unfortunately  he  was 
not  at  home  at  the  time,  neither  did  his  wife  know  in 
what  quarter  he  was  likely  to  be  found 

Lord  Mohun  and  Captain  Hill,  it  appears,  had  not  long 
paraded  Howard  Street,  when  Mountfort,  who  had  just 
heard  of  the  attack  on  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  was  seen  turning 
the  corner  of  Norfolk  Street.  Addressing  himself  in  a 
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friendly  manner  to  Lord  Mohun,  who  is  said  to  have  ten- 
derly embraced  him,  he  expressed  his  regret  that  his  lord- 
ship should  have  been  induced  to  assist  such  a  "  pitiful  fel- 
low" as  Hill,  or  language  to  that  effect,  in  so  infamous  an 
outrage.  For  these  words  Hill  struck  him  a  violent  blow 
on  the  head  with  his  left  hand,  which  was  speedily  followed 
by  his  running  him  through  the  body  with  the  sword  which 
he  held  in  his  right  hand.  Mountfort  died  of  his  wounds 
the  next  day,  exculpating  Lord  Mohun  of  having  offered 
him  any  violence,  but  declaring  with  his  latest  breath  that 
he  was  struck  and  stabbed  by  Hill  before  he  had  time  to 
draw  his  sword  and  put  himself  in  an  attitude  of  defence. 
"  The  scene  of  this  sad  tragedy,"  writes  Mr.  Peter  Cunning- 
ham, "  was  that  part  of  Howard  Street  lying  between  Nor- 
folk Street  and  Surrey  Street."  Hill  contrived  to  evade 
justice  by  flight.  Lord  Mohun  was  tried  by  his  peers,  but 
from  want  of  sufficient  evidence  was  acquitted.  It  is  need- 
less to  remind  the  reader  that  a  few  years  afterwards  he  fell 
in  a  duel  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  Hyde  Park.  The 
house  in  which  the  unfortunate  Mountfort  lived  and  died 
was  on  the  east  side  of  Norfolk  Street,  two  doors  from  the 
south-west  corner  of  Howard  Street.  He  was  only  in  his 
thirty-fourth  year  when  he  died. 

Congreve,  the  poet,  lived  at  one  period  in  Howard  Street,, 
whence  he  removed  to  Surrey  Street,  where  his  solitude  was 
often  cheered  by  the  society  of  four  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  of  their  day — Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  and  Henrietta  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough.  To  the  last,  though  afflicted  with  gout  and  blind- 
ness, he  appears  to  have  affected  the  character  for  gallantry 
and  successful  intrigue  which  he  had  successfully  achieved 
in  his  more  youthful  days.  The  charming  verses  addressed 
to  him  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  are  well  known : — 
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"  And  when  the  long  hours  of  the  public  are  past, 
And  we  meet  with  champagne  and  a  chicken  at  last ; 
May  every  fond  pleasure  that  moment  endear, 
Be  banished  afar  both  discretion  and  fear ; 
Forgetting,  or  scorning,  the  airs  of  the  crowd, 
He  may  cease  to  be  formal,  and  I  to  be  proud  ; 
Till  lost  in  the  joy,  we  confess  that  we  live, 
And  he  may  be  rude,  and  yet  I  may  forgive." 

It  was  probably  in  Surrey  Street  that  Congreve  received 
his  well-known  visit  from  Voltaire,  when  the  latter  con- 
ceived so  much  disgust  atCongreve's  expressing  his  preference 
for  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  fashion  rather  than  that  of  a 
man  of  letters.  "If  you  had  been  so  unfortunate,"  said 
Voltaire,  "  as  to  have  been  a  mere  gentleman,  I  should  never 
have  taken  the  trouble  of  coming  to  see  you."  Congreve 
breathed  his  last  in  Surrey  Street  on  the  19th  of  January, 
1729. 

At  one  of  the  corner  houses  of  Surrey  Street,  lived  and 
died  Edward  Pierce,  eminent  as  a  sculptor  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.  Of  his  works,  however,  little  is  now 
known  but  that  he  carved  the  four  dragons  on  the  Monu- 
ment, and  a  rich  vase  at  Hampton  Court.  He  lies  buried  in 
the  neighbouring  chapel  of  St.  Mary-le-Savoy.  George  Sale, 
the  eminent  Oriental  scholar,  and  translator  of  the  Koran, 
also  died  in  Surrey  Street,  in  1736. 

Parallel  with  Surrey  Street  is  Strand  Lane,  spoken  of  by 
Stow  as  "  a  lane  or  way  down  to  the  landing-place  on  the 
bank  of  Thames."  In  the  "  Spectator  "  there  is  an  interest- 
ing notice  of  the  landing  here  of  boats  laden  with  apricots 
and  melons,  for  the  supply  of  Covent  Garden.  At  No.  5, 
Strand  Lane,  may  be  seen  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics 
of  antiquity  existing  in  London — a  Roman  bath,  about  thir- 
teen feet  long  and  six  broad — as  perfect  almost  as  when, 
two  thousand  years  ago,  the  Roman  bathed  in  its  clear  and 
refreshing  waters.  It  still  retains  its  pavement  of  Roman 
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brick,  and  even  a  portion  of  the  flight  of  steps  leading  into- 
it  still  remains.  The  pure  water  with  which  it  is  constantly 
fed  is  said  to  flow  from  the  neighbouring  spring,  or  holy 
well,  from  which  Holywell  Street  derives  its  name. 

Opposite  Strand  Lane  is  Newcastle  Street,  in  which — "  at 
the  corner-house  over  against  Strand  Bridge  " — lived,  in  the- 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  astrologer,  William  Lilly. 

Close  by  is  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  built  between 
the  years  1714  and  1717,  by  James  Gibbs,  the  architect 
of  St.  Martin's  Church  in  the  Fields.  The  old  church, 
which  was  pulled  down  by  the  Protector  Somerset  to 
make  room  for  his  new  palace,  stood  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Strand,  on  the  site  of  the  east  end  of  the  present 
Somerset  House.  The  modern  church  has  had  its  detrac- 
tors as  well  as  its  admirers;  its  chief  defects  being  its. 
profuse  and  confused  ornaments,  and  the  steeple  being 
too  lofty  for  the  size  of  the  building.  The  fa9ade  and 
tower  have  much  merit.  The  interior  of  the  church  is 
striking,  and  the  pulpit-  beautifully  carved. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  proclamation  of  peace  in  1802,  a 
serious  accident  occurred  at  this  church.  As  the  heralds 
were  passing  by,  a  person  on  its  roof  happening  to  press 
heavily  against  one  of  the  large  stone  urns  with  which  it 
was  ornamented,  the  latter  suddenly  gave  way  and  was  pre- 
cipitated among  the  dense  mass  of  spectators  below,  of  whom 
three  were  taken  up  dead,  and  several  were  seriously 
injured.  So  great  was  the  force  of  the  fall,  that  the  urn 
buried  itself  more  than  a  foot  deep  in  the  ground.  The  person 
who  was  the  cause  of  the  accident  providentially  escaped 
with  his  life  by  being  able  to  preserve  his  equilibrium ;  yet 
such  was  the  effect  which  the  incident  produced  on  his  ner- 
vous system,  that  he  immediately  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  from, 
which  it  was  some  time  before  he  recovered. 
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Near  St.  Mary's  Church,  apparently  between  the  end 
of  Drury  Lane,  and  the  east  end  of  Somerset  House,  stood 
anciently  a  stone  cross,  "  whereof,"  writes  Stow, "  I  read  that 
in  the  year  1294,  and  divers  other  times,  the  justices  itine- 
rant sat  without  London."  On  the  site  of  the  present  church, 
rose  anciently  the  famous  Maypole. 

"Amidst  the  area  wide,  they  took  their  stand, 
Where  the  tall  Maypole  once  o'erlooked  the  Strand  ; 
But  now,  as  Anne  and  piety  ordain, 
A  church  collects  the  saints  of  Drury  Lane." 

Duntiad. 

In  1644,  the  Parliament  having  decreed  that  "all  and 
singular  Maypoles  be  taken  down,"  the  Maypole  in  the 
Strand  shared  the  fate  of  its  brethren,  but,  at  the  Restora- 
tion of  Charles  the  Second,  was  re-erected  in  the  midst  of 
a  vast  concourse  of  delighted  people.  Streamers  waved, 
drums  beat,  and  trumpets  sounded;  while  the  morrice- 
dancers,  "finely  decked  with  purple  scarfs,  in  their  half 
shirts,"  danced  round  and  round  it  with  their  ancient 
music  of  tabor  and  pipe.  "At  the  Strand,  near  Drury 
Lane,"  writes  Aubrey,  "  was  set  up  the  most  prodigious  one 
for  height  that  was  ever  seen.  They  were  fain,  I  remem- 
ber, to  have  the  assistance  of  the  sea-man's  art  to  elevate  it. 
That  which  remains  (being  broken  with  a  high  wind,  I 
think  about  1672)  is  but  two  parts  of  three  of  the  whole 
height  from  the  ground,  besides  what  is  in  the  earth."  The 
Maypole  in  the  Strand  is  said  to  have  been  re-erected  at 
the  expense  of  John  Clarges,  blacksmith,  the  father  of  the 
notorious  Anne  Clarges,  the  mistress  and  afterwards  the  wife 
of  George  Monk,  the  great  Duke  of  Albemarle.  It  was 
taken  down  in  1717,  when  it  was  presented  by  the  parish 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  caused  it  to  be  erected  in  Wan- 
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stead  Park,  where  it  was  converted  to  the  honourable  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  largest  telescope  then  known. 

The  open  space  in  which  the  Maypole  stood  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  stand  for.  hackney-coaches  established  in 
London.  To  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  Mr.  Garrard  writes,  in 
1634 : — "  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  any  new  thing  that 
comes  up  amongst  us,  though  never  so  trivial.  Here  is  one 
Captain  Baily  :  he  hath  been  a  sea-captain,  but  now  lives  on 
the  land,  about  this  City,  where  he  tries  experiments.  He 
hath  erected,  according  to  his  ability,  some  four  hackney- 
coaches,  put  his  men  in  livery,  and  appointed  them  to  stand 
at  the  Maypole  in  the  Strand,  giving  them  instructions  at 
what  rates  to  carry  men  into  several  parts  of  the  town, 
where  all  day  they  may  be  had.  Other  hackney-men  seeing 
this  way,  they  flocked  to  the  same  places  and  perform  their 
journeys  at  the  same  rate;  so  that  sometimes  there  is 
twenty  of  them  together,  which  disperse  up  and  down,  that 
they  and  others  are  had  everywhere,  as  watermen  are  to  be 
had  by  the  water-side.  Everybody  is  much  pleased  with 
it;  for  whereas  before  coaches  could  not  be  had  but  at 
great  rates,  now  a  man  may  have  one  much  cheaper." 

In  1677  a  mysterious  duel  was  fought  under  the  Maypole 
in  the  Strand,  in  which  one  of  the  combatants,  a  Mr.  Robert 
Percival,  second  son  of  Sir  John  Percival,  baronet,  was 
killed.  His  contemporaries  describe  him  as  a  youth  of 
extraordinary  abilities,  but  addicted  to  excesses  which  led 
him  to  his  violent  end.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty  years 
of  age  he  is  said  to  have  fought  no  fewer  than  nineteen  duels. 
His  body  was  discovered  under  the  Maypole  with  a  deep  wound 
under  its  ]eft  breast;  his  drawn  sword  lying  bloody  beside  him. 
The  name  of  his  antagonist  was  never  ascertained.  Near 
his  body,  indeed,  was  found  a  hat  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  in 
it,  which  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  celebrated  Beau 
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Fielding,  but  there  was  no  evidence  to  bring  it  home  to  him. 
A  little  before  his  tragical  end,  Percival  is  said  to  have  been 
visited  by  his  own  spectre — "  bloody  and  ghastly  " — whicli 
so  affected  him  that  he  fell  into  a  swoon.  "Upon  his 
recovery,"  writes  Granger,  "he  went  immediately  to  Sir 
Robert  Southwell,  his  uncle,  to  whom  he  related  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  ghostly  appearance,  which  were  recorded, 
word  for  [word,  by  the  late  Lord  Egmont,  as  he  received 
them  from  the  mouth  of  Sir  Robert,  who  communicated 
them  to  him  a  little  before  his  death." 

In  the  Strand,  opposite  to  Somerset  House,  on  the  25th  of 
December,  1712,  died  in  great  distress,  occasioned  by  a 
career  of  indolence,  intemperance,  and  a  love  of  pleasure,  Dr. 
William  King,  the  friend  of  Swift,  and  the  author  of  several 
satirical  and  humorous  poems  which  are  not  yet  forgotten. 
At  the  bar  of  the  Somerset  Coffee  House,  at  the  east  corner 
of  the  entrance  to  King's  College,  the  letters  of  Junius  were 
occasionally  left. 

"  Over  against "  Catherine  Street,  at  the  sign  of  the  Shak- 
speare's  Head,  Jacob  Tonson  at  one  period  carried  on  his 
business  as  a  bookseller.  It  was  afterwards  successively 
occupied  by  Millar  and  Cadell,  two  of  the  most  eminent  pub- 
lishers of  the  last  century. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  between  Wellington  Street 
and Burleigh Street,  stood  old  Exeter  'Change,  famous  inV>ur 
time  for  its  exhibition  of  wild  beasts,  but  described  in  the 
last  century  as  containing  "  two  walks  below  stairs,  and  as 
many  above ;  with  shops  on  each  side  for  sempsters,  mil- 
liners, hosiers,  &c.,  the  builders  judging  it  would  come  in 
great  request."  It  was  in  Exeter  'Change  that  the  remains 
of  Gay,  the  poet,  rested  in  the  interim  between  his  death  at 
the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  in  Burlington 
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Gardens,  and  their  interment  in  Westminster  Abbey.  "  His 
body,"  we  are  told,  "  was  brought  by  the  company  of  up- 
holders from  the  Duke  of  Queensberry's  to  Exeter  'Change 
in  the  Strand,  whence,  after  lying  in  very  decent  state,  it 
was  drawn  in  a  hearse  trimmed  with  plumes  of  black  and 
white  feathers,  attended  with  three  mourning  coaches  and 
six  horses,  to  Westminster  Abbey,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening."  The  pall-bearers  were  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
Lord  Cornbury,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Berkeley,  General  Dormer, 
Mr.  Gore,  and  Pope.  Exeter  'Change  was  built  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  on  the  site  of  part 
of  the  residence  of  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  and  was  taken 
down  in  1829,  to  make  room  for  modern  improvements. 

Nearly  opposite  Exeter  Hall  are  Beaufort  Buildings,  so 
called  from  having  been  built  on  the  site  of  Worcester  House, 
the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort.  At  the  corner-house 
lived  Lillie,  the  perfumer,  commemorated  in  the  "  Tatler " 
and  "  Spectator."  In  Beaufort  Buildings  also  lived  at  one 
period  the  illustrious  novelist,  Henry  Fielding,  and  here, 
in  1685,  Aaron  Hill,  the  poet  and  dramatic  writer,  was 
born. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Strand  are  Salisbury  Street  and 
Cecil  Street,  running  parallel  with  each  other,  erected  on  the 
site  of  Cecil  House,  built  by  Robert  Cecil,  first  Earl  of 
Salisbury.  In  Cecil  Street,  and  afterwards  in  Salisbury 
Street,  lived  the  mountebank  and  astrologer,  John  Partridge. 
After  his  death  we  find  an  advertisement  setting  forth  that 
"  Dr.  Partridge's  night-drops,  night-pills,  &c.,  and  other 
medicines  of  his  own  preparing,  continue  to  be  sold  as  before 
by  his  widow,  at  the  Blue  Ball,  in  Salisbury  Street,  near 
the  Strand."  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
Dr.  Wollaston  was  residing  at  No.  18,  Cecil  Street. 

To  the  west  of  Salisbury  Street  is  Durham  Street,  occu- 
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pying  the  site  of  the  ancient  London  residence  of  the 
Bishops  of  Durham.  Here,  on  the  site  of  its  stables,  was 
erected,  in  1608,  the  New  Exchange,  rendered  classic  ground 
by  Dryden,  Wycherley,  and  Etherege.  Its  opening  took 
place  with  great  ceremony  in  the  presence  of  James  the 
First  and  the  royal  family.  It  consisted  of  a  large  area  both 
below  and  above,  called  the  Upper  and  Lower  Walk,  in 
which  were  rows  of  shops  or  stalls,  chiefly  occupied  by 
milliners  and  sempstresses.  Like  the  Royal  Exchange,  it 
long  continued  to  be  the  resort  of  the  fashionable,  the  idle, 
and  the  gay.  The  Lower  Walk  in  the  days  of  Charles  the 
Second  was  not  only  a  fashionable  promenade,  but  also  a 
favourite  place  of  assignation.  At  the  New  Exchange,  Pepys 
mentions  his  purchasing  sarcenet  petticoats,  with  "black 
broad  lace  round  the  bottom  and  before,"  for  his  pretty  wife ; 
and  here  the  "  Spectator  "  ridicules  the  young Jbp  of  the  day 
who  cannot  buy  a  pair  of  gloves,  but  he  is  "  straining  for 
some  ingenious  ribaldry  to  say  to  the  young  woman  who 
helps  them  on."  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  country 
gentlemen  brought  their  wives  and  daughters  to  London, 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  lodgings  for  them  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  New  Exchange,  as  being  the  centre 
of  the  world  of  fashion. 

In  the  New  Exchange  a  tragical  affair  occurred  in  1654. 
A  Mr.  Gerard,  having  met  with  some  affront  in  the  public 
promenade  from  Don  Pantaleon  de  Saa,  a  Knight  of  Malta, 
and  brother  to  the  Portuguese  Ambassador,  resented  it  in 
such  insulting  terms  that  the  Portuguese  determined  on  a 
deadly  revenge.  Accordingly,  the  next  day  he  repaired  to 
the  Exchange  with  some  hired  bravoes,  who,  unfortunately 
mistaking  another  gentleman  for,  Mr.  Gerard,  stabbed  him 
to  death  while  walking  with  his  sister  on  one  side  of  him 
and  his  mistress  on  the  other.  The  assassins,  including  Don 
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Pantaleon,  were  tried,  found  guilty,  and  executed.  In  the 
mean  time  it  had  so  happened  that  Mr.  Gerard  had  been 
arrested  for  his  share  in  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  to  seize  on  the  Tower  of  London.  He,  too, 
was  tried  and  found  guilty  ;  and  by  a  singular  coincidence 
— or,  as  Lord  Clarendon  styles  it,  "  a  veiy  exemplary  piece 
of  justice" — Gerard  and  Pantaleon  suffered  on  the  same 
scaffold.  Gerard  set  his  antagonist  an  example  of  intrepidity 
which  the  other  was  slow  in  following.  "  Don  Pantaleon," 
writes  Clarendon,  "  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower 
Hill  as  soon  as  Mr.  Gerard  was  executed,  where  he  lost  his 
head  with  less  grace  than  his  antagonist  had  done." 

A  strange  and  romantic  story  in  connection  with  the  New 
Exchange  is  related  both  by  Pennant  and  Walpole.  "  Above 
stairs,"  writes  the  former,  "  sat,  in  the  character  of  a  mil- 
liner, the  reduced  Duchess  of  Tyrconnel,  wife  to  Richard 
Talbot,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  under  James  the  Second. 
A  female,  suspected  to  have  been  his  duchess,  after  his 
death  supported  herself  for  a  few  days  (till  she  was  known 
and  otherwise  provided  for),  by  the  little  trade  of  this  place, 
and  had  delicacy  enough  to  wish  not  to  be  detected.  She 
sat  in  a  white  mask  and  a  white  dress,  and  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  White  Milliner"  This  was  the  beautiful 
coquette,  Frances  Jennings,  whose  frolics  and  whose  charms 
are  painted  in  such  lively  colours  in  the  pages  of  De  Gram- 
mont,  and  to  whom  both  Charles  the  Second  and  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  severally  made  dishonourable  love.  That 
the  story  of  her  being  reduced  to  seek  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence as  a  milliner  in  the  New  Exchange  is  not  only 
apocryphal,  but  untrue,  we  firmly  believe.  The  fact  is  an 
unquestionable  one,  that  she  enjoyed  a  small  pension  from 
the  French  court,  as  well  as  a  jointure  on  some  Irish  pro- 
perty ;  and  though  we  learn  from  the  letters  of  her  brother- 
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in-law,  the  great  Duke  of  Maryborough,  that  the  latter  was 
very  irregularly  paid,  yet,  under  all  the  circumstances,  and 
also  with  the  claims  which  she  had  on  the  generosity  of  the 
exiled  monarch,  James  the  Second,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
believe  that  one  of  such  high  connections  was  ever  reduced 
to  absolute  want.  Moreover,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  not- 
withstanding his  notorious  penuriousness,  would  scarcely 
have  allowed  his  sister-in-law  to  descend  to  so  degraded  a 
position.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  she  lived  upon  bad 
terms  with  her  sister,  the  haughty  Duchess,  but  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  private  letters  has  gone 
far  to  disprove  the  fact.  At  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  the  New  Exchange  had  ceased  to  be  the  resort 
of  the  fashionable  world,  and  in  1737  it  was  razed  to  the 
ground. 

Opposite  to  Durham  Street,  formerly  Durham  Yard,  ad- 
joining No.  418  in  the  Strand,  may  be  seen  a  small  passage 
which  bears  the  name  of  Exchange  Court.  It  leads  into  an 
obscure  area,  in  which  is  a  public  house  of  venerable  ap- 
pearance, bearing  the  name  of  the  "  Old  Thatched  House." 
Till  within  a  few  years  an  inscription  informed  us  that  this 
was  once  the  dairy  of  Nell  Gwynn. 

In  Durham  Yard,  David  Garrick,  previously  to  his  be- 
coming an  actor,  was  engaged  in  the  wine  trade  with  his 
brother  Peter. 

*  In  Durham  Yard  resided  Mother  Beaulie,  a  notorious  pro- 
curess in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second.  Her  house  is  said 
to  have  been  frequented  by  Maurice  Tellier,  Archbishop  of 
Rheims.  when  he  came  to  England  with  Cre*qui,  in  1677,  to 
treat  concerning  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  of  France 
with  the  Princess  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
York. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  letter  dated  31st  March,  1741,  inci- 
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dentally  mentions  that  he  had  recently  "removed  to  the 
'  Black  Boy,'  in  the  Strand,  over  against  Durham  Yard." 

A  great  portion  of  the  site  of  old  Durham  Palace  is  now 
occupied  by  the  range  of  buildings  known  as  the  Adelphi, 
erected  by  two  brothers — whence  the  word  Adelphi,  or 
AAEA&OI — of  the  names  of  Robert  and  John  Adam ;  from 
whom  Robert  Street,  John  Street,  and  Adam  Street  derive 
their  names.  In  the  centre  house  of  Adelphi  Terrace,  over- 
looking the  Thames  (No.  5),  lived  and  died  David  Garrick, 
whose  death,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  "  eclipsed  the 
gaiety  of  nations."  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Hannah 
More's  letters  is  that  in  which  she  describes  her  visit  to  her 
friend  Mrs.  Garrick,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  great 
actor.  "  She  was  prepared  for  meeting  me,"  writes  Hannah 
More ;  "  she  ran  into  my  arms,  and  we  both  remained  silent 
for  some  minutes ;  at  last  she  whispered — '  I  have  this  mo- 
ment embraced  his  coffin,  and  you  come  next.'  She  soon 
recovered  herself,  and  said  with  great  composure — 'The 
goodness  of  God  to  me  is  inexpressible ;  I  desired  to  die, 
but  it  is  His  will  that  I  should  live,  and  He  has  convinced 
me  He  will  not  let  my  life  be  quite  miserable,  for  He  gives' 
astonishing  strength  to  my  body  and  grace  to  my  heart ! — 
neither  do  I  deserve ;  but  I  am  thankful  for  both.'  She 
thanked  me  a  thousand  times  for  such  a  real  act  of  friend- 
ship, and  bade  me  be  comforted,  for  it  was  God's  will 

I  paid  a  melancholy  visit  to  the  coffin  yesterday,"  adds  Han- 
nah More,  "  where  I  found  food  for  meditation,  till  the  mind 
bursts  with  thinking.  His  new  house  is  not  so  pleasant  as 
Hampton,  nor  so  splendid  as  the  Adelphi,  but  it  is  commo- 
dious enough  for  all  the  wants  of  its  inhabitant ;  and  besides, 
it  is  so  quiet  that  he  will  never  be  disturbed  till  the  eternal 
morning,  and  never  till  then  will  a  sweeter  voice  than  his 
own  be  heard.  May  he  then  find  mercy !  They  are  pre- 
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paring  to  hang  the  house  with  black,  for  he  is  to  lie  in  state 
till  Monday."  During  the  time  that  preparations  were 
making  for  the  funeral,  Mrs.  Garrick  remained  at  the  house 
of  a  friend,  but  immediately  after  the  ceremony  she  re- 
turned to  the  Adelphi.  "  On  Wednesday  night,"  continues 
Hannah  More,  "we  came  to  the  Adelphi — to  this  house 
She  bore  it  with  great  tranquillity ;  but  what  was  my  sur- 
prise to  see  her  go  alone  into  the  chamber  and  bed  in  which 
he  had  died  that  day  fortnight !  She  had  a  delight  in  it 
beyond  expression.  I  asked  her  the  next  day  how  she  went 
through  it ;  she  told  me,  Very  well ;  that  she  first  prayed 
with  great  composure,  then  went  and  kissed  the  dear  bed, 
and  got  into  it  with  a  sad  pleasure." 

It  was  not  till  upwards  of  two  years  after  her  husband's 
death  that  Mrs.  Garrick  again  opened  her  house  in  the 
Adelphi  to  that  intellectual  circle  with  which  the  great  actor 
had  delighted  to  surround  himself.  Boswell,  speaking  of  the 
20th  of  April,  1781,  observes — "  Mrs.  Garrick  had  this  day, 
for  the  first  time  since  his  death,  a  select  party  of  his  friends 
to  dine  with  her.  The  company  was  Miss  Hannah  More, 
who  lived  with  her,  and  whom  she  called  her  chaplain ;  Mrs. 
Boscawen,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr. 
Burney,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  myself.  We  found  ourselves  very 
elegantly  entertained  at  her  house  in  the  Adelphi,  where  I 
have  passed  many  a  pleasing  hour  with  him  '  who  gladdened 
life.'  She  looked  well,  talked  of  her  husband  with  compla- 
cency ;  and  while  she  cast  her  eyes  on  his  portrait  which 
hung  over  the  chimney-piece,  said,  that '  death  was  now  the 
most  agreeable  object  to  her.'  The  very  semblance  of  David 
Garrick  was  cheering."  Boswell  informs  us,  that  after 
having  quitted  the  house,  Johnson  and  he  remained  a  short 
time  by  the  rails  of  the  Adelphi,  looking  on  the  Thames.  "  I 
.said  to  him  with  some  emotion,"  writes  Boswell,  "  that  I  was 
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now  thinking  of  two  friends  we  had  lost,  who  once  lived  in 
the  buildings  behind  us,  Beauclerk  and  Garrick.  '  Ay,  Sir/ 
said  he,  tenderly,  '  and  two  such  friends  as  cannot  be  sup- 
plied.' " 

Garrick  expired  on  the  20th  of  January,  1779,  in  the  back 
room  of  the  first  floor.  Forty- three  years  afterwards,  in 
October,  1822,  his  venerable  widow,  the  once  beautiful  and 
celebrated  Violette,  quietly  breathed  her  last,  while  seated 
in  her  arm-chair,  in  the  front  drawing-room  of  the  same 
house. 

In  John  Street,  Adelphi,  are  the  apartments  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  established  on  the  22nd  March,  1754.  "  The  great 
room  of  the  society,"  we  are  told,  "  was  for  several  years  the 
place  where  many  persons  chose  to  try,  or  to  display,  their 
oratorial  abilities.  Dr.  Goldsmith,  I  remember,  made  an 
attempt  at  a  speech,  but  was  obliged  to  sit  down  in  con- 
fusion. I  once  heard  Dr.  Johnson  speak  there,  upon  a  sub- 
ject relative  to  mechanics,  with  a  propriety,  perspicuity,  and 
energy  which  excited  general  admiration."*  Here  are  to 
be  seen  the  six  famous  pictures  by  James  Barry,  which  alone 
render  it  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  William  Wilberforce,  when 
a  young  man,  lived  in  the  Adelphi. 

To  the  west  of  the  Adelphi  are  York  Buildings,  deriving 
their  name  from  the  palace  of  the  Archbishops  of  York, 
which  anciently  occupied  their  site.  These  buildings  con- 
sist chiefly  of  George  Street,  Villiers  Street,  Duke  Street,  and 
Buckingham  Street,  so  called  from  the  last  inhabitant  of  this 
princely  palace,  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  As 
Pennant  observes — "  Even  the  particle  of  is  not  forgotten, 
being  preserved  in  Of-alley."  At  the  end  of  Buckingham 
Street  still  stands  the  beautiful  gateway  or  water-entrance 
to  York  House,  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones. 

*  Kippis,  Biog.  Brit.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  266. 
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The  house  in  York  Buildings,  occupied  by  Peter  the  Great, 
during  his  visit  to  London  in  1698,  is  said  to  have  been  the- 
one  in  the  east  corner  of  Buckingham  Street,  overlooking  the 
Thames.  It  has  been  since  rebuilt.  William  the  Third,  who 
was  unremitting  in  his  attentions  to  his  illustrious  visitor,. 
more  than  once  paid  a  social  visit  to  the  Czar  at  his  apart- 
ments in  York  Buildings.  During  one  of  those  interviews 
there  occurred  an  incident  which,  in  a  more  stately  and 
polished  court,  would  have  been  strangely  subversive  of 
courtly  decorum.  "  The  King,"  writes  the  second  Lord 
Dartmouth,  "  made  the  Czar  a  visit,  in  which  an  odd  inci- 
dent happened.  The  Czar  had  a  favourite  monkey  which 
sat  upon  the  back  of  his  chair.  As  soon  as  the  King  was  sat 
down,  the  monkey  jumped  upon  him  in  some  wrath,  which 
discomposed  the  whole  ceremonial,  and  most  part  of  the  time 
was  afterwards  spent  in  apologies  for  the  monkey's  misbe- 
haviour." 

It  was  not  improbably  in  the  crowded  thoroughfare  of  the 
Strand  that  the  following  still  more  amusing  adventure 
occurred  to  the  Czar.  He  was  one  day,  we  are  told,  walking 
in  one  of  the  streets  of  London,  with  the  Marquis  of  Car- 
marthen, who  had  been  selected  to  be  his  cicerone,  when  a. 
porter,  bearing  a  heavy  weight  upon  his  back,  pushed  against 
him  with  so  much  violence  as  to  overturn  him  in  the  kenneL 
In  the  highest  degree  irritated,  the  Czar,  immediately  that 
he  recovered  his  legs,  made  a  rush  at  the  offender,  with  the 
intention  of  striking  him.  Lord  Carmarthen,  however,  ap- 
prehending that  in  a  pugilistic  encounter  the  porter  would 
in  all  probability  have  the  advantage,  interfered  with  so 
much  promptitude  as  to  prevent  further  hostilities.  Turn- 
ing angrily  to  the  porter — "  Do  you  know,"  said  the  Marquis, 
"  that  this  is  the  Czar  ?"  The  man's  countenance  lighted  up 
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with  an  impudent  grin : — "  Czar !"  he  said,  "  we  are  all  Czars 
here." 

The  large  building  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Bucking- 
ham Street  was  once  the  residence  of  Samuel  Pepys,  who 
took  up  his  abode  here  in  1684.  This  house  has  since  been 
inhabited  by  Etty,  the  Royal  Academician,  and  Stanfield,  the 
landscape  painter. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second^ 
•Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset — 

"  The  best  good  man,  with  the  worst-natured  muse  " — 

resided  in  Buckingham  Street,  and  in  this  street,  near  the 
water-side,  a  still  more  celebrated  man,  Robert  Harley,  Earl 
of  Oxford,  was  residing  in  1708.  John  Henderson,  the  actor, 
died  in  Buckingham  Street  in  1785. 

In  Villiers  Street  the  virtuous  and  high-minded  John 
Evelyn  was  at  one  period  a  resident.  "  On  the  17th  of  No- 
vember, 1683,"  he  writes,  "I  took  a  house  in  Villiers 
Street,  York  Buildings,  for  the  winter,  having  many  impor- 
tant concerns  to  dispatch,  and  for  the  education  of  my 
daughters."  Sir  Richard  Steele  was  residing  in  this  street  in 
1721. 

Close  to  Villiers  Street,  on  the  site  of  the  great  Charing 
•Cross  Railway  Station  stood  till  recently  Hungerford  Market, 
so  called  from  the  once  neighbouring  town  mansion  of  theHun- 
gerfords  of  Fairleigh,  in  Somersetshire.  Running  parallel  with 
Villiers  Street  is  Craven  Street,  at  No.  7  in  which  street  the 
great  philosopher  Benjamin  Franklin  lived  during  the  most 
momentous  period  of  his  residence  in  England,  and  here  was 
visited  and  consulted  by  the  great  Lord  Chatham.  It  has 
only  recently  been  rebuilt.  At  No.  27,  James  Smith,  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses,"  breathed  his  last 
on  the  24th  December,  1839.  The  following  pleasing  trifle, 
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•composed  by  him  during  his  residence  in  this  street,  is  per- 
haps familiar  to  most  of  our  readers  : — 

"  In  Craven  Street,  Strand,  ten  attorneys  find  place, 
And  ten  dark  coal-barges  are  moored  at  its  base ; 
Fly,  Honesty,  fly  !  seek  some  safer  retreat, 
For  there's  craft  in  the  river  and  craft  in  the  street." 

This  epigram  drew  from  Sir  George  Rose  the  following 
retort,  said  to  have  been  written  extempore  at  a  dinner- 
party:— 

"  Why  should  Honesty  fly  to  some  safer  retreat, 

From  attorneys  and  barges  ? — 'od  rot  'em  ! 
For  the  lawyers  are  just  at  the  top  of  the  street, 
And  the  barges  tare  just  at  the  bottom." 

In  Craven  Street  the  Reverend  James  Hackman  was 
lodging  at  the  time  when  he  shot  Miss  Ray  under  the 
Piazza  of  Covent  Garden. 

*The  house  adjoining  Northumberland  House,  on  the 
Strand  side,  was  long  the  official  residence  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  time  being.  Here  resided  Sir  Harry  Vane 
the  elder,  at  the  period  when  he  held  that  appointment 
under  Charles  the  First,  and  here  lived  Sir  Edward  Nicholas 
when  Secretary  of  State  to  Charles  the  Second. 

In  Hartshorn  Lane,  now  Northumberland  Street,  the 
parents  of  Ben  Jonson  were  residing  at  the  time  when  the 
future  dramatist  attended  "  a  private  school "  in  the  church 
of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.  "  Though  I  cannot,"  writes 
Fuller,  "  with  all  my  industrious  inquiry,  find  him  in  his 
cradle,  I  can  fetch  him  from  his  long  coats.  When  a  little 
child  he  lived  in  Hartshorn  Lane,  near  Charing  Cross,  where 
his  mother  married  a  bricklayer  for  her  second  husband." 
At  the  south  end  of  Northumberland  Street,  near  the  Thames, 
-stood  the  residence  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  whose  posi- 
tion as  an  opulent  timber  merchant  led  to  his  appointment 
to  the  magistracy  and  to  his  untimely  fate. 
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-VTORTHUMBEKLAND  House  stands  on  the  site  of  a 
1  T|  chapel,  or  hospital,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Third  by  William  Marshal,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
by  whom  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Rouncivall,  and  con- 
stituted by  him  an  appanage  to  the  priory  of  Roncesvalles, 
in  Navarre.  It  was  suppressed  by  Henry  the  Fifth  among 
the  alien  priories,  but  was  afterwards  restored  by  Edward 
the  Fourth.  Shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monastic 
houses,  the  ground  on  which  it  s£ood  was  granted  by  Edward 
the  Sixth  to  Sir  Thomas  Ca warden. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  property  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  notorious  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  North- 
ampton— second  son  of  the  gifted  and  ill-fated  Earl  of 
Surrey — who,  about  the  year  1605,  erected  a  mansion  on 
the  spot  after  the  designs,  it  is  said,  of  Bernard  Jansen  and 
Gerard  Christmas,  two  well-known  architects  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First.  It  seems  not  improbable,  however,  that 
the  Earl  had  himself  a  share  in  designing  the  edifice, 
inasmuch  as  Lloyd  informs  us  that  he  was  the  principal 
architect  of  his  country  mansion,  Audley  End. 
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The  story  of  the  founder  of  Northumberland  House  is  a 
somewhat  singular  one.  He  himself  used  to  relate  that, 
when  a  mere  infant,  it  was  predicted  to  his  father  by  an 
Italian  astrologer,  that  in  middle  life  his  son  would  be  so 
reduced  as  to  be  in  want  of  a  meal,  but  that  in  old  age  his 
wealth  would  be  abundant.  At  the  time  that  the  prediction 
was  made  there  certainly  appeared  but  little  likelihood 
that  a  scion  of  the  powerful  House  of  Howard  would  ever 
be  in  want ;  but  nevertheless  the  prediction  was  fulfilled. 
In  consequence  of  the  attainder  and  execution  of  his  grand- 
father, the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  his  family  became  so  impover- 
ished that,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Earl's  biographer,  he  was 
often  fain  "  to  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey."  It  was  observed 
of  him  by  one  of  his  adulators,  that  "  he  was  the  most  learned 
amongst  the  noble,  and  the  most  noble  amongst  the  learned ;" 
yet  every  other  contemporary  account  of  him  describes  him 
as  having  been  a  dangerous  and  insidious  man,  constantly  on 
the  watch  to  make  dupes  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  versed 
in  all  the  arts  of  "  cunning  flatteries "  and  intrigue.  It 
seems  not  improbable,  indeed,  that  in  Northumberland  House 
were  hatched  those  dark  designs  which  led  to  the  divorce  of 
his  abandoned  niece,  the  Countess  of  Essex,  from  her  youth- 
ful lord,  and  to  the  subsequent  frightful  murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury.  That  Northampton,  notwithstanding  he 
Tiad  attained  to  his  seventieth  year,  was  deeply  and  darkly 
implicated  in  these  infamous  intrigues,  there  can  be  little 
doubt ;  indeed,  Sir  Jervis  Elways,  in  his  dying  moments  on 
the  scaffold,  passionately  charged  him  with  having  "  drawn 
him  into  the  villainy  which  brought  him  to  that  shameful 
end."  The  Earl's  death  took  place  at  Northampton  House, 
as  Northumberland  House  was  then  styled,  on  the  loth  of 
June,  1614,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Almost  in 
his  last  moments  he  addressed  a  remarkable  letter  to  his 
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companion  in  crime,  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  in  which  not 
only  do  we  find  no  reference  to  the  fearful  crime  in  which 
they  were  believed  to  have  been  joint  actors,  but  the  letter 
is  altogether  that  of  a  kind 'and  thoughtful  person.  After 
having  preferred  a  few  requests  for  certain  faithful  followers 
whom  he  was  about  to  leave  unprovided  for,  he  writes — 
"  Assurance  from  your  Lordship,  that  you  will  effect  those 
final  requests,  shall  send  my  spirit  out  of  this  transitory 
tabernacle  with  as  much  comfort  and  content  as  the  bird 
flies  to  the  mountain."  And  he  concludes — "  Farewell,  noble 
lord ;  and  the  last  farewell  in  the  last  letter  that  ever  I  look 
to  write  to  any  man.  I  presume  confidently  on  your  favour 
in  these  poor  suits,  and  will  be,  both  living  and  dying,  your 
affectionate  friend  and  servant,  H.  Northampton" 

On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  Northumber- 
land House  passed  into  the  possession  of  his  nephew,  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  whose  profligate  political  intrigues 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First  are  but  too  well  known. 
From  this  period  it  continued  to  be  the  London  residence  of 
the  Earls  of  Suffolk  till  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Theophilus  the  second  Earl,  with  Algernon  Percy,  tenth 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  when  it  passed,  as  a  part  of  the 
portion  of  the  bride,  into  the  hands  of  the  Percys,  and 
thenceforward  became  known  as  Northumberland  House. 

Evelyn,  in  his  "  Diary,"  mentions  a  visit  which  he  paid 
to  Northumberland  House  in  June,  1658.  Under  its  roof, 
too,  it  was  that,  two  years  afterwards,  General  Monk  carried 
on  those  famous  intrigues  which  led  to  the  restoration  of  the 
House  of  Stuart. 

Horace  Walpole  in  his  delightful  letters  has  bequeathed 
us  more  than  one  interesting  account  of  visits  paid  by  him 
to  Northumberland  House.  Hence,  for  instance,  he  de- 
scribes himself  sallying  forth  with  a  merry  party  to  visit  the 
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haunts  of  the  famous  ghost  in  Cock  Lane ;  while  on  another 
occasion  he  gives  us  a  graphic  description  of  an  unlucky 
dinner  at  which  he  happened  to  be  guest  at  this  princely 
mansion,  in  April,  1765.  "  Now  for  my  disaster,"  he  writes 
to  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  "You  will  laugh  at  it,  ^though 
it  was  woeful  to  me.  I  was  to  dine  at  Northumberland 
House,  and  went  a  little  after  four.  There  I  found  the 
Countess,  Lady  Betty  Mekinsy,  Lady  Straff ord;  my  Lady 
Finlater,  who  was  never  out  of  Scotland  before,  a  tall  lad  of 
fifteen  her  son ;  Lord  Drogheda,  and  Mr.  Worseley.  At  five 
arrived  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  said  the  Lords  had  begun  to  read 
the  Poor  Bill,  which  would  take  at  least  two  hours,  and 
perhaps  would  debate  it  afterwards.  We  concluded  dinner 
would  be  called  for,  it  not  being  very  precedented  for  ladies 
to  wait  for  gentlemen.  No  such  thing.  Six  o'clock  came ; 
seven  o'clock  came ;  our  coaches  came — well !  we  sent  them 
away,  and  excuses  were  we  were  engaged.  Still  the  Countess's 
heart  did  not  relent,  nor  uttered  a  syllable  of  apology.  We- 
wore  out  the  wind  and  the  weather,  the  opera  and  the  playr 
Mrs.  Cornely's  and  Almack's,  and  every  topic  that  would  do 
in  a  formal  circle.  We  hinted,  represented — in  vain.  The 
clock  struck  eight.  My  lady  at  last  said  she  would  go  and 
order  dinner,  but  it  was  a  good  half-hour  before  it  appeared. 
We  then  sat  down  to  a  table  for  fourteen  covers,  but  instead 
of  substantiate,  there  was  nothing  but  a  profusion  of  plates- 
striped  red,  green,  and  yellow,  gilt  plate,  blacks,  and  uni- 
forms !  My  Lady  Finlater,  who  had  never  seen  those  em- 
broidered dinners,  nor  dined  after  three,  was  famished.  The 
first  course  stayed  as  long  as  possible,  in  hopes  of  the  Lords ; 
so  did  the  second.  The  dessert  at  last  arrived,  and  the 
middle  dish  was  actually  set  on  when  Lord  Finlater  and  Mr. 
Mackay  arrived.  Would  you  believe  it  ? — the  dessert  was 
remanded,  and  the  whole  first  course  brought  back  again ! 
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Stay,  I  have  not  done.  Just  as  the  second  first  course  had 
done  its  duty,  Lord  Northumberland,  Lord  Strafford,  and 
Mekinsy  came  in,  and  the  whole  began  a  third  time  !  Then 
the  second  course  and  the  dessert !  I  thought  we  should 
have  dropped  from  our  chairs  with  fatigue  and  fumes !  When 
the  clock  struck  eleven  we  were  asked  to  return  to  the 
drawing-room  and  drink  tea  and  coffee,  but  I  said  I  was  en- 
gaged to  supper,  and  came  home  to  bed.  My  dear  lord, 
think  of  four  hours  and  a  half  in  a  circle  of  mixed  company, 
and  three  great  dinners,  one  after  another,  without  interrup- 
tion ; — no,  it  exceeded  our  day  at  Lord  Archer's !" 

Northumberland  House  consisted  originally  of  only  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangle ;  it  not  having  been  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  Algernon,  the  tenth 
Earl,  erected  the  south,  or  river  front.  Of  the  original  edifice 
but  little  now  remains. 

Close  to  Northumberland  House  stood  Hungerford  House, 
which,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  the  residence  of 
the  Hungerfords  of  Fairleigh  Castle,  in  Somersetshire.  Its 
last  occupant  was  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  created  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Second,  in 
whose  lifetime  it  was  taken  down  and  converted  into  tene- 
ments and  a  market.  Over  the  old  market  was  a  large 
apartment  called  "  the  French  Church,"  which  was  after- 
wards used  as  the  parish  schoolroom  of  St.  Martin's-in-the 
Fields. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  magnificent  mansions 
in  the  Strand  was  York  House,  originally  the  inne,  or 
London  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  and  thence 
known  as  Norwich  House.  From  the  See  of  Norwich  it 
passed  by  exchange  into  the  hands  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Bennet  Holme,  in  Norfolk,  and  in  1535  became  the  property 
of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  husband  of  Mary, 
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daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh  and  widow  of  Louis  the 
Twelfth  of  France.  After  the  death  of  Henry,  the  second 
and  last  Duke,  Suffolk  Place,  as  it  was  then  styled,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary  was  granted  to  the  Archbishops  of  York,  who,  from  the 
time  that  Henry  the  Eighth  had  deprived  them  of  their 
palace  at  Whitehall,  had  possessed  no  fixed  residence  in 
London. 

For  many  years  we  find  York  House  the  residence  of  the 
Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal,  to  whom  it  was  probably  leased  by 
the  Archbishops  of  York.     Here  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  resided 
during  the  time  he  was  Lord  Keeper,  and  here,  in  1597,  he 
died.     Here  also  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton  breathed  his  last 
in  1616-17.1    Here  the  great  Lord  Bacon  first  saw  the  light ; 
and  here,  on  his  succeeding  Egerton  as  Lord  Chancellor,  he 
again  took  up  his  abode  in  the  home  of  his  boyhood.     Sub- 
sequently, when  the  Duke  of  Lennox  would  have  persuaded 
him  to  part  with  York  House,  he  replied — "  For  this  you 
will  pardon  me.     York  House  is  the  house  where  my  father 
died,  and  where  I  first  breathed  ;  and  there  will  I  yield  my 
last  breath,  if  so  please  God  and  the  King."     Lord  Bacon's 
manner  of  living  at  York  House,  more  especially  while  act- 
ing as  Regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  progress  of  James 
the  First  into  Scotland,  appears  to  have  been  splendid  in  the 
extreme.     "The  aviary  in  York   House,"    writes  Aubrey, 
"  was  built  by  his  lordship,  and  cost  £300.     Every  meal, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  he  had  his  table  strewed 
with  sweet  herbs  and  flowers,  which  he  said  did  refresh  his 
spirits  and  memory.    When  he  was  at  his  house  at  Gorham- 
bury,  St.  Albans  seemed  as  if  the  court  had  been  there  ;  so 
nobly  did  he  live.     His  servants  had  liveries  with  his  crest ; 
his  watermen  were  more  employed  by  gentlemen  than  even 
the  King's."     Immediately  before  his  disgrace,  Lord  Bacon 
VOL.  in.  23 
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celebrated  at  York  House  the  anniversary  of  his  sixtieth 
year,  an  event  which  Ben  Jonson  commemorated  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses : — 

"  Hail,  happy  Genius  of  this  ancient  pile  ! 
How  comes  it  all  things  so  about  thee  smile  ? 
The  fire,  the  wine,  the  men  ?  and  in  the  midst 
Thou  stand'st,  as  if  some  mystery  thou  didst  ! 
Pardon,  I  read  it  in  thy  face,  the  day 
For  whose  returns,  and  many,  all  these  pray ; 
And  so  do  I.     This  is  the  sixtieth  year 
Since  Bacon,  and  thy  lord,  was  born,  and  here  ; 
Son  to  the  grave  wise  Keeper  of  the  Seal, 
Fame  and  foundation  of  the  English  weal. 
What  then  his  father  was,  that  since  is  he — 
Now  with  a  little  more  to  the  degree — 
England's  High  Chancellor,  the  destined  heir] 
In  his  soft  cradle  to  his  father's  chair, 
Whose  even  thread  the  Fates  spin  round  and  full, 
Out  of  their  choicest  and  their  whitest  wool — 
'Tis  a  brave  cause  of  joy,  let  it  be  known, 
For  'twere  a  narrow  gladness,  kept  thine  own, 
Give  me  a  deep-crowned  bowl,  that  I  may  sing 
In  raising  him,  the  wisdom  of  my  king." 

In  connection  with  Lord  Bacon's  residence  at  York  House, 
the  following  anecdote  is  related  by  Aubrey : — "His  lordship 
being  in  York  House  garden,  looking  on  fishers  as  they  were 
throwing  their  net,  asked  them  what  they  would  take  for 
their  draught.  They  answered  so  much.  His  lordship 
would  offer  them  no  more,  but  so  much.  They  drew  up 
their  net,  and  in  it  were  only  two  or  three  little  fishes.  His 
lordship  then  told  them  it  had  been  better  for  them  to  have 
taken  his  offer.  They  replied,  they  thought  to  have  had  a 
better  draught :  but  said  his  lordship,  '  Hope  is  a  good 
breakfast,  but  an  ill  supper.' " 

It  was  in  York  House,  in  May,  1621,  that  Lord  Bacon — by 
this  time  a  disgraced  courtier  and  cringing  penitent — de- 
livered up  the  Great  Seal  to  the  Committee  of  Peers  who 
had  been  sent  to  demand  it  from  him.  "  It  was  the  King's 
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favour,"  lie  said,  "  that  gave  me  this ;  and  it  is  through  my 
own  fault  that  he  has  taken  it  away."  When  the  instru- 
ment was  subsequently  delivered  to  James  the  First,  he  mut- 
tered some  words  denoting  the  difficulty  he  expected  to  find 
in  selecting  a  successor.  "As  to  my  lawyers,"  he  said, 
"  they  are  all  knaves." 

In  1624,  James  the  First  having  obtained  York  House  in 
exchange  for  certain  lands,  conferred  it  Jon  his  favourite, 
George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  whom  it  had  pre- 
viously been  leased  by  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  York.  Under 
the  Duke's  auspices,  and  with  his  exquisite  taste,  York 
House  became  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  private  man- 
sion in  Europe.  The  internal  decorations  are  described  as 
gorgeous  hi  the  extreme,  while  his  collection  of  pictures  was 
unrivalled  except  by  that  of  his  royal  master,  Charles  the 
First.  As  regards  the  famous  entertainments  given  by 
Buckingham,  in  York  House,  it  would  be  difficult  to  do 
justice  either  to  the  refined  taste  or  the  unparalleled  splen- 
dour by  which  they  were  characterized.  "  They  combined," 
writes  the  late  Mr.  DTsraeli,  "all  the  picture  of  ballet-dances 
with  the  voice  of  music,  the  charms  of  the  verse  of  Jonson, 
the  scenic  machinery  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  the  variety  of 
fanciful  devices  of  Gerbier."  Marshal  de  Bassompierre,  in 
his  account  of  his  Embassy  to  England  in  1626,  has  left  us 
more  than  one  interesting  notice  of  York  House  and  its 
extraordinary  magnificence.  Having  visited  every  court  in 
Europe — his  taste  in  furniture  and  decoration  being  con- 
sidered faultless — and,  moreover,  having  nearly  ruined  himself 
in  fitting  up  his  famous  mansion  at  Chaillot — it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find  a  more  competent  or  a  more  fastidious 
judge  in  matters  of  taste  and  splendour.  On  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober, the  day  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  writes  : — "The 
ambassador  Contarini  of  Venice  came  to  visit  me ;  and  to- 
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wards  night  I  went  to  see  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  hi» 
residence  called  York  House,  which  is  extremely  fine,  and 
more  richly  fitted  up  than  any  other  I  saw."  Again,  on 
Sunday,  the  loth  of  November,  he  writes — "  The  Danish 
ambassador  came  to  visit  me,  after  which  I  went  to  the 
King  at  Whitehall,  who  placed  me  in  his  barge,  and  took 
me  to  the  Duke's  at  York  House,  who  gave  him  the  most 
magnificent  entertainment  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  The  King 
supped  at  one  table  with  the  Queen  and  me,  which  was 
served  by  a  complete  ballet  [attendants  in  fancy  costume]  at 
each  course,  with  sundry  representations,  changes  of  scenery, 
tables,  and  music.  The  Duke  waited  on  the  King  at  table ; 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  on  the  Queen;  and  the  Earl  of  Holland 
on  me.  After  supper  the  King  and  we  were  led  into 
another  room,  where  the  assembly  was ;  and  one  entered 
it  by  a  kind  of  turnstile,  as  in  convents,  without  any  con- 
fusion, where  there  was  a  magnificent  ballet,  in  which  the 
Duke  danced.  Afterwards  we  set  to  and  danced  country- 
dances  till  four  in  the  morning ;  thence  we  were  shown  into 
vaulted  apartments,*  where  there  were  five  different  colla- 
tions." 

This,  there  seems  little  doubt,  was  the  identical  entertain- 
ment, a  description  of  which  the  late  Mr.  D'Israeli  extracted 
from  the  Sloane  MSS.  and  published  in  his  "  Curiosities  of 

*  "  The  ground  on  which  this  palace  stood,  shelves  down  from  the  Strand, 
where  the  great  entrance  was,  to  the  river.  The  principal  floor  and  state 
rooms  were  probably  on  the  level  with  the  entrance  on  the  Strand  side,  but 
must  have  been  a  story  above  the  ground  on  the  river  side  ;  and  this  story 
was  probably  the  vaulted  apartments  which  Bassompierre  mentions.  It 
seems  odd  that  he  should  think  the  vaulting  a  peculiarity  worth  mentioning : 
as  the  ground  floors  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre,  in  which  he  passed 
most  of  his  life,  were  vaulted  ;  but  vaulted  domestic  apartments  were  pro- 
bably then,  as  now,  extremely  rare  ;  and  the  singular  and  magnificent  effect 
produced  by  vaulted  rooms,  furnished  for  the  purposes  of  common  life,  must 
have  struck  a  person  of  Bassompierre's  taste." — BASSOMPIEREE'S  Embassy  to 
England,  p.  96,  note  by  Mr.  Croker. 
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Literature."  "  Last  Sunday  at  night,  the  Duke's  Grace  en- 
tertained their  Majesties  and  the  French  ambassador  at 
York  House  with  great  feasting  and  show,  where  all  things 
came  down  in  clouds ;  amongst  which,  one  rare  device  was 
a  representation  of  the  French  King  and  the  two  Queens, 
with  their  chiefest  attendants,  and  so  like  to  the  life  that 
the  Queen's  Majesty  could  name  them.  It  was  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  before  they  parted,  and  then  the  King  and 
Queen,  together  with  the  Fren6h  ambassador,  lodged  there. 
Some  estimate  this  entertainment  at  five  or  six  thousand 
pounds."  On  the  following  morning,  the  16th,  Bassompierre 
writes : — "  The  King,  who  had  slept  at  York  House,  sent  for 
me  to  hear  the  Queen's  music.  Afterwards  he  ordered  a  ball, 
after  which  there  was  a  play,  and  he  retired  with  the  Queen 
his  wife  to  Whitehall." 

After  Buckingham's  assassination  by  Felton,  in  August, 
1628,  his  body  was  brought  in  the  first  instance  from 
Portsmouth  to  York  House,  where  it  lay  in  state  in  those 
gorgeous  apartments  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  do- 
mestic happiness  and  splendid  hospitality.  Hither,  too,  was 
-conveyed  the  body  of  his  posthumous  son,  the  young  and 
gallant  Lord  Francis  Villiers,  who,  having  hurried  from  the 
University  of  Cambridge  to  join  the  standard  of  the  Earl  of 
Holland,  in  1648,  was  killed,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  in 
.an  encounter  with  the  troops  of  the  Parliament,  about  two 
miles  from  Kingston-on-Thames.  Having  had  his  horse 
killed  under  him,  he  made  his  way  to  an  oak  tree  near  the 
highway,  where,  placing  his  back  against  the  tree,  and  dis- 
daining, or,  as  it  has  been  asserted,  refusing  quarter,  he  de- 
fended himself  with  surprising  gallantry — "  till,"  writes  his 
biographer  and  contemporary,  Fairfax,  "  with  nine  wounds 
in  his  beautiful  face  and  body,  he  was  slain.  The  oak  tree 
is  his  monument,  and  has  the  first  two  letters  of  his  name, 
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F.  V.,  cut  in  it  to  this  day." — "  A  few  days  before  his  death,'r 
adds  Fairfax,  "  he  ordered  his  steward,  Mr.  John  May,  to 
bring  him  in  a  list  of  his  debts,  and  so  charged  his  estate 
with  them,  that  the  Parliament,  who  seized  on  the  estate, 
paid  his  debts."  The  contemporaries  of  Lord  Francis  Villiers 
describe  him  as  pre-eminently  handsome,  even  more  strik- 
ingly so  than  his  elder  brother.  We  have  met  with  more 
than  one  single  folio  sheet,  printed  at  the  period,  in  which, 
in  indifferent  verse,  is  lamented  the  untimely  death  of  the 
"  beautiful  Francis  Villiers." 

In  consequence  of  the  second  and  witty  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham having  on  two  different  occasions  appeared  in  arms 
against  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  deprived  of  his  vast 
estates,  a  considerable  portion  of  which — producing,  accord- 
ing to  Heath,  a  rent  amounting  to  £4000  a  year — fell  to  the 
share  of  the  Parliamentary  general,  Lord  Fairfax.  Eager 
to  regain  possession  of  a  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his 
birthright,  the  young  Duke,  then  proscribed  and  in  exile, 
conceived  the  project  of  marrying  the  only  daughter  of 
Lord  Fairfax,  and  accordingly  he  had  the  boldness  to  pay 
a  secret  visit  to  England,  where  he  not  only  contrived  to 
elude  the  spies  of  Cromwell,  but  to  obtain  an  introduction 
to  the  young  lady.  With  regard  to  the  Puritan  General,  his 
consent  to  the  match  was  found  much  less  difficult  to  effect 
than  might  at  first  be  imagined.  Inheriting  many  of  the 
prejudices  of  the  aristocracy,  of  which  he  was  by  birth  a 
member,  he  was  the  more  likely  to  be  prepossessed  in 
Buckingham's  favour,  inasmuch  as  they  were  commonly  de- 
scended by  the  female  line  from  the  house  of  Rutland. 
Every  chamber,  we  are  told,  in  York  House,  now  the 
property  of  Fairfax,  was  "  adorned  with  the  arms  of  the 
Villiers  and  Manners'  families,  lions  and  peacocks."  More- 
over, Fairfax  may  very  likely  have  calculated  on  the  proba- 
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bility  of  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  secure  the  protection 
of  a  powerful  son-in-law.  As  to  the  young  lady,  she  was 
unable,  we  are  told,  to  resist  the  Duke's  charms,  "  being  the 
most  graceful  and  beautiful  person  that  any  court  in  Europe 
ever  saw."  Needless  perhaps  it  is  to  remark  that  their  mar- 
riage in  due  time  took  place,  when  Buckingham  once  more 
became,  if  not  the  possessor  of,  at  least  the  heir  to,  York 
House. 

In  November,  1655,  Evelyn  mentions  his  paying  a  visit 
to  York  House  and  its  once  beautiful  gardens,  which  he 
found  "  much  ruined  through  neglect,"  although  the  mag- 
nificent taste  of  the  princely  Buckingham  was  still  discern- 
ible in  its  neglected  chambers  and  desolate  saloons.  Pepys 
also  mentions  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  York  House,  on  the 
6th  June,  1663.  "  That,"  he  writes,  "  which  pleased  me 
best,  was  the  remains  of  the  noble  soul  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Buckingham  appearing  in  his  house  in  every  place,  in  the 
door-cases  and  the  windows."  York  House  was  at  this 
period  occupied  by  the  Russian  Ambassador.  In  1662  we 
find  the  body  of  the  pious  and  upright  Brian  Duppa,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  lying  in  state  at  York  House.  The  Bishop 
had  been  tutor  to  Charles  the  Second,  who  visited  him  in  his 
last  moments,  and  on  his  knees  requested  and  received  the 
blessing  of  the  dying  prelate. 

After  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  York  House 
was  doubtless  frequently  the  scene  of  the  frolics,  wild  pro- 
jects, and  orgies  of  the  second  and  witty  Duke — 

"  Who,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon  ; 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking, 
Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking." 

The  regular  London  residence,  however,  of  the  Duke  of 
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Buckingham  appears  to  have  been  Wallingford  House, 
Whitehall,  where  he  first  saw  the  light,  and  where  we  find 
him  residing  as  late  as  1683. 

To  the  east  of  York  House  stood  Durham  House,  on  the 
site  of  the  buildings  now  known  as  the  Adelphi.  According 
to  some  authorities  it  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First,  by  Anthony  de  Beck,  Bishop  of  Durham  and  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem ;  according  to  others,  by  Thomas  Hatfielde, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  It 
long  continued  to  be  the  London  residence  of  the  bishops 
of  that  See. 

Many  interesting  events  are  associated  with  Durham 
House.  Here  Henry  the  Fifth,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  more 
than  once  passed  a  night;  and  from  hence,  in  1505,  Cathe- 
rine of  Aragon  dates  her  letters.  Here  Anne  Boleyn,  while  still 
a  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Catherine,  was  established  by 
Henry  the  Eighth  with  her  father,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire ; 
and  here  Archbishop  Cranmer,  previously  to  his  elevation  to 
the  Primacy,  was  domesticated  with  the  Boleyns,  when, 
according  to  Strype,  "a  great  friendship  was  contracted 
between  him  and  that  noble  family,  especially  the  chief 
members  of  it,  the  Countess,  the  Lady  Anne,  and  the  Earl 
himself."  To  the  Earl,  Cranmer  writes  from  Hampton 
Court,  in  June,  1530 — "The  King's  grace,  my  lady,  his  wife, 
and  my  Lady  Anne,  are  in  good  health :  the  King  and  my 
Lady  Anne  rode  yesterday  to  Windsor,  and  to-night  they 
are  looked  for  again  here."  With  a  third  wife  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  Durham  House  is  also  connected.  Here,  for 
instance,  in  1540,  after  a  magnificent  tournament  held  at 
Westminster,  we  find  the  challengers  entertaining  Henry 
the  Eighth  and  Anne  of  Cleves  with  a  sumptuous  banquet. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth  we  find  it  the  temporary 
residence  of  the  King's  uncle,  the  turbulent  Thomas  Lord 
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•Seymour  of  Sudley,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  who, 
with  the  view  of  coining  sufficient  money  to  carry  on  his 
ambitious  projects,  established  here  the  Royal  Mint  under 
the  direction  of  his  agent,  Sir  William  Sharrington.  From 
having  been  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Admiral,  Durham 
House  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  man  no  less  turbulent 
and  ambitious,  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
Here  it  was,  in  May,  1553,  that  he  solemnized,  with  great 
magnificence,  the  nuptials  of  his  beautiful  and  accomplished 
niece,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  with  his  son,  Lord  Guildford  Dudley; 
and  hence,  when  Edward  the  Sixth  was  approaching  his 
«nd,  he  proceeded  to  his  sick  chamber  at  Greenwich,  where, 
by  his  plausible  arguments,  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  exclude 
his  sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  from  the  succession  in 
favour  of  the  Lady  Jane. 

Hither,  too,  the  Lady  Jane  was  conducted  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  books  and  her  flowers  at  Sion  House,  near 
Brentford,  to  be  tempted  by  the  splendid  offer  of  a  crown. 
Here  she  remained  for  two  days,  when  she  was  escorted  to 
the  royal  palace  of  the  Tower,  where  she  was  received  with 
all  the  ceremony  and  the  homage  usually  paid  to  the 
sovereign  of  the  realm.  Lastly,  when  Northumberland 
deemed  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  arms,  it  was  from  Durham 
House  that  he  issued  forth  at  the  head  of  six  thousand 
armed  troops,  in  hopes  of  bringing  his  adversaries  to  an 
engagement.  His  cause,  however,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was 
a  hopeless  one.  The  council  having  declared  against  him, 
and  his  followers  having  gradually  deserted  him,  after  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  save  his  life  by  flight  he  was  arrested  at 
Cambridge  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  on  the  21st  of 
August,  1553,  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  on 
Tower  Hill. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
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Eighth  Durham  House  was  conveyed  to  the  crown  by  Cuth- 
bert  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  exchange  for  other 
houses  in  London ;  and  that  in  the  following  reign  Edward 
the  Sixth  conferred  it  on  his  youngest  sister,  afterwards 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Shortly  after  her  accession,  Elizabeth 
granted  it  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose  residence  it  was  in 
the  days  of  his  greatness.  "  I  well  remember  his  study," 
writes  Aubrey,  "  which  was  in  a  little  turret  that  looked 
into  and  over  the  Thames,  and  had  the  prospect  which  is  as 
pleasant  perhaps  as  any  in  the  world."  In  1603,  Durham 
House  was  restored  by  James  the  First  to  the  Bishop  of  that 
See ;  but  five  years  afterwards  it  was  taken  down  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  New  Exchange  and  other  buildings. 

Close  to  Durham  House  stood  Salisbury  House,  the  stately 
mansion  of  the  Earls  of  Salisbury,  with  its  gardens  extend- 
ing to  the  Thames.  It  was  built  by  Robert  Cecil,  the  first 
Earl,  whose  genius  as  a  statesman  was  only  inferior  to  that 
of  his  father,  Lord  Burleigh.  As  the  Earl  delighted  in 
magnificence  and  display,  probably  both  Elizabeth  and 
James  the  First  were  frequently  his  guests  at  Salisbury 
House :  at  all  events,  the  former,  indeed,  was  present  at  the 
house-warming,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1602.  The  old 
mansion,  which  was  subsequently  divided  into  Great  Salis- 
bury House  and  Little  Salisbury  House,  was  pulled  down  in 
1695,  when  Cecil  Street  and  Salisbury  Street  were  erected 
on  its  site.  In  1660,  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury  was  residing 
with  his  friend  and  patron,  William,  third  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, in  Little  Salisbury  House. 

Adjoining  Salisbury  House  stood  Worcester  House, 
anciently  the  London  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle, 
and  afterwards  successively  of  the  Russells,  Earls  of  Bedford, 
and  of  the  Somersets,  Marquises  of  Worcester.  On  the 
elevation  of  that  family  to  the  Dukedom  of  Beaufort,  it 
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changed  its  name  to  Beaufort  House.  During  the  time  that 
the  great  Lord  Clarendon  was  erecting  his  stately  mansion 
in  Piccadilly,  we  find  him  temporarily  residing  in  Worcester 
House ;  for  the  use  of  which  mansion  he  paid  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester  the  then  enormous  rent  of  £500  a  year.  Under 
its  roof,  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  September,  1660,  Lord 
Clarendon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  daughter,  Anne 
Hyde,  then  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  mother,  united  in 
marriage  to  James  Duke  of  York,  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Dr.  Joseph  Crowther,  the 
Duke's  chaplain ;  Lord  Ossory  giving  her  away. 

Henry,^  second  Earl  of  Clarendon — in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Pepys,  dated  in  May,  1701 — records  a  curious  instance  of 
what  is  called  in  Scotland  "  second  sight,"  having  occurred 
at  Worcester  House.  "  One  day,"  he  writes — "  I  know  by 
some  remarkable  circumstances  it  was  toward  the  middle  of 
February,  1661-2^the  old  Earl  of  Newborough  came  to 
dine  with  my  father  at  Worcester  House,  and  another  Scotch 
gentleman  with  him,  whose  name  I  cannot  call  to  mind. 
After  dinner,  as  we  were  standing  and  talking  together  in 
the  room,  says  my  Lord  Newborough  to  the  other  Scotch 
gentleman,  who  was  looking  very  steadfastly  upon  my  wife 
— '  What  is  the  matter  that  thou  hast  had  thine  eyes  fixed 
upon  my  lady  Cornbury  ever  since  she  came  into  the  room  ? 
Is  she  not  a  fine  woman '(  Why  dost  thou  not  speak  ? ' 
'  She  is  a  handsome  lady,  indeed,'  said  the  gentleman,  '  but 
I  see  her  in  blood  ! '  Whereupon  my  Lord  Newborough 
laughed  at  him,  and  all  the  company  going  out  of  the  room, 
we  parted ;  and  I  believe  none  of  us  thought  more  of  the 
matter.  I  am  sure  I  did  not.  My  wife  was  at  that  time 
perfectly  well  in  health,  and  looked  as  well  as  ever  she  did 
in  her  life.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  month  she  fell  ill 
of  the  small-pox.  She  was  always  very  apprehensive  of 
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that  disease,  and  used  to  say  if  ever  she  had  it  she  should 
die  of  it.  Upon  the  ninth  day  after  the  small-pox  appeared, 
in  the  morning,  she  bled  at  the  nose,  which  quickly  stopped ; 
but  in  the  afternoon  the  blood  burst  out  again  with  great 
violence,  at  her  nose  and  mouth,  and  about  eleven  of  the 
clock  that  night  she  died,  almost  weltering  in  her  blood." 

Anthony  Wood,  in  his  "Life  of  Himself,"  mentions  his 
having  been  present  at  "  a  most  noble  banquet "  given  at 
Worcester  House  on  the  26th  of  August,  1669,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  James  Duke  of  Ormond  being  installed  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Here  also  the  unfortunate 
Duke  of  Monmouth  was  installed  Chancellor  of  t^ie  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1674. 

Worcester  House  was  burnt  down  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  shortly  after  which  Beaufort  Buildings 
rose  on  its  site. 

On  the  site  of  Exeter  Street  and  Burleigh  Street  stood 
Exeter  or  Cecil  House,  a  spacious  brick  mansion  with  a 
square  turret  at  each  corner.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth  it  was  the  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  Knight ; 
"  but  of  later  time,"  writes  Stow,  "  it  hath  been  far  more 
beautifully  increased  by  the  late  Sir  William  Cecil,  Baron  of 
Burleigh."  Within  its  walls  that  great  man  breathed  his 
last.  Here  Queen  Elizabeth  occasionally  visited  him,  and, 
knowing  how  afflicted  he  was  by  the  gout,  always  insisted 
on  his  remaining  seated.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions 
that  Lord  Burleigh  playfully  apologized  to  her  for  the  bad- 
ness of  his  legs,  which  compelled,  him  to  receive  her  in  a 
sitting  posture.  "  My  Lord,"  was  Elizabeth's  reply,  "  we 
make  use  of  you,  not  for  the  badness  of  your  legs,  but  for 
the  goodness  of  your  head."  On  another  occasion  of  her 
paying  him  a  visit  at  his  mansion  in  the  Strand,  his  cham- 
berlain, as  he  ushered  her  in,  pointed  out  to  her  the  lowness 
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of  the  threshold,  and  intimated  to  her  majesty  the  necessity 
of  bending  her  head.  "  For  your  master's  sake,"  she  replied, 
"  I  will  stoop,  though  I  would  not  for  the  King  of  Spain." 
After  the  death  of  the  great  Lord  Treasurer,  Burleigh 
House  descended  to  his  son,  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Exeter,. 
from  whom  it  obtained  the  name  of  Exeter  House.  The 
philosopher  Anthony  Astley<  Cooper,  third  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury,  author  of  the  "  Characteristics,"  was  born  in  Exeter 
House,  in  February,  1671 ;  in  which  year  Anthony  Wood 
mentions  his  dining  with  the  eminent  statesman,  Sir  Leoline 
Jenkins,  at  his  apartments  in  Exeter  House.  Here  Evelyn 
was  for  a  short  time  confined  by  the  Parliament. 

Nearly  opposite  to  Worcester  House  stood  the  magnificent 
palace  of  the  Savoy,  said  to  have  been  built  about  the  year 
1245,  by  a  distinguished  foreigner,  Peter  de  Savoy,  on  whom 
Henry  the  Third  conferred  the  honour  of  Richmond,  and 
other  lands.  He  was  uncle  to  Eleanor  of  Provence,  Henry's- 
Queen,  and  brother  of  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
"  In  the  30th  Henry  III.,"  writes  Dugdale,  "the  King  granted 
to  Peter  de  Savoy  the  inheritance  of  those  houses  in  the 
street  called  the  Strand,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  and 
adjoining  the  river  of  Thames,  formerly  belonging  to  Brian 
de  Lisle;  paying  yearly  to  the  King's  Exchequer  three 
barbed  arrows  for  all  services."  Previously  to  his  death, 
Peter  de  Savoy  bestowed  his  mansion  in  the  Strand  on  the 
religious  fraternity  of  Mountjoy,  from  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Queen  Eleanor  for  the  use  of  her  younger  son, 
Edmund  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Lancaster.  In  1292,  we  find 
this  nobleman  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  crown  to  make- 
a  castle  of  his  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  called  the  Savoy.  From  this  period 
we  discover  no  particular  notice  of  the  Savoy  till  1328,  when 
Henry,  third  Earl  of  Lancaster,  laid  out  no  less  a  sum  than 
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52,000  marks  in  enlarging  and  beautifying  it,  so  that,  we 
are  told,  no  mansion  in  the  realm  was  to  be  compared  with 
it  in  stateliness  and  beauty.  After  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  successive  Earls  of  Lancaster,  the  Savoy  became 
the  property  of  their  great  heiress,  Lady  Blanche  Plantage- 
net,  who  conveyed  it  to  her  husband,  the  celebrated  John  of 
Gaunt,  created,  by  his  father  King  Edward  the  Third,  Duke 
of  Lancaster. 

It  was  during  the  lifetime  of  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
father-in-law  of  John  of  Gaunt,  that  the  Savoy  was  the 
prison  of  the  unfortunate  John  King  of  France,  after  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince  at  the  battle 
of  Poictiers,  in  1356.  Here,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1364,  the 
royal  exile  breathed  his  last,  and  hence  his  body  was  re- 
moved to  St.  Denis,  the  ancient  burial-place  of  the  Kings  of 
France. 

When,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1381,  the  rebels  under  Wat 
Tyler  entered  London,  one  of  the  first  places  which  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  their  fury  was  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster in  the  Savoy.  Pillage  was  not  their  object,  and  con- 
sequently, in  order  to  prove  their  disinterestedness,  they  not 
only  issued  a  proclamation  denouncing  death  against  such  of 
their  comrades  who  should  appropriate  any  article  to  their 
own  use,  but  they  actually  threw  into  the  flames  one  of 
their  companions  who  had  been  detected  in  purloining  a 
valuable  piece  of  plate.  As  regarded  the  Duke's  wine  they 
were  less  scrupulous.  Thirty-two  of  these  misguided  men 
having  found  their  way  into  one  of  the  cellars,  they  drank 
there  to  such  an  excess  as  to  forget  that  the  flames  were 
raging  above  and  around  them,  when  suddenly  a  great  part  of 
the  building  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash ;  completely  sur- 
rounding them  with  stones  and  rubbish.  Although  for 
seven  days  their  piercing  shrieks  and  calls  for  assistance 
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were  distinctly  heard,  "  none,"  we  are  told,  "  came  to  help 
them  out  till  they  were  dead." 

From  this  period  the  palace  of  the  Savoy  remained  a  heap 
of  ruins  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  when,  in  1505, 
that  monarch  commenced  rebuilding  it  as  an  Hospital  for 
the  reception  of  a  hundred  distressed  objects ;  at  the  same 
time  dedicating  it  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Dying  before 
the  completion  of  his  pious  design,  it  was  carried  out  by  his 
son  and  successor,  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  formed  it  into  a 
corporate  body,  consisting  of  a  master,  five  secular  chaplains, 
and  four  regulars.  Subsequently,  in  consequence  of  its 
having  become  the  resort  of  disreputable  characters,  it  was 
suppressed  for  a  time,  but  was  re-established  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary ;  "  the  ladies  of  the  Court  and  maidens  of 
honour,"  writes  Stow,  "  storing  the  same  anew  with  beds, 
bedding,  and  other  furniture  in  a  very  ample  manner." 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  we  find  a  portion  of  the 
Savoy  occupied  by  George  Clifford,  third  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land, remarkable  no  less  as  a  scholar  and  a  naval  com- 
mander, than  for  his  expensive  passion  for  tournaments  and 
the  race-course.  The  Earl,  who  sat  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners at  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  who  com- 
manded a  ship  against  the  Spanish  Armada,  was  an  especial 
favourite  with  Elizabeth,  who  employed  him  to  reduce  her  be- 
loved Essex  to  obedience,  and  frequently  appointed  him  her 
champion  in  the  court  tournaments.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
occasions  that  she  is  said  to  have  presented  him  with  one  of 
her  gloves,  which  he  afterwards  wore,  set  with  jewels,  in  his 
beaver,  regarding  it,  we  are  told,  with  more  pride  than  the 
Garter  which  encircled  his  knee.  According  to  his  daughter, 
Anne  Countess  of  Dorset  and  Pembroke — "  He  died  in  the 
duchy-house,  called  the  Savoy,  30th  October,  1605,  aged 
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forty-seven  years,  two  months,  and  twenty-two  days,  being- 
born  at  Brougham  Castle,  8th  August,  1558." 

Queen  Elizabeth  when  taking  the  air  is  said  to  have  been 
frequently  annoyed  by  the  rogues  and  vagabonds  who  had 
obtained  a  settlement  in  the  Savoy.  Accordingly,  in  1587, 
we  find  the  Recorder  of  London  sending  a  large  body  of  con- 
stables to  search  its  precincts ;  the  result  being  the  arrest  of 
six  sturdy  fellows,  who  had  contrived  to  get  themselves 
numbered  among  "the  needy,  lame,  and  sick,"  and  who, 
after  having  been  soundly  whipped,  were  sent  back  to  th& 
Savoy,  to  report  to  their  associates  how  severe  had  been  the 
punishment  they  had  received.  The  Savoy,  we  must  re- 
member, possessed  at  this  period  the  privileges  of  sanctuary ; 
indeed,  as  late  as  the  month  of  July,  1696,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing curious  passage  in  the  "  Postman  :" — "  On  Tuesday  a- 
person  going  into  the  Savoy  to  demand  a  debt  due  from  a 
person  who  had  taken  sanctuary  there,  the  inhabitants 
seized  him,  and  after  some  consultation  agreed,  according  to 
their  usual  custom,  to  dip  him  in  tar  and  roll  him  in  fea- 
thers, after  which  they  carried  him  in  a  wheelbarrow  into 
the  Strand,  and  bound  him  fast  to  the  Maypole,  but  several 
constables  and  others  coming  in,  dispersed  the  rabble,  and. 
rescued  the  person  from  their  abuses." 

In  1661,  the  commissioners  for  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy- 
held  their  meetings  in  the  Savoy,  whence  their  deliberations 
obtained  the  name  of  the  "  Savoy  Conference."  Five  years 
afterwards  we  find  a  portion  of  the  building  set  apart  as  a 
hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded  during  the  naval  war 
with  the  Dutch  ;  and  again,  during  the  last  century,  it  was 
indifferently  used  as  a  barrack,  a  military  infirmary,  and  a 
prison  for  the  confinement  of  deserters  and  other  offenders. 
The  last  remains  of  the  old  Palace  and  Hospital  of  the  Savoy 
were,  with  the  exception  of  the  chapel,  swept  away  in  181 1, 
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in  order  to  make  room  for  the   approaches   to  Waterloo 
Bridge. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Mary-le-Savoy,  before  the  fire  which,  in 
1864,  destroyed  its  richly  decorated  roof  and  interior,  con- 
tained several  ancient  tombs,  and  the  remains  of  a  beautiful 
altar-piece.  Its  most  conspicuous  monument,  and  one  of  no 
slight  merit,  was  that  of  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Douglas, 
who,  as  her  inscription  informed  us,  died  in  November,  1612. 
The  effigy  of  the  lady,  however,  was  completely  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  that  of  the  knight,  her  husband,  who  was 
represented  reclining  on  his  right  arm,  with  his  left  hand 
on  his  sword,  while  the  artist  had  been  content  to  introduce 
his  lady,  in  a  large  hood,  in  a  kneeling  posture  behind  him. 
Doubtless  the  most  interesting  monument  in  the  Savoy 
Chapel  was  that  to  the  memory  of  Anne  Killigrew,  whose 
piety,  accomplishments,  and  early  death  have  been  more 
than  once  adverted  to  in  these  pages.  Although  a  maid  of 
honour  at  so  profligate  a  Court  as  that  of  Charles  the 
Second,  she  retained  to  the  last  her  native  purity  and  fresh- 
ness of  feeling ;  devoting  every  hour  which  she  could  snatch 
from  her  duties  to  her  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  York,  to  the 
observance  of  her  religious  duties  and  to  literary  pursuits. 
Her  father,  Dr.  Henry  Killigrew,  was  the  last  person  who 
held  the  appointment  of  Master  of  the  Savoy. 

In  the  Savoy  was  buried  Gawain  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dun- 
keld,  who  has  been  styled  the  Chaucer  of  Scotland.  He  died 
in  London  in  1522,  of  the  Plague.  Here  also  lie  interred 
George  Wither,  the  poet,  who  died  in  1667 ;  Lewis  de  Duras, 
Earl  of  Feversham,  who  commanded  the  royal  forces  at  the 
battle  of  Sedgmoor;  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron,  who  was  exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn,  in  June,  1753,  for  his  share  in  the  Rebel- 
lion of  1745  ;  and  Richard  Lander,  the  African  traveller,  who 
died  in  1834. 
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As  late  as  the  year  1621,  the  Savoy  Chapel  witnessed  the 
unusual  scene  of  a  frail,  noble,  and  beautiful  woman  perform- 
ing penance  within  its  walls.   This  lady  was  Frances,  daugh- 
ter of  the  eminent  lawyer,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  niece  of  the 
great  Lord  Burleigh.    At  an  early  age  she  had  become  the  wife 
of  John  Villiers,  first  Viscount  Purbeck,  elder  brother  of  the 
great  favourite,  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  from 
whom  she  eloped  in  1621  with  Sir  Robert  Howard.     Three 
years  after  all  intercourse  with  her  husband  had  ceased,  she 
was  privately  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  shown  to  have  been 
baptized  at  Cripplegate  by  the  name  of  Robert  Wright.  Such 
clear  and  indisputable  evidence  of  adultery  led  to  her  being 
prosecuted,  with  her  paramour  Sir  Robert  Howard.     Of  her 
guilt  there   could  be    no    question,   and    accordingly  the 
High  Commission  Court,  by  which  she  was  tried,  sentenced 
her  to   do  penance  in  the  Savoy  Church  in  the  Strand. 
The  subsequent  story  of  Lady  Purbeck  may  be  related  in  a 
few  words.     Deserted  by  her  husband,  and  probably  by  her 
lover,  she  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  her  mother,  and 
subsequently  died  in  the  military  quarters  of  Charles  the 
First  at  Oxford,  in  1645.     The  story  of  her  descendants  is 
more  curious.   As  Lord  Purbeck  had  never  obtained,  or  sued 
for,  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  at  his  death  Robert  Wright  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Viscount  Purbeck.   He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Danvers,  the  regicide,  brother  to  Henry- 
Earl  of  Danby ;  became  a  violent  republican ;  publicly  ex- 
pressed his  aversion  to  the  name  and  family  of  Villiers  ;  and, 
in  1675,  concluded  his  eccentric  career  in  France,  to  which 
country  he   had   flown  to  avoid  his   creditors.      His   son 
Robert,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  royalist  and  an  aristocrat, 
and  consequently  he  not  only  assumed  the  title  of  Viscount 
Purbeck,  but  laid  claim  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Earl- 
dom of  Buckingham,  which  title,  in  the  event  of  the  failure 
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of  the  male  issue  of  the  great  Duke,  had  been  secured  by 
patent  to  the  descendants  of  the  first  Lord  Purbeck.  The 
appeal,  however,  on  the  ground  of  his  father's  presumed  ille- 
gitimacy, was  negatived.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Ulick  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
John,  who  also  assumed  the  title  of  Viscount  Purbeck,  and 
who  renewed  the  claims  of  his  family,  though  without  effect, 
to  the  Earldom  of  Buckingham.  He  married  a  woman  with 
whom  he  had  cohabited,  and  by  her  had  two  daughters, 
who,  following  the  bad  example  set  them  by  their  mother, 
descended  to  the  lowest  stage  of  profligacy.  One  of  them 
died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  an  obscure  lodging  in  Lon- 
don in  1786.  One  of  the  last  male  representatives  of  this 
spurious  branch  of  the  Villiers  family  was  the  Reverend 
George  Villiers  of  Chargrove,  in  Oxfordshire,  who  renewed 
the  claim  to  the  Earldom,  but  also  with  the  same  want  of 
success.  The  race  is  now  extinct. 

Between  the  Savoy  and  Somerset  House,  close  to  the 
approach  to  the  present  Waterloo  Bridge,  stood  Wimbledon 
House,  a  stately  mansion  built  by  the  gallant  soldier,  Sir 
Edward  Cecil,  third  son  of  Thomas  first  Earl  of  Exeter,  and 
grandson  of  the  great  Lord  Burleigh.  This  house  was 
entirely  burnt  down  in  1628.  It  was  a  curious  coincidence 
that  the  accident  should  have  occurred  on  the  day  after 
Lord  Wimbledon's  house  at  Wimbledon,  in  Surrey,  had  been 
accidentally  blown  up  by  gunpowder. 

On  the  site  of  Wimbledon  House  stood,  till  the  present 
century,  the  famous  D'Oyley's  warehouse,  said  to  have  been 
established  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second  by  a  French 
refugee,  who,  having  been  forced  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England 
in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  Treaty  of  Nantes,  es- 
tablished himself  as  a  weaver  in  Spitalfields.  In  the  "  Specta- 
tor" there  is  more  than  one  notice  of  D'Oyley's  warehouse. 
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"  If  D'Oyley,"  according  to  one  of  the  papers,  "  had  not  by 
ingenious  inventions  enabled  us  to  dress  our  wives  and 
daughters  in  cheap  stuffs,  we  should  not  have  had  the  means 
to  have  carried  on  the  war."  Again  (No.  319)  in  a  letter 
signed  Will.  Sprightly  :  "  A  few  months  after,  I  brought  up 
the  modish  jacket,  or  the  coat  with  close  sleeves.  I  struck 
this  at  first  in  a  plain  D'Oyley ;  but  that  failing,  I  struck  it 
a  second  time  in  blue  camlet,  and  repeated  the  stroke  in 
several  kinds  of  cloth,  until  at  last  it  took  effect.  There  are 
always  two  or  three  young  fellows  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  who  have  always  their  eye  upon  me,  and  answer  me 
stroke  for  stroke."  In  Vanbrugh's  play,  "The  Provoked 
Wife,"  Lady  Fanciful,  pointing  to  Lady  Brute  and  Belinda, 
observes — "  I  fear  those  D'Oyley  stuffs  are  not  worn  for  the 
want  of  better  clothes."  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
it  was  the  fashion  for  smart  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Inns 
of  Court  to  breakfast  at  the  neighbouring  coffee-house,  in 
caps  and  loose  morning-dresses  procured  at  D'Oy ley's  ware- 
house. The  name  has  been  preserved  to  our  own  time  by 
the  napkins  used  at  dessert,  which  were  doubtless  originally 
sold  at  D'Oyley 's  warehouse. 

Passing  by  Somerset  House  for  the  present,  we  find  our- 
selves at  the  corner  of  Arundel  Street,  the  site  of  the  princely 
mansion  and  beautiful  garden  of  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and 
Dukes  of  Norfolk. 

"Behold  that  narrow  street  which  steep  descends, 
Whose  building  to  the  slimy  shore  extends  ; 
Here  Arundel's  famed  structure  reared  its  frame  ; 
The  street  alone  retains  the  empty  name. 
Where  Titian's  glowing  paint  the  canvas  warmed, 
And  Raphael's  fair  design  with  judgment  charmed, 
Now  hangs  the  Bellman's  song,  and  pasted  here 
The  coloured  prints  of  Overton  appear  ; 
Where  statues  breathed — the  works  of  Phidias'  hands — 
A  wooden  pump,  or  lonely  watch-house  stands." 
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Arundel  House  was  originally  known  as  Bath's  Inn,  from 
having  been  the  London  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  his  uncle,  the 
celebrated  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  contrived  to  obtain 
possession  of  it ;  and,  as  Stow  informs  us,  he  "  new  builded 
the  house."  It  was  at  this  period  known  as  Seymour  Place. 
Here  Lord  Seymour  hatched  his  ambitious  and  treasonable 
intrigues,  and  here  also  he  carried  on  his  strange  and  inde- 
cent dalliance  with  the  young  Princess,  afterwards  Queen 
Elizabeth,  whom  he  had  contrived  to  place  under  his  own 
guardianship  at  Seymour  Place,  and  whose  hand  it  was  his 
object  to  obtain. 

.  After  the  execution  of  Lord  Seymour  his  palace  in  the 
Strand  reverted  to  the  Crown,  who  disposed  of  it  to  Henry 
Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  from  whom  it  obtained  the  name 
of  Arundel  House.  Here  it  was  that  Thomas,  the  twentieth 
Earl,  deposited  his  famous  collection  of  antiquities  which  he 
had  brought  from  Italy,  now  so  well  known  as  the  Arundel 
Marbles.  It  was  of  this  nobleman  that  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
observed — "  Here  comes  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in  his  plain 
stuff  and  trunk-hose  and  his  beard  in  his  teeth,  that  looks 
more  like  a  nobleman  than  any  of  us."  It  was  a  saying  of 
Lord  Arundel,  that  unless  a  person  had  some  taste  for  the 
'arts  he  would  never  make  an  honest  man.  The  famous 
Arundel  collection  of  marbles  was  sold  and  dispersed  shortly 
before  the  demolition  of  Arundel  House  in  1678  :  a  portion 
of  them,  however,  is  still  preserved  at  Oxford. 

It  was  in  Arundel  House  that  the  Countess  of  Nottingham 
— whose  name  is  so  unenviably  associated  with  the  tragical 
fate  of  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex — breathed  her  last 
on  the  25th  of  February,  1603.  Here  the  Due  de  Sully  was 
for  some  time  lodged  on  the  occasion  of  his  embassy  to 
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England  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First ;  and  here,  too,  the 
Royal  Society  at  one  time  held  their  meetings. 

Between  Essex  Street  and  Temple  Bar  stood  Essex  House, 
originally  called  Exeter  House,  from  having  ibeen  the  man- 
sion of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth.  Subsequently  it  became  the  residence  of  William 
Lord  Paget,  from  whose  successors  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,,  when  it  was  styled  Norfolk 
House.  The  next  possessor  was  Elizabeth's  unprincipled 
favourite,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  bequeathed 
it  to  his  illegitimate  son,  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  from  whom  it 
was  purchased  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  ill-fated  favourite, 
Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex.  Stow  informs  us  that  it 
was  successively  styled  Exeter  House,  Paget  House,  Leices- 
ter House,  and  Essex  House. 

Spenser,  the  poet,  not  only  appears  to  have  been  an 
honoured  guest  at  Essex  House  during  the  lifetime  of 
Leicester,  but,  in  his  "  Prothalamion,"  published  in  1596, 
celebrates  it  as  having  been  the  residence  of  the  two  princely 
favourites  of  Elizabeth — Leicester  and  Essex : — 

"  Next  whereunto  there  stands  a  stately  place, 
Where  oft  I  gayned  gifts  and  goodly  grace 
Of  that  good  lord,  which  therein  wont  to  dwell ; 
Whose  want  too  well  now  feels  my  friendless  case. 
But,  ah  !  here  fits  not  well 
Old  woes,  but  joys,  to  tell 
Against  the  bridal  day,  which  is  not  long  : 
Sweet  Thames  !  run  softly  till  I  end  my  song. 

"  Yet  therein  now  doth  lodge  a  noble  peer, 
Great  England's  glory,  and  the  world's  wide  wonder, 
Whose  dreadful  name  late  through  all  Spain  did  thunder, 
And  Hercules'  two  Pillars,  standing  near, 
Did  make  to  quake  and  fear ; 
Fair  branch  of  honour,  flower  of  chivalry  ! 
That  fillest  England  with  thy  triumph's  fame, 
Joy  have  thou  of  thy  noble  victory." 
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Essex  House  is  intimately  associated  with  the  treasonable 
designs  and  untimely  fate  of  the  headstrong  Essex.     On 
the  circumstances  which   induced  him   to   embark  in  his 
daring  projects  against  the  government  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  at  length.     Believing  his 
royal  mistress  to  be  irremediably  incensed 'against  him;  dis- 
appointed in  his  hopes  of  re-establishing  his  former  influence 
either  at  the  council-table  or  over  Elizabeth's  affections ; 
intoxicated,  moreover,  by  his  popularity  among  all  classes 
of  people ;  he  came  to  the  rash  determination  of  endeavour- 
ing to  regain  his  lost  ascendency  by  force  of  arms.    Boasting 
that  he  had  already  in  his  service  no  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  he  invited 
to  Essex  House  every  description  of  discontented  persons  ; 
persecuted   Roman  Catholic   priests  and   proscribed  puri- 
tanical preachers,  disbanded  soldiers  and  sailors  who  had 
formerly  served  under  his  banner ;  in  fact  every  needy  ad- 
venturer who  had  little  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  a 
convulsion  in  the  state.     Elizabeth,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
contented  herself  with  doubling  the  guards  at  Whitehall, 
and  taking  a  few  other  timely  precautions,  while  at  the 
same  time  she  sent  Robert  Sackville,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  to  Essex  House,  ostensibly  on  the  pretext  of  paying 
Essex  a  friendly  visit,  but  in  reality  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  his  preparations,  and  the  amount  of  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the   threatened  insurrection.     Her  next  step 
was  to  cite  Essex  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council.     In- 
stead, however,  of  obeying  the  summons,  he  convened  a 
meeting  of  his  friends  and  retainers   at  Essex  House,  to 
whom  he  communicated  his  determination  of  marching  in- 
stantly into  the  City,  and  as  it  was  sermon-time  at  Paul's 
Cross,  when  a  large  number  of  persons  might  be  expected  to 
be  assembled  there,  to  place  himself  at  once  at  the  head  of 
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the  citizens  and  lead  them  to  the  palace  gates.  His  proposal 
having  been  listened  to  with  acclamations,  the  conspirators 
were  on  the  point  of  sallying  forth,  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Popham,  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  Sir  William  Knollys, 
were  at  the  gates  demanding  admission  in  the  Queen's  name. 
They  were  admitted ;  but  it  was  cautiously,  through  a  small 
wicket ;  no  one  but  the  Lord  Keeper's  purse-bearer  being 
allowed  to  accompany  them.  On  being  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  the  conspirators,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  boldly 
inquired  of  Essex  the  motive  of  such  extraordinary  prepara- 
tions ;  at  the  same  time  exhorting  the  conspirators,  on  their 
allegiance,  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  trust  to  the  Queen's 
mercy.  His  words,  however,  were  drowned  in  an  uproar  of 
disapprobation.  "You  are  abused,  my  Lord,"  cried  many 
voices  to  Essex;  "they  betray  you — you  are  only  losing 
time."  Others  demanded  that  the  Commissioners  should  be 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  some  that  they  should  be  detained  as 
hostages.  Essex  took  the  latter  hint,  and  having  locked  the 
door  upon  them,  drew  his  sword,  and  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  two  hundred  devoted  adherents,  sallied  forth  into 
the  street.  To  the  citizens  he  cried  aloud  as  he  passed 
them — "  For  the  Queen  !  for  the  Queen !  a  plot  is  laid  for 
my  life."  On  reaching  Paul's  Cross  he  found,  to  his  great 
disappointment,  that  the  Government  had  taken  the  pre- 
cautionary measure  of  dispersing  the  congregation,  and 
accordingly  no  choice  was  left  to  him  but  to  retrace  his  steps 
to  Essex  House.  In  the  mean  time,  by  the  exertions  of 
Bancroft,  Bishop  of  London,  a  large  body  of  the  more  loyal 
citizens  had  been  collected  at  Cheapside,  where,  protected  by 
barricades  which  had  been  hastily  thrown  up,  they  appear 
to  have  very  nearly  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  retreat  of 
Essex  and  his  followers.  Tracy,  a  young  gentleman  much 
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loved  by  Essex,  was  killed ;  the  Earl's  stepfather,  Sir  Chris- 
topher Blunt,  was  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner; 
Essex  himself  was  twice  shot  through  the  hat.  At  length, 
„  having  retreated  down  Friday  Street,  Essex  and  his  few 
remaining  companions  made  their  way  to  Queenhithe,  where 
they  took  boat  for  the  Strand.  At  first  Essex  had  expressed 
his  determination  of  defending  himself  to  the  last  in  Essex 
House,  which  was  to  a  certain  degree  fortified  ;  but  having 
been  speedily  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  large  force  of 
armed  men — and,  moreover,  artillery  having  been  placed  on 
the  tower  of  St.  Clement's  Church,  by  which  Essex  House 
was  completely  commanded — he  had  no  choice  but  to  sur- 
render. He  was  carried  by  water  to  the  Tower,  whence,  ten 
days  afterwards  (on  the  10th  of  February,  1601),  he  was  con- 
ducted to  his  trial  in  Westminster  Hall.  By  his  side  stood 
his  associate  in  rebellion  and  fellow-prisoner,  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  to  whom  Shakspeare  dedicated  his  "Venus 
and  Adonis."  On  the  25th,  Essex  was  executed,  as  has  been 
already  related,  on  a  scaffold  erected  in  the  open  space  in 
front  of  the  Tower  Chapel. 

In  Essex  House  was  born  the  celebrated  Parliamentary  gene- 
ral, Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  only  son  of  his  ill-fated 
father,  at  the  date  of  whose  untimely  end  he  was  a  schoolboy  at 
Eton.  It  was  in  Essex  House,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1606,  when 
only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  that  he  was  married  to  the  aban- 
doned Frances  Howard,  daughter  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
a  bride  of  thirteen.  After  the  ceremony  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  separate  the  youthful  pair  till  they  should  arrive 
at  riper  years ;  and  accordingly  the  young  Earl  was  sent  on 
his  travels,  while  the  bride  remained  at  court  with  her 
mother,  a  lady  whose  indifferent  morals  rendered  her  a  most 
improper  person  for  such  a  charge.  After  an  absence  of 
nearly  four  years,  Essex  returned  to  England,  full  of  natural 
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eagerness  to  claim  his  young  and  lovely  bride.  Lovely  in- 
deed she  was,  but  so  far  was  she  from  sharing  his  impatience, 
that  in  his  absence  she  had  fixed  her  affections  on  the 
young  Earl  of  Somerset,  the  unworthy  favourite  of  James 
the  First.  Essex,  moreover,  rough  in  his  manners  and  inele- 
gant in  his  person,  was  little  adapted  to  soften  the  heart  of 
a  self-willed  and  high-spirited  girl ;  and  accordingly,  though 
she  consented,  when  he  claimed  her  as  his  bride,  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Essex  House,  he  soon  found  himself  treated 
with  such  evident  dislike  and  disdain,  that  he  was  induced 
to  appeal  to  her  father,  by  whom  she  was  compelled  to  quit 
Essex  House  for  the  retirement  of  the  country.  Here,  how- 
ever, her  antipathy  and  contempt  were  no  less  offensively 
displayed  than  they  had  been  in  London  ;  till  at  length, 
Essex,  completely  wearied  out,  fell  in  with  her  views,  and 
consented  to  offer  no  obstacle  to  her  procuring  a  divorce. 
The  sequel  of  this  dark  tale  of  infamy ;  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  under  which  the  divorce  was  obtained ;  the 
marriage  of  Lady  Essex  with  her  lover ;  their  common  share 
in  the  fearful  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury ;  and,  lastly, 
their  trial,  condemnation,  and  subsequent  estrangement  and 
detestation  of  each  other,  are  matters  but  too  well  known 
to  require  repetition. 

The  greater  portion  of  Essex  House  was  pulled  down  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  shortly  after  which  the 
present  Essex  Street  and  Devereux  Court  were  erected  on 
its  site.  Some  remnants  of  it,  however,  would  seem  to  be 
still  in  existence.  On  the  13th  of  September,  1861,  for  in- 
stance, Mr.  John  J.  Cole  writes  to  the  Kev.  G.  Granville 
from  24,  Essex  Street — "  This  house  is  built  upon  part  of  the 
substructure  of  Essex  House.  The  two  lower  storeys  have 
the  old  thick  walls.  The  garden  is  where  the  old  terrace 
once  was;  twenty  feet  and  more  above  the  adjoining  Temple 
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Garden.  Under  it  is  a  long  lofty  vault,  and  in  it  are  two 
old  vines.  I  do  not  pretend  that  they  are  as  old  as  Eliza- 
beth's time ;  but  I  have  a  fond  hope  that  their  ancestors" 
leaves  gave  grateful  trellis  shade,  as  one  of  them  does  now.. 
Their  roots  are  somewhere,  no  doubt ;  the  old  mortar  in  the 
vaulting  must  be  very  good  to  give  such  fruit.  Now  mjr 
family  is  so  romantic  as  to  believe  that  Shakspeare  must 
have  many  a  time  walked  up  and  down  our  bit  of  terrace ; 
have  sat  at  the  end  with  my  Lord  Essex  and  Lord  South- 
ampton, admiring  the  moonlight  on  the  river,  or  jesting  with 
'  Night '  Templars  over  the  parapet  wall ;  must  have  drunk, 
some  sack  in  the  cellar,  and  taken  water  at  '  the  stairs.'  It 
is  even  believed  that  hardly  at  Stratford  is  there  anything 
so  little  altered,  and  so  near  to  Shakspeare's  footsteps  as  our 
paved  garden."* 

In  Essex  House,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1646,  the 
second  Earl  breathed  his  last.  Another  eminent  inhabitant 
of  Essex  House  was  the  celebrated  courtier  and  statesman,. 
Sir  Nicholas  Throginorton,  who  is  said  to  have  died  here,, 
not  without  strong  suspicions  of  having  been  poisoned. 
Here  also  Frederick,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  was 
lodged  during  his  visit  to  England,  previously  to  his  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth,  the  charming  daughter  of  James  the 
First. 

The  steps  leading  to  the  Thames,  which  the  great  favourite 
of  Elizabeth  descended  on  his  way  to  the  dungeon  and  the 
block,  still  retain  their  original  name  of  Essex  Stairs. 

*  "Athenseum,"  Oct.  5th,  1861. 
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ON  the  site  of  the  present  Somerset  House  in  the 
Strand  stood  Somerset  Place  and  its  princely  gar- 
dens, the  residence  of  the  great  Protector,  Duke  of 
Somerset.  To  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with  Henry  the 
Eighth,  this  celebrated  man  was  indebted  for  his  magnificent 
fortunes.  Within  little  more  than  ten  years  he  rose  from 
being  plain  Edward  Seymour  to  be  Duke  of  Somerset  and 
Lord  Protector  of  England ;  to  be  the  brother-in-law  of  one 
monarch,  and  the  uncle  of  another.  In  1536,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  sister's  marriage  with  Henry,  he  was  created 
Viscount  Beau  champ,  and  the  following  year,  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford. Four  years  afterwards  he  received  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  and  was  appointed  Lord  Chamberlain  for  life ;  be- 
sides which,  on  the  accession  of  his  nephew,  Edward  the 
Sixth,  he  was  advanced  to  the  Dukedom  of  Somerset  and 
appointed  Governor  of  the  young  King,  Lord  Treasurer,  Earl 
Marshal,  and  Protector  of  the  realm.  These  latter  honours 
and  appointments  were  conferred  upon  him  between  the 
1st  and  17th  of  February,  1547. 
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The  reckless  cost  and  unscrupulous  means  resorted  to  by 
the  Protector,  in  the  erection  of  his  magnificent  palace  in  the 
Strand,  are  well  known.  In  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
hewing  quarries  and  conveying  stone  from  a  long  distance, 
the  tower  and  part  of  the  church  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
the  charnel-house  and  north  cloister  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  as  well  as  the  episcopal 
residences  of  the  Bishops  of  Worcester,  Llandaff,  and  Ches- 
ter, severally  in  the  Strand,  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  materials  appropriated  to  the  Protector's  splendid  but 
sacrilegious  purpose.  The  architecture  of  the  new  edifice 
was  a  mixed  Gothic  and  Grecian,  a  style  which  had  been 
introduced  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
The  arohitect  is  said  to  have  been  John  of  Padua,  an  Italian, 
who  in  the  preceding  reign  had  held  the  appointment  of 
"  Devizer  of  His  Majesty's  buildings."  The  edifice,  which 
extended  no  less  than  six  hundred  feet  from  east  to  west,  by 
five  hundred  from  north  to  south,  was  commenced  in  April, 
1548;  four  years  after  which  time  the  Protector' laid  down 
his  life  on  the  block.  Whether  he  ever  resided  under  its 
roof  appears  to  be  uncertain. 

By  the  attainder  of  the  Protector,  his  palace  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Crown.  During  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  occasional  residence 
of  his  sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who,  on  her  accession  to 
the  throne,  permitted  her  first  cousin,  Henry  Lord  Hunsdon, 
to  reside  in  it,  and  here  she  was  not  unfrequently  his  guest. 

Here,  on  the  23rd  July,  1596,  Lord  Hunsdon  breathed  his 
last ;  the  refusal  of  his  royal  mistress  to  raise  him  to  the 
Earldom  of  Wiltshire  having,  it  is  said,  had  such  an  effect 
on  his  spirits  as  to  hasten  his  end.  Elizabeth  subsequently 
relented,  but  when  it  was  too  late.  "  When  he  lay  on 
his  death-bed,"  writes  Fuller,  "the  Queen  gave  him  a, 
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gracious  visit ;  causing  a  patent  for  the  said  earldom  to  be 
drawn,  his  robes  to  be  made,  and  both  laid  on  his  bed.  But 
this  lord — who  could  not  dissemble,  neither  well  nor  sick — 
replied,  '  Madam,  seeing  you  counted  me  not  worthy  of  this 
honour  while  I  was  living,  I  count  myself  unworthy  of  it 
now  I  am  dying.' " 

For  several  succeeding  generations  Somerset  House  was 
the  allotted  residence  of  the  Queens  of  England.  Here 
James  the  First,  who  greatly  preferred  the  society  of  his 
favourites  to  that  of  his  wife,  permitted  his  consort,  Anne 
of  Denmark,  to  hold  her  court ;  and  here  she  gave  those 
famous  masques  and  entertainments  which,  we  are  told, 
"made  the  nights  more  splendid  than  the  days."  Her 
court,  according  to  Arthur  Wilson,  was  "  a  continued  Mas- 
carado,  where  she  and  her  ladies,  like  so  many  sea-nymphs 
or  Nereids,  appeared  in  various  dresses,  to  the  ravishment  of 
the  beholders."  Apparently  these  costly  entertainments  were 
conducted  with  but  little  attention  to  morality  or  decorum ; 
the  Countess  of  Dorset  informing  us  in  her  Memoirs,  that 
•"  the  ladies  about  the  court  had  gotten  such  ill  names,  that 
it  was  grown  a  scandalous  place,  and  the  Queen  herself  much 
fallen  from  her  former  greatness  and  reputation  she  had  in 
the  world."  Peyton's  censure  is  eyen  far  stronger.  "  The 
masks  and  plays,"  he  says,  "  were  used  only  as  incentives  for 
lust ;  wherefore  the  courtiers  invited  the  citizens'  wives  to 
those  shows.  There  is  not  a  chamber  or  lobby,  if  it  could 
.speak,  but  would  verify  this." 

Somerset  House  is  said  to  have  been  considerably  enlarged 
and  beautified  by  Anne  of  Denmark,  in  compliment  to  whom 
James  the  First  desired  that  it  should  henceforward  be  styled 
Denmark  House.  Hither,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1619,  her  body 
was  conveyed  by  night  from  Hampton  Court,  where  she 
died ;  and  here,  in  the  apartments  which  had  recently  been 
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the  scene  of  her  frivolity  and  splendour,  it  lay  in  state  till 
the  18th  of  May,  when  it  was  interred  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. Here  also  subsequently  lay  in  state,  between  the  23rd 
of  April  and  the  17th  of  May,  1625,  the  remains  of  King 
James. 

On  the  marriage  of  Charles  the  First  with  Henrietta 
Maria,  Somerset  House  was  set  apart  as  her  jointure-house; 
and  here,  moreover,  she  was  allowed  that  free  exercise  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  gave  so  much  offence  to  her 
husband's  Protestant  subjects.  The  fact  is  a  startling  one, 
that  in  Henrietta's  French  retinue,  consisting  of  no  less  than 
four  hundred  and  forty  persons,  there  were  as  many  as 
twenty-nine  priests,  marshalled  by  a  wrong-headed  young 
bishop,  under  the  age  of  thirty.  The  insolent  manner  in 
which  these  persons  interfered  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Charles ;  the  discords  which  they  daily  fomented  between 
their  royal  master  and  mistress ;  as  well  as  their  frivolous 
complaints  of  ill-usage  and  discomfort,  at  length  occasioned 
such  positive  unhappiness  to  Charles  that  he  came  to  the  de- 
termination of  sending  them,  at  all  hazards,  out  of  the  king- 
dom. Accordingly,  having  in  the  first  instance  given  private 
instructions  for  their  removal  from  Whitehall  to  Somerset 
House,  whence  carriages  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to 
convey  them  to  the  sea-coast,  he  took  upon  himself  the 
painful  task  of  communicating  to  Henrietta  the  necessity 
of  her  parting  with  her  favourites.  On  his  entering  her 
apartments,  he  beheld,  we  are  told,  to  his  great  indignation, 
a  number  of  Henrietta's  light-hearted  domestics  irreverently 
dancing  and  curvetting  in  her  presence.  Taking  her  by 
the  hand,  he  led  her  into  a  private  chamber,  where  he 
locked  himself  up  with  her  alone.  That  which  passed  be- 
tween them  on  the  occasion  was  known  only  to  themselves. 
Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  Queen's  violence  exceeded  all 
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bounds ;  that  she  actually  tore  her  hair  from  her  head  ;  and 
that,  in  the  violence  of  her  rage,  she  cut  her  hands  severely 
by  dashing  them  through  the  glass-windows.*  Charles,  the 
same  evening,  presented  himself  before  the  assembled 
foreigners  at  Somerset  House,  to  whom  he  explained  the 
cogent  reasons  which  compelled  him  to  insist  upon  their 
departure  from  his  court;  at  the  same  time  intimating  to 
them  that  his  Treasurer  had  received  orders  to  remunerate 
every  one  of  them  for  their  year's  service.  These  announce- 
ments were  met  with  suppressed  murmurs  and  discontented 
looks.  A  Madame  St.  George — a  handsome  and  flippant 
Frenchwoman,  who  had  rendered  herself  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  Charles  by  interfering  between  him  and  the 
Queen — took  upon  herself  to  act  the  part  of  spokeswoman 
on  the  occasion,  but  the  King  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  •  her  re- 
monstrances, and  peremptorily  refused  to  alter  his  decision. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  firmness  of  Charles  and  his 
great  anxiety  on  the  subject,  we  find  the  French  still  domes- 
ticated at  Somerset  House  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a 
month  from  the  time  of  their  removal  from  Whitehall. 
Excuse,  on  their  part,  followed  excuse,  and  delay  succeeded 
to  delay,  till  at  length  the  King's  patience  was  so  entirely 
exhausted,  that  he  issued  positive  orders  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  to  drive  them  away,  if  necessary,  "like  so 
many  wild  beasts,  until  you  have  shipped  them,  and  so  the 
devil  go  with  them."  This  mandate  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  accordingly,  early  in  the  month  of  August,  1626,  they 
took  their  unwilling  departure  from  Somerset  House.  It 
required  four  days  and  nearly  forty  carriages  to  transport 
them  to  Dover,  in  their  progress  to  which  town  they  seem 
to  have  everywhere  encountered  the  derision  of  the  popu- 
lace. As  Madame  St.  George  was  stepping  into  the  boat,  a 
*  Howell  j  Peyton;  Ellis's  "  Orig.  Letters." 
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bystander  took  an  aim  at  her  strange  headdress  with  a  stone. 
An  English  gentleman,  who  was  escorting  her,  instantly 
quitted  her  side,  and  running  his  sword  through  the  offender's 
body,  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

The  disgraceful  penances  which  were  imposed  on  Henri- 
etta by  her  priests,  are  well  known.  On  one  particular 
occasion  she  is  said  to  have  been  made  to  walk  on  a  dirty 
morning  from  Somerset  House  to  Tyburn ;  her  father  Con- 
fessor riding  in  his  coach  by  her  side.  The  Queen  built  a 
small  chapel  at  Somerset  House,  after  a  design  by  Inigo 
Jones,  in  which,  under  the  high  altar,  was  interred  the 
eminent  painter,  Horatio  Gentileschi,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  in  the  Louvre, 
an  Annunciation.  In  the  cellars  of  the  present  building, 
beneath  the  great  square,  may  be  seen  five  tombs  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  attendants  of  Henrietta  Maria.  We  must 
not  omit  to  notice  that  in  Somerset  House  Inigo  Jones 
breathed  his  last  in  1652. 

At  Somerset  House,  Henrietta  occasionally  entertained 
her  husband  and  his  court  with  those  magnificent  Masques, 
of  which  Ben  Jonson  was  the  author,  and  Inigo  Jones  the 
inventor  of  the  decorations.  Here,  in  1633,  she  brought 
out  Fletcher's  dramatic  pastoral,  "  The  Faithful  Shepherd- 
ess," which  had  previously  met  with  an  unfavourable  recep- 
tion on  the  public  stage.  To  the  Earl  of  Strafford  Mr.  Gar- 
rard  writes  on  the  9th  of  January — "  On  Twelfth  night  the 
Queen  feasted  the  King  at  Somerset  House,  and  presented 
him  with  a  play,  newly  studied,  "  The  Faithful  Shepherdess," 
which  the  King's  players  acted  in  the  robes  she  and  her 
ladies  acted  their  pastoral  in  last  year.  I  had  almost  for- 
got to  tell  your  Lordship,  that  on  the  dicing  night  the 
King  carried  away  in  James  Palmer's  hat  £1850.  The 
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Queen  was    his    half,   and   brought    him  that  luck;    she1 
shared  presently  j£900." 

During  the  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  history 
of  Somerset  House  presents  but  little  interest.  Here,  how- 
ever, in  1656,  lay  in  state  the  body  of  the  venerable  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  whose  private  virtues  induced  Oliver  Crom- 
well to  honour  him  with  a  public  funeral  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  here  also,  from  the  26th  of  September  to  the 
23rd  of  November,  1658,  lay  in  state,  in  great  magnificence, 
the  remains  of  the  Protector  himself.  Passing  through  a 
suite  of  rooms,  hung  with  black  and  lined  with  soldiers,  the 
public  were  admitted  into  the  apartment  which  contained 
the  body  of  the  Protector.  The  ceiling  as  well  as  the  walls 
of  this  room  were  covered  with  black  velvet;  the  latter 
being  decorated  with  escutcheons.  Innumerable  tapers 
threw  light  upon  the  trappings  of  woe.  Under  a  canopy 
of  black,  on  a  couch  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  lay  [a 
waxen  image  of  the  deceased  in  robes  of  purple  and  crim- 
son velvet  ornamented  with  ermine  and  lace  of  gold.  To 
the  side  of  the  effigy  was  affixed  a  splendid  sword ;  in  one 
hand  was  a  sceptre,  and  in  the  other  a  globe.  On  a  high 
stool,  covered  with  gold  tissue,  lay  an  imperial  crown,  and 
near  it  a  suit  of  complete  armour.  At  the  feet  of  the  figure 
was  placed  the  crest  of  the  deceased.  The  whole  of  this 
gorgeous  pageant  was  surrounded  by  railings  hung  with 
crimson  velvet,  which  costly  material  also  carpeted  the 
ground.  At  each  corner  of  the  rails  stood  upright  pillars, 
on  the  summits  of  which  were  lions  and  dragons,  holding 
streamers  in  their  paws.  On  each  side  of  the  couch  were 
banners  emblazoned  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Pro- 
tector and  other  devices ;  while  around  it  were  numerous 
attendants  uncovered. 

In  the  reign,  of  Charles  the  Second  the  remains  of  the 
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celebrated  George  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  lay  in  state  for 
several  weeks  in  Somerset  House,  previously  to  their  inter- 
ment in  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  at  Westminster. 

On  the  2nd  of  November,  1660,  after  the  restoration  of 
her  son  Charles  the  Second,  Henrietta  Maria,  having  been 
absent  from  England  for  nineteen  years,  again  took  up  her 
abode  at  Somerset  House,  which  had  been  allotted  for  her 
residence.  On  re-entering  it  she  is  said  to  have  made  the 
remarkable  observation,  that  "  had  she  known  the  temper  of 
the  English  people  some  years  past  as  well  as  she  did  then, 
she  had  never  been  compelled  to  quit  it."  Under  her 
auspices  the  old  building  was  beautified  with  a  taste  and 
magnificence  which  called  forth  the  poetical  encomiums  both 
of  Cowley  and  "Waller. 

According  to  Pepys,  the  Court  of  the  Queen-Mother  at 
Somerset  House  far  exceeded  in  dignity  and  pomp  that  of 
Charles  the  Second  at  Whitehall.  "  To  the  Queen's  chapel," 
he  writes,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1663-4,  "  where  I  staid 
and  saw  their  mass,  till  a  man  came  and  bade  me  go  out  or 
kneel  down ;  and  so  I  did  go  out.  And  thence  to  Somerset 
House,  and  there  into  the  chapel,  where  Monsieur  d'Espagne, 
a  Frenchman,  used  to  preach.  But  now  it  is  made  very  fine, 
and  was  ten  times  more  crowded  than  the  Queen's  Chapel  at 
St.  James's,  which  I  wonder  at.  Thence  down  to  the  garden 
at  Somerset  House,  and  up  and  down  the  new  buildings, 
which  in  every  respect  will  be  mighty  magnificent  and 
costly." 

Again,  in  January  the  following  year,  we  find  Pepys 
paying  a  visit  to  Somerset  House,  on  which  occasion  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  shown  into  the  Queen-Mother's 
private  chamber  and  closet,  which  he  says  were  "  most  beau- 
tiful places  for  furniture  and  pictures."  Thence,  he  tells  us 
— "  I  went  down  the  great  stone  stairs  to  the  garden,  and 
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tried  the  brave  echo  tipon  the  stairs,  which  continues  a  voice 
.so  long  as  the  singing  three  notes,  concords,  one  after 
another ;  they  all  three  shall  sound  in  concert  together,  a 
good  while  most  pleasantly."  The  first  time  that  Pepys  was 
in  the  presence  of  the  new  Queen,  Catherine  of  Braganza, 
was  at  the  Court  of  the  Queen-Mother  at  Somerset  House. 
Meeting,"  he  writes,  "  Mr.  Pierce,  the  chyrurgeon,  he  took 
me  into  Somerset  House,  and  there  carried  me  into  the 
Queen- Mother's  presence-chamber,  where  she  was  with  our 
own  Queen  sitting  on  her  left  hand,  whom  I  did  never  see 
before ;  and  though  she  be  not  a  very  charming,  she  hath  a 
good,  modest,  and  innocent  look,  which  is  pleasing.  Here  I 
also  saw  Madame  Castlemaine;  and,  which  pleased  me  most, 
Mr.  Crofts,  the  King's  son,*  a  most  pretty  spark  of  about 
fifteen  years  old,  who,  I  perceive,  do  hang  much  upon  my 
Lady  Castlemaine,  and  is  always  with  her ;  and,  I  hear,  the 
Queens  both  are  mighty  kind  to  him."  Charles  subsequently 
entered  the  apartment  in  high  spirits;  exciting  a  good 
deal  of  merriment  among  the  courtiers  by  insisting  to 
the  Queen-Mother  that  his  wife  was  enceinte,  and  playfully 
accusing  Catherine  of  having  admitted  the  fact.  Some 
good-natured  badinage  followed,  to  which  she  at  length 
retorted  in  plain  English — "  You  lie."  As  these  were  the 
first  words  she  had  been  heard  to  utter  in  that  language, 
the  King's  mirth  was  increased,  and  he  endeavoured  to  make 
her  repeat  in  English — "  Confess  and  be  hanged." 

After  the  death  of  his  mother,  Charles  granted  Somerset 
House  as  a  residence  to  his  neglected  Queen.  Here  she  was 
residing  during  the  perilous  excitement  of  the  Popish  Plot ; 
and  especially  in  the  month  of  October,  1678,  when  the 
dreadful  fate  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey  was  ascribed  to 
two  of  the  attendants  at  her  Chapel  at  Somerset  House. 
*  Afterwards  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
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Immediately  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second,  Cathe- 
rine retired  from  Whitehall  to  Somerset  House,  where,  in  an 
apartment  lighted  with  tapers  and  covered  with  black  even 
to  the  footstool,  she  received  the  addresses  of  condolence  on 
the  occasion  of  her  recent  bereavement.  From  this  period  till 
her  return  to  Portugal,  in  1692,  she  resided  almost  entirely 
either  at  Somerset .  House  or  at  her  villa  at  Hammersmith. 
She  was  fond  of  music,  and  in  London  had  regular  concerts, 
though  in  other  respects  she  li ved  in  great  privacy. 

From  the  days  of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  Somerset  House 
continued  to  be  the  nominal  jointure-house  of  successive 
Queens,  and  occasionally  the  residence  of  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, till  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  palaces  of  Hampton  Court  and  Kensington,  a  portion  of 
the  apartments  of  Somerset  House  was  lent  to  persons  of 
birth  and  influence ;  thus  occasioning  the  old  apartments  of 
the  Protector  Somerset  to  be  now  and  then  enlivened  by 
some  gay  ball  or  masquerade.  For  instance,  we  may  men- 
tion a  well-known  entertainment  given  here  in  1749,  at 
which  George  the  Second  and  Augusta  Princess  of  Wales 
were  present;  on  which  occasion  a  considerable  sensation 
was  created  by  the  beautiful  but  abandoned  Maid  of  Honour, 
Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Kingston, 
appearing  in  an  almost  primitive  state  as  Iphigenia.  "  Pretty 
Mrs.  Pitt,"  writes  Mrs.  Montagu  to  her  sister  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1749,*  "  looked  as  if  she  came  from  heaven,  but  was 
only  on  her  road  thither  in  the  habit  of  a  chanoinesse, 
Many  ladies  looked  handsome,  and  many  rich :  there  was  as 
great  a  quantity  of  diamonds  as  the  town  could  produce. 
Mrs.  Chandler  was  a  starry  night.  The  Duchess  of  Portland 
had  no  jewels.  Lord  Sandwich  made  a  fine  hussar.  I  stayed 

*  "Letters  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu."  The  editor  of  the  Letters  has, 
by  mistake,  dated  this  letter  1751. 
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till  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  the  masquerade,  and  am 
not  tired.  I  have  never  been  quite  well  since ;  but  I  had 
better  luck  than  Miss  Conway,  who  was  killed  by  a  draught 
of  lemonade  she  drank  there."  *  Horace  Walpole  also  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  dated  3rd  May,  1749,  describes 
this  splendid  entertainment.  "  The  King,"  he  writes,  "  was 
well  disguised  in  an  old-fashioned  English  habit,  and  much 
pleased  with  somebody  who  desired  him  to  hold  their  cup, 
as  they  were  drinking  tea.  The  Duke  [of  Cumberland]  had 
a  dress  of  the  same  kind,  but  was  so  immensely  corpulent 
that  he  looked  like  Cacofogo,  the  drunken  captain,  in  '  Rule 
a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife.'  The  Duchess  of  Richmond  was  a 
Lady  Mayoress  in  the  time  of  James  the  First,  and  Lord 
Delawarr,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Porter,  from  a  picture  in  the 
guard-chamber  at  Kensington.  They  were  admirable  masks. 
Lady  Rochfort,  Miss  Evelyn,  Miss  Bishop,  Lady  Stafford,  and 
Mrs.  Pitt  were  in  vast  beauty ;  particularly  the  last,  who 
had  a  red  veil,  which  made  her  look  gloriously  handsome. 
I  forgot  Lady  Kildare.  Mr.  Conway  was  the  Duke  in  '  Don 
Quixote,'  and  the  finest  figure  I  ever  saw.  Miss  Chudleigh 
was  Iphigenia,  but  so  naked  you  would  have  taken  her  for 
Andromeda ;  and  Lady  Betty  Smithson  had  such  a  pyramid 
of  baubles  upon  her  head,  that  she  was  exactly  the  Princess 
of  Babylon  in  Grammont." 

With  Somerset  Stairs  is  connected  a  trifling  incident 
which  occurred  to  Edmund  Waller,  the  poet.  "  He  was  but 
a  tender  weak  body,"  writes  Aubrey,  "  but  was  always  very 
temperate.  made  him  damnably  drunk  at  Somerset 

*  Her  death  was  celebrated  in  the  following  doggerel  lines  : — 

"  Poor  Jenny  Conway, 
She  drank  lemonade 
At  a  masquerade, 
So  now  she's  dead  and  gone  away." 
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House,  where  at  the  water-stairs  he  fell  down,  and  had  a  cruel 
fall :  'twas  pity  to  use  such  a  sweet  swan  so  inhumanly." 
Seville  paid  him  the  high  compliment  of  saying  "  that 
nobody  should  .keep  him  company  without  drinking  but  Ned 
"Waller."  The  old  stairs  at  Somerset  House  were  the  work 
cf  Inigo  Jones. 

The  last  housekeeper  of  old  Somerset  House  was  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Lennox,  once  a  novelist  of  no  inconsiderable  repute, 
And  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson.  When  the  old  palace  was 
pulled  down  she  lost  her  apartments,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  her  life  was  reduced  to  great  distress.* 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  destruction  and  re- 
building of  Somerset  House  may  be  related  in  a  few  words. 
There  being  a  necessity  for  providing  some  additional  offices  for 
the  services  of  the  State,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1775,  it  was 
recommended  by  the  Crown  in  a  message  to  Parliament  that 
Buckingham  House  should  be  purchased  and  made  over  as  a 
jointure-house  to  Queen  Charlotte,  and  that  Somerset  House, 
which  had  previously  been  settled  upon  her,  should  be 
appropriated  to  such  purposes  as  should  be  found  "most 
useful  to  the  public."  The  act  was  soon  passed,  and  almost 
immediately  the  demolition  of  the  old  buildings  commenced. 

At  this  time  the  portion  of  the  palace  which  had  been 
erected  by  Inigo  Jones  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  had 
for  some  time  been  used  for  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  greater  part,  however, 
of  the  original  palace  of  the  Protector  had  remained  unoccu- 
pied and  unaltered ;  many  of  the  ornaments,  if  not  the  furni- 
ture, of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth  still  existed ;  and, 
accordingly,  when  these  desolate  apartments  were  visited  by 
Sir  William  Chambers,  and  other  persons  appointed  to  take 
&  survey  of  them,  they  presented  a  sight  which,  either  to  an 
*  See  Croker's  "Boswell,"  vol.  i.,  p.  208  and  note. 
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antiquary  or  a  philosopher,  must  have  been  singularly  in- 
teresting. At  the  extremity  of  the  apartments  which  had 
been  occupied  by  Henrietta  Maria,  and  subsequently  Vy 
Catherine  of  Braganza,  two  large  folding-doors  opened  into 
the  ancient  portion  of  the  structure,  into  which,  it  would 
seem,  for  nearly  a  century  a  human  foot  had  scarcely  ever 
intruded.  Wandering  through  gloomy  and  uninhabitable 
apartments,  passing  from  room  to  room  and  from  corridor 
to  corridor,  the  intruders  witnessed  a  strange  and  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  departed  splendour ;  a  scene  of  mouldering 
walls  and  broken  casements,  of  crumbling  roofs  and  decayed 
furniture.  The  first  apartment  which  they  entered  had 
apparently  been  the  bedchamber  of  royalty.  The  floor  was 
of  oak,  and  the  ceiling  stuccoed.  It  was  also  panelled  with 
oak,  and  ornamented  with  gilt  mouldings.  Some  of  the 
sconces  still  remained  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  from  the  ceiling  there  still  hung  a  chain  with 
which  a  chandelier  had  once  been  connected. 

In  another  of  the  apartments  a  chandelier  was  still  hang- 
ing, and  in  a  third  were  velvet  curtains  which  had  once 
been  crimson  and  fringed  with  gold.  Their  colour  had  faded 
to  a  tawdry  olive,  while  only  a  few  spangles  and  shreds  of 
gold  afforded  evidence  of  their  former  costliness.  In  the 
audience-chamber  the  silken  hangings  still  hung  in  tatters 
from  the  walls.  Not  the  least  interesting  were  two  apart- 
ments which  had  long  since  been  converted  into  store-rooms 
for  such  trappings  of  royalty  as  the  gradual  modernization  of 
the  rest  of  the  structure  had  from  time  to  time  cast  into 
disuse.  Here  was  discovered  a  variety  of  articles,  the  pro- 
duction and  the  fashion  of  different  reigns,  if  not  of  different 
ages.  Mixed  with  broken  couches  and  tattered  hangings, 
with  stools,  screens,  sconces,  and  fire-dogs,  were  discovered 
the  vestiges  of  a  throne,  together  with  the  spangled  velvet 
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with  which  it  had  once  been  canopied.  Altogether  these 
deserted  apartments  presented  a  scene  in  which  the  imagi- 
nation of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  would  have  delighted  to  revel,  and 
in  which  the  muse  of  Dr.  Johnson  might  have  found  fit  food 
for  meditating  on  the  vanity  of  human  wishes. 

The  last  royal  personage  lodged  in  old  Somerset  House 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Bruns- 
wick, when,  in  1764,  he  arrived  in  England  to  marry  the 
Princess  Augusta,  the  eldest  sister  of  George  the  Third. 

The  present  Somerset  House  was  built,  after  designs  by 
Sir  William  Chambers,  between  the  years  1775  and  1786. 


LAMBETH,  AND  LAMBETH  PALACE. 

MANOR  OF  LAMBETH.  —  LAMBETH  PALACE.  —  ITS  EARLY  HISTORY.  —  FRE- 
QUENTLY USED  AS  A  PRISON. — DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PALACE. — LOLLARDS' 
TOWER. — HISTORICAL  EVENTS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  PALACE. — ARCH- 
BISHOP LAUD.  — LAMBETH  PARISH  CHURCH. — PERSONS  BURIED  THERE. — 
ANECDOTE  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND.— CUPER'S  GARDENS. 

THE  ancient  manor  of  Lambeth,  independently  of  its 
celebrated  episcopal  palace,  is  replete  with  historical 
associations.     Here,  in  1041,  died  Hardicanute  in  the 
midst  of  the  revelry  of  a  banquet  given  in  celebration  of  the 
nuptials  of  a  Danish  Lord ;  and  here  it  was,  in  1066,  on  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  that  Harold  assumed  the 
crown. 

Immediately  before  the  Norman  Conquest  we  find  the 
manor  of  Lambeth  in  the  possession  of  the  Confessor's  sister, 
the  Countess  Goda — wife  to  Walter  Earl  of  Mantes,  and 
afterwards  to  Eustace  Earl  of  Boulogne — who  conferred  it  on 
the  See  of  Rochester.  From  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror the  manor  continued  to  be  held  by  that  See  till  the 
reign  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  in  whose  reign  a  portion  of  it 
was  exchanged  by  Gilbert  de  Glanville.  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
with  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  certain  lands  in 
the  Isle  of  Grain.  Ten  years  afterwards,  in  1197,  the  entire 
manor  of  Lambeth  was  made  over  by  Bishop  Glanville  to 
Archbishop  Hubert  Walter,  in  exchange  for  the  manor  of 
Darent  in  Kent.  The  Bishop,  however,  reserved  to  himself 
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;and  to  his  successors  a  plot  of  ground  "  to  the  east  of  the 
manor-place,"  on  which  he  subsequently  erected  a  mansion 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Bishops  of  Rochester  on  the  occa- 
sions of  their  attending  Parliament.  It  was  further  stipu- 
lated by  Bishop  Glanville,  that  the  annual  sum  of  five  marks 
of  silver  should  be  paid  to  himself  and  to  his  successors  for 
ever,  as  a  compensation  for  the  lodging,  fire,  wood,  and  forage 
which  he  and  his  predecessors  in  the  See  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed in  right  of  possessing  the  manor.  This  tax  is  said  to 
be  still  paid  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  to  the  See  of 
Rochester. 

Rochester  Place,  as  the  mansion  built  by  Bishop  Glanville 
was  called,  continued  to  be  the  London  residence  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rochester  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  that  monarch,  who  ex- 
changed it  with  Aldridge,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  for  certain 
lands  in  the  Strand.  From  this  period  it  became  known  as 
Carlisle  House,  and  hence  Carlisle  Street,  Lambeth,  derives 
its  name. 

Whether  previously  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century — 
at  which  period  the  manor  of  Lambeth  came  into  the  posses- 
.sion  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury — they  were  possessed 
of  a  palace  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  doubtful.  Certain  it  is, 
.however,  that  they  occasionally  resided  here  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  consequently  that  they  may 
then  have  had  a  fixed  residence  in  some  part  of  the  manor 
is  not  impossible.  The  present  palace  is  said  to  have  been 
commenced  about  the  year  1262 ;  the  task  and  expense  of 
•erecting  it  having  been  imposed  by  the  Pope  upon  Arch- 
bishop Boniface,  as  a  punishment  for  a  disgraceful  assault 
which  he  had  made  on  the  sub-prior  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
,Smithfield* 

*  See  ante,  p.  42. 
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Between  the  years  1424  and  1435  considerable  additions 
were  made  to  the  palace  by  Archbishop  Chicheley,  among 
which  was  the  interesting  Lollards'  Tower,  famous  as  having 
been  the  scene  of  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  followers 
of  Wickliffe.  The  magnificent  gateway  of  the  palace  was 
erected  by  Cardinal  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  about 
the  year  1490  ;  and  in  1610  the  noble  library  was  founded 
by  Archbishop  Bancroft. 

During  the  civil  troubles  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First 
Lambeth  Palace  was  frequently  made  use  of  by  the  Parlia- 
ment as  a  prison.  Among  the  more  eminent  persons  who 
were  confined  here  were  the  brave  and  high-minded  James 
Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  beheaded  for  his  loyalty  to  Charles 
the  First,  and  Kichard  Lovelace,  the  poet.  In  1648,  Lam- 
beth House,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  exposed  for  sale  by 
order  of  the  usurping  powers.  The  purchasers  were  one 
Matthew  Hardy,  or  Hardinge,  and  Colonel  Thomas  Scot,  of 
whom  the  latter,  having  sat  as  one  of  the  King's  judges, 
was,  after  the  Restoration,  executed  at  Charing  Cross.  The 
sum  for  which  the  palace  and  manor  were  purchased  was 
£7037  Os.  Sd.-  The  fine  old  hall,  built  by  Archbishop 
Chicheley,  was  at  once  pulled  down  and  the  materials  sold ; 
the  monuments  in  the  chapel  were  either  destroyed  or  muti- 
lated ;  and  the  chapel  itself  was  converted  into  a  kind  of 
banqueting-room.  In  this  condition  the  venerable  palace 
remained  till  the  Restoration,  when  Archbishop  Juxon,  on 
his  appointment  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  restored  it  vath 
great  care  and  expense ;  besides  rebuilding  the  hall  accord- 
ing to  its  ancient  model.  Other  improvements  have  since 
been  made  by  successive  primates,  among  which  was  the 
stately  withdrawing-room  built  by  Archbishop  Cornwallis 
in  1769. 

Passing  under  Cardinal  Morton's  gateway,  close  to  it  is. 
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the  porter's  lodge,  adjoining  which  is  a  small  room,  with 
walls  of  great  thickness,  guarded  by  double  doors.  Within 
this  apartment  may  be  seen  three  strong  iron  rings  affixed  to 
the  wall,  affording  unquestionable  evidence  of  its  having 
been  anciently  used  as  a  prison.  Here,  it  is  said,  some  of  the 
devoted  Lollards  were  confined  on  occasions  when  the  tower 
which  bears  their  name  was  full  to  overflowing. 

On  the  right  of  the  courtyard  is  the  great  hall  rebuilt  by 
Archbishop  Juxon,  who  appears  to  have  watched  its  progress 
towards  completion  with  great  interest.  "  If,"  are  the  words 
of  his  last  will,  "  I  happen  to  die  before  the  hall  at  Lambeth 
be  finished,  my  executors  are  to  be  at  the  charge  of  finishing 
it  according  to  the  model  made  of  it,  if  my  successor  shall 
give  leave."  The  hall  is  ninety-three  feet  in  length,  thirty- 
eight  in  breadth,  and  upwards  of  fifty  feet  in  height.  The 
roof,  which  is  of  oak  and  chestnut  elaborately  carved,  repre- 
sents in  several  places  the  arms  of  Archbishop  Juxon  and  of 
the  See  of  Canterbury.  Not  less  striking  is  the  large  north 
window,  rich  with  ancient  and  beautiful  specimens  of  painted 
glass,  collected  from  different  parts  of  the  edifice.  Here  are 
repeated  the  arms  of  Juxon  and  of  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
and,  conspicuous  above  the  rest,  the  arms  of  Philip  the 
Second  of  Spain,  the  husband  of  Queen  Mary,  said  to  have 
been  painted  by  order  of  Cardinal  Pole,  in  compliment  to  his 
royal  mistress. 

The  great  hall  of  Lambeth  Palace  is  now  converted  into  a 
library.  The  noble  collection  of  books  which  it  contains 
was  on  the  point  of  being  sold  and  dispersed  during  the 
Commonwealth,  but  by  the  exertions  of  the  learned  Selden 
was  fortunately  preserved.  It  may  be  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Archbishop  Bancroft  in  1G10,  since  which  time 
successive  primates  have  enriched  it  by  numerous  donations 
and  bequests. 
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The  Guard  Chamber,  designated  in  the  steward's  account, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  as  the  camera  armigerorum, 
is  a  beautiful  and  interesting  apartment.  Here  in  former 
times  were  hung  the  armour  and  weapons  kept  for  the 
defence  of  the  palace,  which  weapons  passed  by  purchase 
from  one  Archbishop  to  another.  In  addition  to  a  few  por- 
traits of  earlier  date,  this  apartment  contains  an  unbroken 
series  of  likenesses  of  the  primates  of  England  from  the  time 
of  Archbishop  Warham's  elevation  to  the  archi episcopal  see, 
in  1504,  to  the  present  day.  These  portraits,  moreover,  pos- 
sess an  additional  interest  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
presenting  to  the  eye,  at  one  view,  the  different  alterations 
which  have  taken  place  in  ecclesiastical  costume  during  the 
last  three  centuries  and  a  half. 

The  guard  chamber  of  Lambeth  Palace  opens  into  the  Gal- 
lery, another  fine  apartment,  originally  built  by  Cardinal  Pole, 
which  is  also  full  of  interesting  portraits  of  different  prelates 
and  other  eminent  persons.  Among  the  latter  may  be  men- 
tioned the  fine  picture  of  Luther  and  his  wife,  said  to  be  the 
work  of  Holbein,  and  a  portrait,  richly  painted  and  gilded, 
of  Catherine  Parr.  Other  apartments, — such  as  the  Presence 
Chamber,  which  was  formerly  hung  with  tapestry — the  Great 
Dining  Room — and  the  Old  Drawing  Room, — anciently 
styled  le  velvet  room,  from  its  having  been  hung  with  red 
and  purple  velvet — are  also  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

The  Chapel,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the 
original  edifice  of  Archbishop  Boniface,  measures  seventy- 
two  feet  in  length,  twenty-five  in  breadth,  and  thirty  in 
height.  Its  former  richly-stained  lancet  windows,  the  intro- 
duction of  which  was  one  of  the  crimes  alleged  against 
Archbishop  Laud  at  his  trial,  were  destroyed  by  the  Puritans 
during  the  civil  troubles.  Its  elaborately  carved  oak  screen, 
however,  bearing  the  arms  of  Laud,  still  remains.  In  front 
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of  the  altar  is  the  monument  of  the  learned  and  venerable 
Archbishop  Parker,  whose  remains,  having  been  dug  up.  by 
the  Puritans  and  stripped  of  their  leaden  covering,  were 
flung  into  a  hole  under  a  dunghill,  but  at  the  Restoration 
were  re-interred  in  the  Chapel. 

Unquestionably  the  most  interesting  spot  in  Lambeth 
Palace  is  the  Lollards'  tower,  erected  by  Archbishop 
Chicheley  between  the  years  1424  and  1445.  The  principal 
apartment,  the  ceiling,  walls,  and  flooring  of  which  are  boarded, 
is  about  thirteen  feet  in  length,  twelve  in  breadth,  and  eight 
in  height.  The  door  is  of  vast  strength  and  thickness,  while 
to  the  walls  may  be  seen  affixed  eight  iron  rings,  speaking 
silently  but  significantly  of  many  a  tale  of  suffering  and 
horror.  Within  these  walls  were  probably  immured  the  first 
two  intrepid  martyrs  of  the  Reformation — William  Sautrd, 
parish  priest  of  St.  Osithes,  London,  and  John  Badby,  who 
severally  suffered  in  the  flames.  "  This  being  the  first  con- 
demnation of  the  kind  in  England,"  writes  Southey,  "  Arch- 
bishop Arundel  was  punctual  in  all  its  forms,  that  they 
might  serve  as  an  exact  precedent  in  future."  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  name  of  Lollards  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  given  in  the  Low  Countries  to  the  persecuted 
Franciscans  and  other  enthusiasts,  from  their  habit  of  sing- 
ing hymns ;  the  word  lollen,  or  lullen,  in  one  of  the  old  Ger- 
man dialects  signifying  to  sing,  as  a  mother  does  when  she 
lulls  her  babe. 

It  was  at  Lambeth,  in  the  year  1100,  that  a  famous  council 
— composed  of  Norman  barons  and  prelates,  and  presided 
over  by  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — met  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  projected  marriage  between  King  Henry  the 
First  and  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  the  Third  of  Scot- 
land, and  niece  of  Edgar  Atheling,  heir  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
line.  Educated  under  the  care  of  her  aunt  Christina,  in  the 
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Nunnery  of  Rumsey,  the  Princess,  though  she  had  never 
actually  taken  the  vows,  was  known  to  have  worn  the  veil, 
and  accordingly  it  was  in  order  to  decide  how  far  this  cir- 
cumstance might  affect  the  validity  of  the  marriage  that  the 
council  assembled.  Before  this  august  tribunal  Matilda  was 
brought  and  examined.  "  I  must  confess,"  she  said,  "  that  I 
have  sometimes  appeared  veiled ;  but  listen  to  the  cause.  In 
my  first  youth,  when  I  was  living  under  her  care,  my  aunt, 
to  save  me,  as  she  said,  from  the  lust  of  the  Normans,  who 
attacked  all  females,  was  accustomed  to  throw  a  piece  of 
black  stuff  over  my  head  ;  and  when  I  refused  to  cover  my- 
self with  it,  she  treated  me  very  roughly.  In  her  presence 
I  wore  that  covering,  but  as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  sight  I 
threw  it  on  the  ground,  and  trampled  it  under  my  feet  in 
childish  anger."  Satisfied  with  this  explanation,  the  council 
declared  that  the  young  princess  was  free  to  marry ;  but 
Henry  had  yet  to  encounter  the  fixed  aversion  of  Matilda 
herself.  Descended  from  the  great  Alfred,  and  closely  re- 
lated to  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings,  the  young  Princess  had 
imbibed  the  strongest  prejudices  against  the  Norman  in- 
vaders of  her  country,  and  therefore  naturally  shrank  from 
allying  herself  with  one  of  their  race.  By  degrees,  however, 
the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the  Saxon  ladies  who  had  access 
to  her  produced  their  effect.  Imploring  her  to  bear  in  mind 
that  her  marriage  with  Henry,  by  uniting  the  Norman  and 
Saxon  races,  would  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  re- 
store the  ancient  honour  of  England,  they,  by  these  and 
other  arguments,  wrought  so  successfully  on  her  softer  feel- 
ings that  she  consented  to  give  her  hand  where  she  was 
unable  to  bestow  her  heart.  It  was  this  act  of  self-sacrifice, 
combined  with  her  princely  charities,  that  rendered  her  the 
idol  of  the  oppressed  English,  who  loved  her  not  the  less  for 
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the  Saxon  blood  which  flowed  in  her  veins,  and  who  be- 
stowed on  her  the  affectionate  title  of  "  Good  Queen  Maude." 
It  was  at  Lambeth  Palace,  in  1377,  that  Wickliffe  made 
his  famous  defence,  or  explanation  of  his  tenets,  before  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  assembly  of  prelates,  be- 
fore whose  tribunal  he  had  been  cited  to  appear.  His  elo- 
quence, probably,  would  have  availed  him  little,  had  he  not 
been  supported  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  land,  as 
well  as  by  the  masses  of  the  people,  who  surrounded  the 
palace,  and  preventing  the  Synod  proceeding  to  judg- 
ment. 

In  Lambeth  Palace  the  venerable  Bishop  Latimer  was  for 
some  time  a  prisoner;  and  here,  in  May,  1533,  Archbishop 
Cranmer  conferred  his  pastoral  benediction  on  the  marriage 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  with  Anne  Boleyn ;  a  marriage  which, 
only  three  years  afterwards,  he  was  induced  to  declare  null 
and  void.  On  this  second  occasion,  the  unfortunate  Anne, 
though  under  sentence  of  death,  was  compelled  to  appear 
before  the  Archbishop's  court,  in  order  to  answer  certain 
questions  bearing  on  the  validity  of  her  marriage  with 
Henry,  and  especially  her  pre-contract  with  Lord  Percy. 
She  was  conveyed,  it  appears,  privately  by  water  from  the 
Tower  to  Lambeth. 

At  Lambeth  Palace,  in  1534,  sat  another  famous  Council, 
composed  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Audley,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Cromwell,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Essex — before  whom  Sir  Thomas  More  was  cited,  and 
enjoined  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  Henry  the  Eighth. 
The  result  of  his  refusal  to  do  so  was  his  committal  to  the 
custody  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster ;  four  days  aftei'  which 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 

During  the  time  that  the  learned  and  accomplished 
Matthew  Parker  presided  over  the  archiepiscopal  see,  Queen 
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Elizabeth  seems  to  have  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  Lambeth 
Palace.  Elizabeth's  repugnance  to  clergymen  entering  the 
marriage  state  is  well  known ;  and,  accordingly,  if  anything 
could  have  lowered  the  Archbishop  in  her  favour,  it  was  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  a  wife.  On  one  occasion  of  her 
taking  her  departure  from  Lambeth  Palace,  after  having 
warmly  thanked  the  Archbishop  for  his  hospitable  enter- 
tainment, she  turned  round  to  his  wife  : — " And  you"  she 
said :  "  madam,  I  may  not  call  you,  and  mistress  I  am 
ashamed  to  call  you,  so  T  know  not  what  to  call  you ;  and 
yet  I  do  thank  you." 

It  was  in  Lambeth  Palace,  as  Camden  informs  us  in  his 
"  Annals,"  that  Elizabeth's  ill-fated  favourite,  Robert  Deve- 
reux,  Earl  of  Essex,  was  confined  previously  to  his  being 
carried  to  the  Tower,  and  subsequently  led  to  the  block. 

Parker's  next  successor  but  one  in  the  see  of  Canterbury 
was  Archbishop  Whitgift,  who  seems  to  have  been  no  less 
in  favour  with  Elizabeth,  and  to  have  been  not  less  fre- 
quently visited  by  her  at  Lambeth,  than  his  predecessor 
had  been.  James  the  First  also  highly  valued  him  for  his 
learning  and  wisdom,  and  delighted  in  his  society.  On  the 
Sunday  before  the  Archbishop  died,  just  after  having  had 
an  interview  with  the  King  at  Whitehall,  he  was  seized  with 
the  palsy  in  his  right  side,  in  which  state  he  was  carried 
back  to  Lambeth.  Here,  on  the  Tuesday  following,  he  was 
visited  by  the  King,  who  seems  to  have  been  much  affected 
by  the  sight  of  the  dying  prelate.  "  I  shall  pray  to  God," 
he  said,  "  for  your  Grace's  life  ;  and  if  it  be  granted,  I  shall 
look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  temporal  blessings  that 
could  be  given  to  this  kingdom."  The  Archbishop  endea- 
voured to  reply,  but  was  able  to  give  utterance  only  to  a 
few  indistinct  words.  He  then  made  a  sign  for  writing 
materials :  his  strength  had  also  failed  him,  and  the  pen  fell 
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from  his  hand.  On  the  following  day,  the  29th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1604,  he  breathed  his  last. 

Whitgift  was  succeeded  by  Archbishop  Bancroft,  on  whose 
death,  in  1610,  the  See  was  conferred  on  the  amiable  and 
learned  Archbishop  Abbot.  His  successor  was  the  celebrated 
Archbishop  Laud,  with  whose  eventful  history  the  old 
palace  is  intimately  associated.  Laud's  elevation  from  the 
See  of  London  to  that  of  Canterbury  took  place  on  the  4th 
of  August,  1633 ;  five  weeks  after  which  he  writes  to  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  : — "  I  doubt  I  shall  never  be  able  to  hold 
my  health  there  [at  Lambeth]  one  year,  for  instead  of  the 
jolting  I  had  over  the  stones  between  London  House  and 
Whitehall,  which  was  almost  daily,  I  shall  now  have  no 
exercise,  but  slide  over  in  a  barge  to  the  Court  and  Star 
Chamber ;  and,  in  truth,  my  Lord,  I  speak  seriously,  I  have 
had  a  heaviness  hang  upon  me  since  I  was  appointed  to  this 
place,  and  I  can  give  myself  no  account  of  it,  unless  it  pro- 
ceed from  an  apprehension  that  there  is  more  expected 
from  me  than  the  craziness  of  these  times  will  give  me  leave 
to  do." 

Laud's  biographer,  Heylin,  mentions  a  particular  occasion 
of  his  attending  the  Archbishop  in  the  garden  of  Lambeth 
Palace,  where  he  found  him  with  his  countenance  full  of 
care,  holding  in  his  hand  a  gross  pasquinade  on  himself, 
which  had  just  been  seized  by  the  agents  of  the  Government. 
In  that  paper,  he  told  Heylin,  he  was  charged  with  as  mean 
&  parentage  "  as  if  he  had  been  raked  out  of  a  dunghill." 
He  added,  however — and  his  countenance  brightened  up  as 
he  spoke — that  "  though  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 
have  been  born  a  gentleman,  yet  that  his  parents  had  been 
honest ;  that  they  had  lived  in  good  circumstances ;  had 
•employed  the  poor ;  and  had  left  a  good  name  behind  them." 
Heylin  reminded  the  Archbishop  of  the  happy  retort  of 
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Pope  Pius  the  Sixth,  when  his  parents  had  been  similarly 
impugned.  "  If  the  sun's  beams,"  said  that  pontiff,  "  found 
their  way  through  the  rugged  roof  and  broken  walls  of  my 
father's  cottage,  they  at  least  illumined  every  corner  of  the 
humble  dwelling  in  which  I  was  born."  The  comparison 
is  said  to  have  restored  the  Archbishop  to  his  wonted  com- 
posure. 

In  Laud's  very  curious  diary  are  the  following  interesting 
entries  connected  with  his  residence  at  Lambeth. 

"  Sept.  18,  when  I  first  went  to  Lambeth,  my  coach, 
horses,  and  men,  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  Thames  in  the 
ferry-boat,  which  was  overladen  ;  but  I  praise  God  for  it,  I 
lost  neither  man  nor  horse." 

"  1637.  Thursday. — I  married  James  Duke  of  Lennox  to 
the  Lady  Mary  Villiers,  the  daughter  of  the  Lord  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  The  marriage  was  in  my  chapel  at  Lambeth ; 
the  day  very  rainy ;  the  King  present." 

"  1640.  May  9. — A  paper  posted  upon  the  Old  Exchange, 
animating  'prentices  to  sack  my  house  upon  the  Monday 
following." 

"May  11,  Monday  night. — At  midnight  my  house  was 
beset  with  five  hundred  of  these  rascal-routers.  I  had  notice, 
and  strengthened  the  house  as  well  as  I  could,  and,  God  be 
thanked,  I  had  no  harm;  they  continued  there  full  two 
hours.  Since,  I  have  fortified  my  house  as  well  as  I  can,, 
and  hope  all  may  be  safe." 

"  Oct.  27,  Tuesday. — Simon  and  Jude's  eve — I  went  inta 
my  upper  study  to  see  some  manuscripts  which  I  was  send- 
ing to  Oxford.  In  that  study  hung  my  picture  taken  by 
the  life  ;*  and  in  coming  in,  I  found  it  fallen  down  upon  the 
face,  and  lying  on  the  floor,  the  string  being  broken  by 

*  Probably  the  fine  picture  of  Laud  by  Vandyke,  still  preserved  in. 
Lambeth  Palace. 
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which  it  was  hanged  against  the  wall.  I  am  almost  every 
day  threatened  with  my  ruin  in  Parliament.  God  grant 
this  be  no  omen." 

"Deer.  18,  Friday. — I  was  accused  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  High  Treason,  without  any  particular  charge  laid 
against  me,  which  they  said  should  be  prepared  in  conve- 
nient time.  I  was  presently  committed  to  the  gentleman- 
usher,  but  was  permitted  to  go  in  his  company  to  my  house 
at  Lambeth,  for  a  book  or  two  to  read  in,  and  such  papers 
as  pertained  to  my  defence  against  the  Scots.  I  staid  at 
Lambeth  till  the  evening,  to  avoid  the  gaze  of  the  people  : 
I  went  to  evening  prayer  in  my  chapel.  The  psalms  of  the 
day  (Ps.  xciii.  and  xciv.)  and  chap.  i.  of  Isaiah  gave  me  great 
comfort.  God  make  me  worthy  of  it,  and  fit  to  receive  it ! 
As  I  went  to  my  tyarge,  hundreds  of  my  poor  neighbours 
stood  there ;  and  prayed  for  my  safety  and  return  to  my 
house.  For  which  I  bless  God  and  them." 

"  1642.  Aug.  19. — A  party  of  soldiers  to  search  for  arms 
[in  Lambeth  Palace],  and,  under  that  pretence,  broke  open 
doors  and  committed  other  outrages.  Nov.  24. — The  sol- 
diers broke  open  the  chapel-door,  and  offered  violence  to  the 
organ,  but  were  prevented  by  their  captain.  1643.  May  1. 
— The  chapel  windows  were  defaced,  and  the  steps  torn  up." 

Close  to  the  archi episcopal  palace  is  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Mary  Lambeth,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Fourth.  Within  its  walls  lie  interred  several  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  among  whom  are  Archbishops  Ban- 
croft, Tenison,  Button,  Seeker,  and  Cornwallis.  Here  too 
were  buried  the  deprived  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  Tunstall 
and  Thirleby,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  refusing  to  re- 
nounce the  old  religion,  were  committed  to  the  safe  keeping 
•of  Archbishop  Parker  in  the  neighbouring  palace,  where 
they  severally  died.  To  the  honour  of  the  Archbishop  be  it 
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mentioned,  that  they  not  only  met  with  every  kindness  at 
his  hands,  but  that  they  were  treated  by  him  rather  as 
honoured  guests  than  as  contumacious  prisoners.  "  They  had 
lodgings  to  themselves,"  we  are  told,  "with  chambers  for 
three  men,  and  diet  for  them  all  in  those  lodgings,  save  only 
when  they  were  called  to  the  Archbishop's  own  table  ;  fuel 
for  their  fire,  and  candle  for  their  chambers ;  without  any 
allowance  for  all  this,  either  from  the  Queen  or  from  them- 
selves ;  saving,  at  their  death,  he  had  from  them  some  part 
of  their  libraries  that  they  had  there."  The  polished  and 
amiable  Tunstall  lived  to  enjoy  the  Archbishop's  hospitality 
only  four  months,  whereas  Thirleby  continued  to  be  his 
guest  for  ten  years.  On  preparing  the  grave  of  Archbishop 
Cornwallis,  in  1783,  the  body  of  Thirleby  was  accidentally 
discovered,  habited  as  a  pilgrim,  with  a  .slouched  hat  under 
the  left  arm.  The  body  and  the  dress  were  severally  in  ex- 
cellent preservation.  The  features  were  perfect ;  the  limbs 
flexible ;  and  the  beard  of  great  length  and  beautifully  white. 
With  the  exception  of  a  tomb,  now  destroyed,  and 
which  represented  an  armed  warrior — erected  to  the 
memory  of  Robert  Scot,  a  follower  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
and  the  inventor  of  leathern  artillery — Lambeth  Church 
has  received  few  monuments  of  interest.  Here,  however, 
may  be  seen  a  marble  slab  to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated 
antiquary,  Elias  Ashmole,  who,  as  Anthony  Wood  informs 
us,  died  at  his  house  in  Little,  or  South  Lambeth.  Here 
also  was  buried  the  notorious  astrologer,  Simon  Forman, 
now  principally  remembered  for  his  share  in  the  murder 
of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  "His  death,"  writes  Lilly,  in 
his  curious  Life  of  Himself,  "  happened  as  follows : — The 
Sunday  night  before  he  died,  his  wife  and  he  being  at  supper  in 
their  garden-house,  she  being  pleasant  told  him  that  she  had 
been  informed  he  could  resolve,  whether  man  or  wife  should 
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die  first  ?  '  Whether  shall  I,'  quoth  she,  '  bury  you  or  no  f 
'  Oh,  Trunco  !'  for  so  he  called  her,  '  thou  wilt  bury  me,  but 
thou  wilt  much  repent  it.' — '  Yea,  but  how  long  first  ?' — '  I 
shall  die,'  said  he,  '  ere  Thursday  night.' — Monday  came ;  all 
was  well.  Tuesday  came ;  he  not  sick.  Wednesday  came, 
and  still  he  was  well ;  with  which  his  impertinent  wife  did 
much  twit  him  in  the  teeth.  Thursday  came,  and  dinner 
was  ended ;  he  very  well.  He  went  down  to  the  water-side, 
and  took  a  pair  of  oars  to  go  to  some  buildings  he  was  in 
hand  with  in  Puddle  Dock.  Being  in  the  middle  of  the 
Thames,  he  presently  fell  down,  only  saying — '  An  impost, 
an  impost,'  and  so  died ;  a  most  sad  storm  of  wind  immediately 
following."  Forman  was  a  resident  in  Lambeth,  to  the  poor  of 
which  place,  notwithstanding  his  knaveries,  he  is  represented 
as  having  been  extremely  charitable.  His  "rarities  and  secret 
manuscripts  of  what  quality  soever  "  fell  into  the  possession 
of  his  "scholar,"  Dr.  Napper,  of  Linford  in  Buckinghamshire, 
whose  son  presented  them  to  Ashmole. 

In  one  of  the  windows  of  Lambeth  Church  may  be  seen 
a  curious  painted  figure  of  a  Pedlar  with  his  dog.  Accord- 
ing to  a  popular  tradition,  a  piece  'of  land  known  as  "  The 
Pedlar's  Acre"  was  bequeathed  to  the  parish  by  the  person 
here  represented,  on  condition  that  his  portrait  and  that  of 
his  dog  should  be  preserved  for  ever  in  one  of  the  windows 
of  Lambeth  Church. 

In  Lambeth  churchyard  is  an  interesting  monument  to 
the  memory  of  John  Tradescant  and  his  son,  of  whom  the 
former  may  be  fairly  styled  the  father  of  natural  history  in 
this  country.  Both  were  great  travellers ;  both  were  men 
of  taste  and  genius ;  both  were  indefatigable  in  adding  to 
the  scientific  and  antiquarian  stores  of  their  country.  The 
garden  of  the  Tradescants  at  South  Lambeth  is  said  to  have 
presented  a  rare  and  beautiful  sight  in  the  days  of  the  first 
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and  second  Charles ;  besides  which,  their  collection  of  coins, 
medals,  and  other  antiquities  appears  to  have  been  scarcely 
less  curious  and  valuable.     Their  collection  of  antiquities,  as 
well  as  their  house  at  Lambeth,  fell  into  the  possession  of 
Elias  Ashmole.    The  garden,  with  its  rare  plants,  was  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay,  but  the  antiquities  were  preserved  by 
Ashmole  with  great  care,  and  now  form  a  part  of  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum  at  Oxford.     Pennant  informs  us  that  the 
house  of  the  Tradescants  was  in  existence  in  his  time ;  adding, 
that  as  late  as  1749  there  were  still  to  be  seen  some  trees  in 
the  neglected  garden,  which  had  evidently  been  introduced 
by  the  "  illustrious  founder."     We  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion, that  Thomas  Cooke,  the  translator  of  "  Hesiod,"  and 
Edward  Moore,  the  author  of  the  "  Gamester "  and  of  the 
"  Fables  for  the  Female  Sex,"  lie  buried  in  Lambeth  Church.* 
It  was  under  the  walls  of  Lambeth  Church,  on  an  incle- 
ment December  night  in  1688,  that,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  the  young  Queen  of  James  the  Second,  with  her 
infant  son  in  her  arms,  found  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the 
elements,  till  the  arrival  of  the  coach  which  was  to  convey 
her  to  Gravesend,  on  her  way  to  France. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk 
possessed  a  residence  in  Lambeth,  of  which  Norfolk  Row 
still  points  out  the  site.  In  South  Lambeth  stood  Caroone 
House,  a  stately  mansion  erected  by  Sir  Noel  de  Caron, 
ambassador  from  the  Netherlands  in  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  James  the  First.  In  1666  the  house,  with 
its  gardens  and  orchards,  was  conferred  by  Charles  the 
Second  on  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon.  A  part  of  the  old 
mansion  was  standing  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  In  the  neighbourhood  may  be  seen  a  row 

*  For  many  minute  and  curious  particulars  respecting  Lambeth  Church, 
see  Cunningham's  "London."  Art.  St.  Mary,  Lambeth. 
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-of  alms-houses,  which  were  founded  by  Sir  Noel  de  Caron 
in  1622. 

On  the  Lambeth  side  of  the  Thames,  nearly  opposite  to 
Somerset  House,  stood  Cuper's  Gardens,  a  favourite  place  of 
resort  of  the  gay  and  profligate  from  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  princi- 
pal attractions  of  the  gardens  were  their  retired  arbours,  their 
.shady  walks,  ornamented  with  statues  and  ancient  marbles, 
and  especially  the  fireworks.  Cuper's  Gardens,  which  derived 
their  name  from  one  Boyder  Cuper,  who  had  been  gardener 
to  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel,  were  suppressed  as  a  place  of 
public  entertainment  in  1753. 


VAUXHALL  AND  EANELAGH. 

ORIGINAL  NAME  OP  VAUXHALL. —IN  POSSESSION  OF  THE  CROWN  IN  CHARLES 
THE  FIRST'S  REIGN. — ITS  FAR-FAMED  GARDENS. — EVELYN'S  VISIT  TO  THEM. 
— THE  "SPECTATOR'S  "  ACCOUNT  OF  THEM.  —  NIGHTINGALES  AT  VAUXHALL. 
— FIELDING  AND  GOLDSMITH'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  GARDENS. — RANELAGH 
GARDENS. — WALPOLE'S  LETTERS  ON  THEIR  OPENING. — DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 
PLACE.  —  ORIGINALLY  FREQUENTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY.  —  CAUSE  OF  ITS 
DOWNFALL. 

"T/TAUXHALL,  or,  as  it  was  originally  called,  Fulke's 
V  Hall,  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Fulke  or  Faulk  de  Breaute',  a  distinguished  Norman 
warrior  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  who  obtained  the  manor 
of  Lambeth  by  right  of  his  marriage  with  a  wealthy  heiress, 
Margaret  de  Ripariis,  or  Redvers.  The  name  was  subse- 
quently corrupted  into  Fauxeshall,  or  Fox-Hall,  and  afterwards 
into  Vauxhall.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  notorious 
Guy  Faux  was  descended  from  the  above-named  marriage  ; 
there  being  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  resident  in  this  parish, 
where,  according  to  Pennant,  "  he  lived  in  a  large  mansion 
called  Faux  Hall."  It  has  even  been  supposed  that  he  was 
lord  of  the  manor. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  we  find  the  manor  of 
Vauxhall  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown.  Subsequently  it 
was  sold  by  the  Parliament,  and  the  proceeds  set  apart  for 
the  payment  of  the  seamen's  wages.  The  ancient  manor- 
house  known  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  Copt  Hall,  stood 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  In  the  reign  of  James  the 
First  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  Chan- 
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cellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  under  whose  roof  here, 
and  in  whose  custody,  it  was  that  the  unfortunate  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart  passed  a  dreary  imprisonment  of  twelve 
months.  During  the  Protectorate  Faux  Hall  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  well-known  mechanical  genius,  Sir  Samuel 
Morland.  At  Vauxhall  it  was  that  the  once  gay  and  gallant 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  after  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Sedg- 
moor,  was  met  by  the  guard  of  soldiers  which  conducted 
him  to  the  Tower.  At  his  lodgings  near  Vauxhall,  the  pas- 
toral poet  Ambrose  Philips  breathed  his  last  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1749. 

But  the  best-known  memories  associated  with  Vauxhall 
are  derived  from  its  far-famed  gardens,  which  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  were  the  resort  of  all  the  wit,  rank,  gal- 
lantry, and  fashion  of  the  land,  and  the  site  of  which  has  been 
rendered  classic  ground  by  the  genius  of  Addison,  Fielding, 
Goldsmith,  Horace  Walpole,  and  Madame  D'Arblay.  The 
earliest  notice  which  we  find  of  Vauxhall  Gardens  as  a  place 
of  public  entertainment  is  in  July,  1661,  when  Evelyn  men- 
tions his  paying  a  visit  to  the  "  New  Spring  Garden  at  Lam- 
beth," which  he  describes  as  a  "  pretty  contrived  plantation." 
It  obtained  the  name  of  the  "  New  Spring  Garden,"  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  old  Spring  Garden  situated  at  the  east 
end  of  St.  James's  Park.  In  Pepys'  "  Diary"  occur  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  notices  of  Vauxhall,  or,  as  it  was  then 
styled,  Fox-hall. 

"  20  June,  1665.  By  water  to  Fox-hall,  and  there  walked 
an  hour  alone,  observing  the  several  humours  of  the  citizens 
that  were  this  holyday  pulling  off  cherries,  and  God  knows 
what." 

"  28  May,  1667.  By  water  to  Fox-hall,  and  there  walked 
in  Spring  Garden.  A  great  deal  of  company,  and  the 
weather  and  garden  pleasant;  and  it  is  very  pleasant  and 
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cheap  going  thither,  for  a  man  may  go  to  spend  what  he 
will,  or  nothing,  all  as  one.  But  to  hear  the  nightingale  and 
•other  birds ;  and  here  fiddles  and  there  a  harp,  and  here  a 
Jew's  trump,  and  here  laughing,  and  there  fine  people 
walking,  is  mighty  divertising." 

"  30  May,  1668.  To  Fox-haU,  and  there  fell  into  the 
company  of  Harry  Killigrew,  a  rogue  newly  come  out  of 
France,  but  still  in  disgrace  at  our  Court,  and  young  New- 
port, and  others,  as  very  rogues  as  any  in  the  town,  who 
were  ready  to  take  hold  of  every  woman  that  came  by  them. 
And  so  to  supper  in  an  arbour :  but  Lord  !  their  mad  talk 
did  make  my  heart  ache." 

"  1  June,  1668.  Alone  to  Fox-hall,  and  walked  and  saw 
young  Newport,  and  two  more  rogues  of  the  town,  seize  on 
two  ladies,  who  walked  with  them  an  hour  with  their  masks 
on  (perhaps  civil  ladies) ;  and  there  I  left  them." 

"  27  July,  1668.  Over  the  water,  with  my  wife  and  Deb 
and  Mercer,  to  Spring  Garden,  and  there  eat  and  walked ; 
and  observe  how  rude  some  of  the  young  gallants  of  the 
town  are  become,  to  go  into  people's  arbours  where  there 
are  not  men,  and  almost  force  the  women ;  which  troubled 
me,  to  see  the  confidence  of  the  vice  of  the  age ;  and  so  we 
away  by  water  with  much  pleasure  home." 

Who  does  not  remember  the  charming  paper  in  the 
"  Spectator,"  dated  the  20th  of  May,  1712  (No.  383),  in 
which  Addison  describes  his  visit  by  water  to  the  Spring 
Garden,  as  Vauxhall  Gardens  were  still  called,  in  company 
with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  ?  "  We  were  now  arrived  at 
Spring-garden,"  writes  Addison,  "  which  is  excellently  plea- 
sant at  this  time  of  the  year.  When  I  considered  the  fra- 
grancy  of  the  walks  and  bowers,  with  the  choirs  of  birds 
that  sung  upon  the  trees,  and  the  loose  tribe  of  people  that 
walked  under  their  shades,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  the 
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place  as  a  kind  of  Mahometan  paradise.  Sir  Roger  told  me 
it  put  him  in  mind  of  a  little  coppice  by  his  house  in  the 
country,  which  his  chaplain  used  to  call  an  aviary  of  night- 
ingales. '  You  must  understand,'  says  the  Knight,  '  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  that  pleases  a  man  in  love  so  much  as 
your  nightingale.  Ah  !  Mr.  Spectator,  the  many  moonlight 
nights  that  I  have  walked  by  myself,  and  thought  on  the 
widow  by  the  music  of  the  nightingale  !'  He  here  fetched 
a  deep  sigh,  and  was  falling  into  a  fit  of  musing,  when  a> 
mask,  who  came  behind  him,  gave  him  a  gentle  tap  upon 
the  shoulder,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  drink  a  bottle  of 
mead  with  her  ?  But  the  Knight,  being  startled  at  so  un- 
expected a  familiarity,  and  displeased  to  be  interrupted  in 
his  thoughts  of  the  widow,  told  her  she  was  a  wanton  bag- 
gage ;  and  bid  her  go  about  her  business.  We  concluded 
our  walk  with  a  glass  of  Burton  ale  and  a  slice  of  hung 
beef.  When  we  had  done  eating  ourselves,  the  Knight 
called  a  waiter  to  him,  and  bade  him  carry  the  remainder 
to  the  waterman  that  had  but  one  leg.  I  perceived  the 
fellow  stared  upon  him  at  the  oddness  of  the  message,  and 
was  going  to  be  saucy ;  upon  which  I  ratified  the  Knight's 
command  with  a  peremptory  look.  As  we  were  going  out 
of  the  garden,  my  old  friend  thinking  himself  obliged,  as  a 
member  of  the  quorum,  to  animadvert  upon  the  morals  of 
the  place,  told  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  was  at  the 
bar,  that  he  should  be  a  better  customer  to  her  garden  if 
there  were  more  nightingales  and  fewer  strumpets." 

This  allusion  to  the  nightingales  at  Vauxhall  sounds 
strange  to  modern  ears,  but  other  evidence  exists  of  their 
having  sung  here  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
For  instance,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1711,  Swift  writes  to 
Stella : — "  I  was  this  evening  with  Lady  Kerry  and  Mrs. 
Pratt  at  Vauxhall,  to  hear  the  nightingales,  but  they  are. 
almost  past  singing." 
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In  1732  we  find  Vauxhall  Gardens  tinder  the  manage- 
ment of  Jonathan  Tyers,  to  whom  Fielding,  in  his  exquisite 
novel,  "Amelia,"  pays  a  high,  and  doubtless  well-merited, 
compliment.  "  To  delineate,"  he  writes,  "  the  particular 
beauties  of  these  gardens  would  indeed  require  as  much 
pains,  and  as  much  paper,  too,  as  to  rehearse  all  the  good 
actions  of  their  master,  whose  life  proves  the  truth  of  an 
observation  which  I  have  read  in  some  other  writer,  that  a 
truly  elegant  taste  is  generally  accompanied  with  an  excel- 
lency of  heart ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  true  virtue  is  in- 
deed nothing  else  but  true  taste."  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  one  of  the  most  charming  scenes  in  "  Amelia "  takes 
place  in  Vauxhall  Gardens  ;  the  heroine  and  her  party  hav- 
ing previously  attended  divine  worship  in  St.  James's  Church, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  the  Gardens  by  water.  Under  the 
management  of  Tyers,  who,  in  1752,  became  the  purchaser 
of  the  property,  Vauxhall  Gardens  appear  to  have  greatly 
improved  in  taste  and  splendour.  An  organ  was  placed  in 
the  orchestra,  the  chisel  of  Roubiliac  was  employed  to  exe- 
cute a  statue  of  Handel,  and  the  pencil  of  Hogarth  to  em- 
bellish the  boxes. 

Before  the  days  when  steam- vessels  rendered  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Thames  dangerous  for  small  vessels,  we  scarcely 
find  a  notice  of  a  pleasure-party  visiting  Vauxhall  Gardens 
but  they  proceeded  thither  by  water.  Many  of  our  readers, 
indeed,  may  perhaps  remember  the  enjoyment  they  experi- 
enced in  gliding  along  the  Thames  on  a  summer  night,  on 
their  way  to  this  once  popular  place  of  entertainment. 

Eight  years  after  the  publication  of  "  Amelia,"  we  find  a 
pleasing  notice  of  a  visit  to  Vauxhall  Gardens  introduced  by 
Goldsmith  into  his  "  Citizen  of  the  World."  "  The  illumi- 
nations," writes  the  Chinese  philosopher,  "  began  before  we 
arrived,  but  I  must  confess  that  upon  entering  the  gardens  I 
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found  every  sense  overpaid  with  more  than  expected  plea- 
sure; the  lights  everywhere  glimmering  through  scarcely- 
moving  trees ;  the  full-bodied  concert  bursting  on  the  still- 
ness of  night ;  the  natural  concert  of  the  birds  in  the  more 
retired  part  of  the  grove,  vying  with  that  which  was  formed 
by  art ;  the  company  gaily  dressed,  looking  satisfaction,  and 
the  tables  spread  with  various  delicacies.  All  conspired  to 
fill  my  imagination  with  the  visionary  happiness  of  the 
Arabian  lawgiver,  and  lifted  me  into  an  ecstacy  of  admi- 
ration. '  Head  of  Confucius,'  cried  I  to  my  friend,  '  this  is 
fine !  this  unites  rural  beauty  with  courtly  magnificence.'  " 
At  this  period,  the  principal  object  of  attraction  appears  to 
to  have  been  the  water- works,  the  commencement  of  which, 
at  nine  o'clock,  was  announced  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell, 
when  persons  were  to  be  seen  hurrying  towards  the  spot 
from  all  parts  of  the  gardens. 

Evelina's  first  and  disagreeable  visit  to  Vauxhall,  as  re- 
lated in  Madame  D'Arblay's  charming  novel,  is  doubtless 
familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.  "  As  to  the  way  we  should 
go,"  writes  Evelina,  "  some  were  for  a  boat,  others  for  a 
coach,  and  Mr.  Braughton  himself  was  for  walking ;  but  the 
boat  at  length  was  decided  upon.  Indeed  this  was  the  only 
part  of  the  expedition  that  was  agreeable  to  me,  for  the 
Thames  was  delightfully  pleasant.  The  garden  is  very 
pretty,  but  too  formal.  I  should  have  been  better  pleased 
had  it  consisted  less  of  straight  walks,  where 

"  '  Grove  nods  at  grove— each  alley  has  its  brother.' 

"  The  trees,  the  numerous  lights,  and  the  company  in  the 
circle  round  the  orchestra  made  a  most  brilliant  and  gay 
appearance,  and  had  I  been  with  a  party  less  disagreeable  to 
me,  I  should  have  thought  it  a  place  formed  for  animation 
and  pleasure.  There  was  a  concert,  in  the  course  of  which  a 
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hautbois  concerto  was  so  charmingly  played  that  I  could 
have  thought  myself  upon  enchanted  ground,  had  I  had 
spirits  more  gentle  to  associate  with.  The  hautbois  in  the 
open  air  is  heavenly.  As  we  were  walking  about  the 
orchestra  I  heard  a  bell  ring ;  and  in  a  moment  Mr.  Smith, 
flying  up  to  me,  caught  my  hand,  and,  with  a  motion  too 
quick  to  be  resisted,  ran  away  with  me  many  yards  before  I 
had  breath  to  ask  his  meaning,  though  I  struggled  as  well 
as  I  could  to  get  from  him.  At  last,  however,  I  insisted 
upon  stopping.  '  Stopping,  Madam !'  cried  he,  '  why,  we 
must  run  on  or  we  shall  lose  the  cascade  ?'  And  then  again 
he  hurried  me  away,  mixing  with  a  crowd  of  people,  all 
running  with  so  much  velocity  that  I  could  not  imagine 
what  had  raised  such  an  alarm.  We  were  soon  followed  by 
the  rest  of  the  party ;  and  my  surprise  and  ignorance  proved 
a  source  of  diversion  to  them  all,  which  was  not  exhausted 
the  whole  evening.  The  scene  of  the  cascade  I  thought  ex- 
tremely pretty,  and  the  general  effect  striking  and  lively." 

Having  attempted  to  convey  some  notion  of  the  glories  of 
Vauxhall  in  the  olden  time,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
follow  it  up  with  a  brief  notice  of  Ranelagh,  although  the 
latter  was  situated  in  a  very  different  locality.  Ranelagh, 
associated,  like  Vauxhall,  with  so  many  scenes  of  past  gaiety 
and  splendour,  was  first  opened  on  the  5th  of  April,  1742, 
when  the  public,  for  the  first  few  weeks,  were  admitted  to 
breakfast  only.  To  Sir  Horace  Mann  Walpole  writes  on  the 
22nd  of  that  month : — "  I  have  been  breakfasting  this  morn- 
ing at  Ranelagh  Garden  :  they  have  built  an  immense  amphi- 
theatre, with  balconies  full  of  little  alehouses :  it  is  in  rivalry 
of  Vauxhall,  and  costs  above  £12,000.  The  building  is  not 
finished ;  but  they  get  great  sums  by  people  going  to  see  it, 
and  breakfasting  in  the  house.  There  were  yesterday  no  less 
than  three  hundred  and  eighty  persons,  at  Is.  6d.  a  piece. 
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You  see  how  poor  we  are,  when,  with  a  tax  of  four  shillings 
in  the  pound,  we  are  laying  out  such  sums  for  cakes  and 
ale." 

Again,  Walpole  writes  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  on  the  26th  of 
the  following  month  : — "  Two  nights  ago  Ranelagh  Gardens 
were  opened,  at  Chelsea.  The  Prince,  Princess,  Duke,  much 
nobility,  and  much  mob  besides,  were  there.  There  is  a  vast 
amphitheatre,  finely  gilt,  painted,  and  illuminated,  into  which 
everybody  that  loves  eating,  drinking,  staring,  or  crowding, 
is  admitted  for  12d*  The  building  and  disposition  of  the 
Gardens  cost  £16,000.  Twice  a  week  there  are  to  be 
ridottos,  at  guinea  tickets,  for  which  you  are  to  have  a 
supper  and  music.  I  was  there  last  night,  but  did  not  find 
the  joy  of  it.  Vauxhall  is  a  little  better ;  for  the  Garden  is 
pleasanter,  and  one  goes  by  water." 

"When  I  first  entered  Ranelagh,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "it 
gave  an  expansion  and  gay  sensation  to  my  mind,  such  as  I 
never  experienced  anywhere  else.  But  as  Xerxes  wept  when 
he  viewed  his  immense  army,  and  considered  that  not  one  of 
that  great  multitude  would  be  alive  a  hundred  years  after- 
wards, so  it  went  to  my  heart  to  consider  that  there  was  not 
one  in  all  that  brilliant  circle  that  was  not  afraid  to  go  home 
and  think ;  but  that  the  thoughts  of  each  individual  there 
would  be  distressing  when  alone." — "  It  is  a  charming  place," 
writes  Evelina  to  her  guardian,  "  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
lights,  on  my  first  entrance,  made  me  almost  think  I  was  in 
some  enchanted  castle  or  fairy  palace,  for  all  looked  like 
magic  to  me." 

The  principal  building  at  Ranelagh  consisted  of  a  vast 

*  In  the  "  Daily  Advertiser "  for  the  23rd  of  April,  1713,  tickets  for 
admitting  two  persons  to  Ranelagh  are  advertised  to  be  sold  at  the  Old 
Slaughter's  Coffee  House  for  one  shilling  and  threepence  each.  Vauxhall 
tickets,  admitting  two  persons,  are  advertised  to  be  sold  at  the  same  place 
for  one  milling  each. 

VOL.  m.  27 
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Rotunda,  with  an  orchestra  in  the  centre  and  tiers  of  boxes- 
all  round  in  which  the  company  took  refreshments  while  the 
music  played.  These  boxes,  which  were  each  capable  of 
holding  eight  persons,  were  lighted  by  bell-shaped  lamps, 
and  painted  with  droll  devices.  On  the  right  of  the  or- 
chestra was  a  box  set  apart  for  the  Royal  Family,  which  was 
called  the  Prince  of  Wales's  box,  and  was  ornamented,  in 
front  with  his  arms  and  other  designs.  From  the  ceiling  of 
the  Rotunda,  which  was  richly  painted  and  decorated,  hung 
two  circles  of  chandeliers,  which,  when  lighted,  are  said  to 
have  produced  a  most  brilliant  effect.  Below  the  principal 
apartment  was  a  large  circular  area,  around  which  the  com- 
pany were  in  the  habit  of  promenading,  apparently  with  no 
better  means  of  amusing  themselves  than  staring  at  each, 
other.  Bloomfield,  the  poet,  writes, — 

"  To  Ranelagh,  once  in  my  life, 

By  good-natured  force  I  was  driven  ; 
The  nations  had  ceased  their  long  strife, 

And  Peace  beamed  her  radiance  from  Heaven. 
What  wonders  were  here  to  be  found, 

That  a  clown  might  enjoy  or  disdain  ? 
First,  we  traced  the  gay  circle  all  round  ; 

Ay — and  then  we  went  round  it  again. 

' '  A  thousand  feet  rustled  on  mats — 

A  carpet  that  once  had  been  green  ; 
Men  bowed  with  their  outlandish  hats, 

With  corners  so  fearfully  keen. 
Fair  maids,  who  at  home  in  their  haste 

Had  left  all  clothing  else  but  a  train, 
Swept  the  floor  clean  as  slowly  they  paced, 

Then — walked  round  and  swept  it  again." 

The  entertainments  at  Ranelagh  on  its  being  first  opened 
appear  to  have  been  restricted  to  breakfasts,  concerts,  and 
oratorios,  to  which  at  a  later  period  were  added  occasional 
balls  and  masquerades.  At  first  there  were  amusements, 
but  these  having  been  discontinued,  the  doors  henceforth 
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were  opened  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  the  performances 
commencing  at  eight,  and  concluding  at  ten  o'clock. 

Mrs.  Carter,  in  one  of  her  letters,  speaks  of  Ranelagh  as  a 
place  distinguished  by  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre,  but  "devoted  to  no  better  purpose 
than  a  twelvepenny  entertainment  of  cold  ham  and  chicken." 
On  the  1st  of  June,  1742,  she  writes  : — "  In  the  evening  my 

Lord  W carried  us  to  Ranelagh.  I  do  not  know  how  I 

might  have  liked  the  place  in  a  more  giddy  humour,  but  it 
did  not  strike  me  with  any  agreeable  impression ;  but,  in- 
deed, for  the  most  part  these  tumultuary  torchlight  enter- 
tainments are  very  apt  to  put  one  in  mind  of  the  revel  routs 
of  Comus.  I  was  best  pleased  with  walking  about  the  Gar- 
dens. It  was  a  delightful  evening,  and  with  two  or  three 
people  I  should  have  thought  them  quite  charming,  but 
these  scenes  to  me  lose  much  of  their  beauty  and  propriety 
in  a  noisy  crowd.  '  Soft  stillness,  and  the  night,  and  the 
touches  of  sweet  harmony,'  are  naturally  adapted  to  a  kind 
of  discourse  vastly  different  from  beaux  and  fine  ladies." 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Captain  Mirvan,  in  "  Evelina," 
inveighs  against  Ranelagh  as  a  dull  place — " '  Ranelagh 
dull!  Ranelagh  dull!'  is  represented  as  echoing  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  while  the  ladies,  as  of  one  accord,  regard  the  Cap- 
tain with  looks  of  the  most  unequivocal  contempt."  "  My 
Lord  Chesterfield,"  writes  Walpole,  "  is  so  fond  of  Ranelagh, 
that  he  says  he  has  ordered  all  his  letters  to  be  directed 
thither." 

During  the  sixty  years  that  Ranelagh  was  open  to  the 
public,  it  was  the  scene  of  more  than  one  magnificent  fete 
besides  its  ordinary  routine  of  amusements.  For  instance, 
such  was  the  grand  Peace  Jubilee  celebrated  here  in  April, 
1749,  at  which  George  the  Second,  accompanied  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  his  second  son,  the  Duke 
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of  Cumberland,  was  present.  But,  perhaps;  the  most  splen- 
did entertainment  which  ever  took  place  here,  was  on  the 
occasion  of  a  famous  regatta,  in  June,  1775.  The  band,  con- 
sisting of  two  hundred  and  forty  musicians,  and  considered 
the  finest  ever  heard  in  England,  was  led  by  the  celebrated 
Giardini.  The  admission-ticket  was  engraved  by  Bartolozzi. 
The  latter  is  now  extremely  rare  and  consequently  is  highly 
valued  by  collectors.'55'  Soon  after  the  regatta  was  over 
Ranelagh  was  splendidly  illuminated,  after  which  there  was 
a  concert,  and  then  a  magnificent  supper  and  ball.  The  last 
entertainment  of  any  note  witnessed  at  Ranelagh  was  a 
magnificent  ball  given  by  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  at  the 
time  of  their  Installation  in  1803,  soon  after  which  period  it 
opened  for  the  last  time  to  admit  the  public. 

The  vast  amphitheatre  of  Ranelagh  has  long  since  been 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  accordingly  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  local  associations  and  delight  in  identifying  them- 
selves with  the  gaiety  and  gallantry  of  a  former  age,  will 
find  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Ranelagh  little  to  remind  them  of 
the  past.  Ranelagh  Gardens  stood  nearly  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  on  the  site  of  what  had  formerly  been  a  villa 
of  Lord  Ranelagh,  but  which  now  forms  part  of  the  Gardens 
apportioned  to  the  venerable  pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 
A  single  avenue  of  trees,  formerly  illuminated  by  a  thousand 
lamps,  and  overcanopying  the  wit,  the  rank,  and  the  beauty, 
of  the  last  century,  now  forms  an  almost  solitary  memento 
of  the  departed  glories  of  Ranelagh.  Attached  to  these 
trees,  the  author  discovered  one  or  two  solitary  iron  fix- 
tures, from  which  the  variegated  lamps  were  formerly 
suspended. 

*  Faulkner's  "Description  of  Chelsea,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  305. 


SOUTHWAEK. 

BOROUGH  OP  SOUTHWARK. — THE  MINT. — QUEEN'S  BENCH  PRISON. — CELE- 
BRATED PERSONS  CONFINED  THERE. — MARSHALSEA  COURT.  — BANKSIDE. — 
CLINK  STREET. — PARIS  GARDEN. — BEAR  GARDEN. — GLOBE  THEATRE. — 
THE  STEWS. — WINCHESTER  HOUSE. — CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY  OVERY. — 
TABARD  INN. — BERMONDSEY  ABBEY. — BATTLE  BRIDGE  STAIRS. — ROTHER- 
HITHE. 

THE  borough  of  Southwark  comprises  the  parishes  of 
St.  George,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Saviour,  St.  John  Horsley- 
down,  and  St.  Olave.  Being  situated  in  a  different 
county  from  London,  it  continued  to  be  long  independent  of 
its  jurisdiction  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth  that  it  was  formally  annexed  to  the  City,  and  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor  by  the  title  of 
Bridge  Ward  Without.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Saxon  word  Southverke,  or  south- work,  probably 
from  some  fort,  or  military  works,  which  anciently  stood 
here. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Southwark, 
was  erected  by  John  Price  between  the  years  1733  and  1736. 
It  stands  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church,  which  must  have 
been  of  great  antiquity,  inasmuch  as  so  early  as  the  year 
1122  we  find  Thomas  of  Arderne  conferring  it  upon  the 
monks  of  the  neighbouring  Abbey  of  Bermondsey.  In  the 
churchyard,  under  the  east  window  of  the  old  edifice,  was 
interred  the  infamous  Edmund  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London, 
who,  after  having  been  incarcerated  for  nearly  ten  years  in 
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the  neighbouring  prison  of  the  Marshalsea,  breathed  his  last 
within  its  walls.  Such  was  the  abhorrence  with  which  his 
name  was  regarded  by  the  populace  that,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
disturbance  within  its  walls,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
bury  him  at  midnight  with  the  utmost  secrecy. 

In  St.  George's  Church  the  celebrated  George  Monk,  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  was  married  to  his  imperious  mistress,  Anne 
Clarges.  Among  the  persons  of  any  eminence  who  lie  buried 
here  are  the  indefatigable  student,  John  Rushworth,  author 
of  the  "  Historical  Collections ; "  Nahum  Tate,  the  associate 
of  Brady  in  the  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David ; 
and  Edward  Cocker,  the  famous  arithmetician,  who  died  in 
1677. 

• 

Immediately  opposite  to  St.  George's  Church  stood  Suffolk 
Place,  the  splendid  mansion  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  the  brother-in-law  and  magnificent  favourite  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  After  his  death,  in  1545,  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  King  Henry,  who  established  on  its  site  a  royal  mint, 
whence  the  present  Mint  Street  derives  its  name.  The  Mint 
long  continued  to  be  a  place  of  sanctuary  for  fraudulent  and 
insolvent  debtors,  who  having  formed  a  villainous  colony 
within  its  precincts,  not  only  set  their  creditors  completely 
at  defiance,  but  in  other  respects  rendered  the  place  so  great 
a  nuisance  that  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  to  annul  its  anomalous  privileges. 
Gay,  in  his  "  Beggar's  Opera,"  has  rendered  the  Mint  classical 
ground  as  the  resort  of  his  light-fingered  dramatis  persona} ; 
while  Pope  has  sarcastically  immortalized  it  as  an  asylum 
for  decayed  poets. 

"  No  place  is  sacred,  not  the  church  is  free, 
Even  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath-day  to  me  : 
Then  from  the  Mint  walks  forth  the  man  of  rhyme, 
Happy  to  catch  me  just  at  dinner-time." 

Epistle  to  Arbuihnot. 
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And  again  in  the  same  inimitable  poem — 

"  If  want  provoked,  or  madness  made  them  print, 
I  waged  no  war  with  Bedlam  or  the  Mint." 

It  was  in  the  Mint  that  the  unfortunate  poet,  Nahum 
Tate,  found  refuge  from  his  creditors,  and  here,  on  the  12th 
of  August,  1715,  in  extreme  poverty,  he  breathed  his  last. 
The  name  and  site  of  Suffolk  Place  are  still  preserved  in 
Suffolk  Street  and  Suffolk  Court. 

Near  the  end  of  the  Borough  Road  stands  the  Queen's 
Bench  Prison,  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  Here  it  was  that 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  the  future  victor  of  Agincourt,  was 
committed  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Sir  William  Gascoyne, 
for  insulting,  if  not  striking  him,  on  the  Bench. 

Among  the  several  men  of  letters  whom  debt  and  distress 
or  misconduct  have  from  time  to  time  conducted  to  the 
-Queen's  Bench  Prison,  may  be  mentioned  Thomas  Dekker, 
the  poet,  John  Rushworth,  the  historian,  and  Christopher 
Smart,  the  poet.  According  to  Oldys,  Dekker  was  on  one 
occasion  imprisoned  here  for  three  years.  Rushworth,  as  is 
well  known,  devoted  a  long  life  in  enriching  the  literature 
-of  his  country  and  in  adding  to  its  historical  stores,  by  which 
means  he  missed  many  opportunities  of  amassing  an  ample 
fortune.  Neglected  by  an  ungrateful  country,  the  venerable 
old  kman,  in  1684,  was  arrested  for  debt  and  dragged  to 
the  King's  Bench,  within  the  rules  of  which,  six  years 
.afterwards,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
,three. 

The  fate  of  Smart  was  a  scarcely  less  melancholy  one. 
With  the  proverbial  improvidence  of  a  poet,  he  was  accus- 
tomed, it  is  said,  to  bring  his  friends  home  to  dinner  when 
his  wife  and  family  had  not  a  meal  to  eat,  and  he  himself 
.had  not  a  shilling  in  his  pocket.  Nevertheless,  his  inoffen- 
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sive  character,  his  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  engaging 
manners,  led  to  his  receiving  rnuch  kindness  from  men  whose 
friendship  was  of  value.  Garrick,  for  instance,  on  one  occa- 
sion relieved  him  from  his  difficulties  by  allowing  him  a  free 
benefit  night  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  while  Johnson  on 
several  occasions  assisted  him  with  contributions  from  his 
pen.  When  ill  and  recommended  to  take  more  exercise,  his 
customary  walk  is  said  to  have  been  to  an  ale-house,  whence, 
according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  was  usually  carried  back.  For 
some  time  he  was  confined  as  a  lunatic.  "  I  did  not  think," 
said  Johnson,  "  that  Smart  ought  to  be  shut  up.  His  infir- 
mities were  not  noxious  to  society.  He  insisted  on  people 
praying  with  him,  and  I'd  as  lief  pray  with  Kit  Smart  as 
with  any  one  else.  Another  charge  was  that  he  did  not  love 
clean  linen,  and  I  have  no  passion  for  it."  Poor  Smart, 
whose  distresses  continued  to  the  last,  died  within  the  rules 
of  the  Queen's  Bench  Prison  on  the  12th  of  May,  1771. 

In  the  preceding  century  we  find  Richard  Baxter,  the 
eminent  nonconformist  divine,  confined  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Prison,  whither  he  was  committed  in  1685,  by  a  warrant 
from  the  infamous  Judge  Jeffreys,  on  account  of  certain 
passages  in  his  "  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,"  which 
were  supposed  to  reflect  upon  Episcopacy.  His  trial  took 
place  at  Guildhall  on  the  18th  of  May  following,  on  which 
occasion  Jeffreys  conducted  himself  with  even  more  than  his 
usual  brutal  insolence.  Refusing  to  listen  to  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  and  interrupting  the  prisoner  himself  in  the  course 
of  his  defence,  "  Richard,  Richard,"  he  exclaimed,  "  dost  thou 
think  we  will  hear  thee  poison  the  court  ?  Richard,  thou 
art  an  old  fellow,  an  old  knave.  Thou  hast  written  books 
enough  to  load  a  cart,  every  one  as  full  of  sedition,  I  might 
say  of  treason,  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  Hadst  thou  been 
whipped  out  of  thy  writing  trade  forty  years  ago,  it  had. 
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been  happy.  Thou  pretendest  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel of  peace,  and  thou  hast  one  foot  in  the  grave  :  'tis  time 
for  thee  to  begin  to  think  what  account  thou  intendest  to 
give.  But  leave  thee  to  thyself,  and  I  see  thou  wilt  go  on 
as  thou  hast  begun ;  but,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  I  will  look 
after  thee.  I  know  thou  hast  a  mighty  party,  and  I  see  a 
great  many  of  the  brotherhood  in  corners,  waiting  to  see 
what  will  become  of  their  mighty  Don,  but,  by  the  Grace  of 
Almighty  God,  I'll  crush  you  all."  Having  been  found 
guilty,  the  venerable  divine  was  sentenced  to  find  security 
for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years,  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  marks,  and  to  be  imprisoned  till  it  should  be  paid. 
He  was  accordingly  reconducted  to  the  King's  Bench  Prison, 
where  he  remained  till  the  24th  of  November,  1686,  when 
the  kind  interference  of  Lord  Powys  obtained  his  release. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  Chatterton  be- 
wailed his  misfortunes ;  Haydon  painted  his  well-known 
performance,  the  "  Mock  Election  ; "  William  Combe  wrote 
his  "  Adventures  of  Dr.  Syntax ; "  and  William  Hone  com- 
pleted his  "  Every -day  Book." 

Within  a  short  distance  from  the  Queen's  Bench  Prison 
was  held  the  Marshalsea  Court,  originally  established  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  for  the 
trial  of  the  servants  of  the  King's  household.  It  had  also 
cognizance  over  all  offences  committed  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  royal  palace.  At  a  later  period  the  Marshalsea 
was  set  apart  as  a  prison  for  debtors  and  defaulters,  as  well 
as  for  persons  convicted  of  piracy  and  other  offences  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas.  The  Court  of  Marshalsea  existed 
in  Southwark  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  and  was  finally  abolished  as  the  "  Palace  Court "  in 
December,  1849. 

In  the  Marshalsea  Prison,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
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the  infamous  Bishop  Bonner  was  for  nearly  ten  years  a 
prisoner.  Its  great  strength,  it  was  hoped,  would  secure 
him  from  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  people.  "He  was 
deprived  and  secured,"  writes  Fuller,  "  in  his  castle ;  I  mean 
the  Marshalsea  in  Southwark ;  for  as  that  prison  kept  him 
from  doing  hurt  to  others,  it  kept  others  from  doing  hurt 
to  him.  Being  so  universally  odious,  he  had  been  stoned 
in  the  streets  if  at  liberty." — "  Bonner,"  writes  Southey, 
"  was  committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  where  he  had  the  use 
of  the  garden  and  orchards,  and  lived  as  he  liked,  without 
other  privation  than  that  of  liberty ;  for  though  he  was 
allowed  to  go  abroad,  he  dared  not,  because  of  the  hatred 
of  the  people.  He  never  betrayed  the  slightest  shame  or 
compunction  for  the  cruelties  which  he  had  committed,  but 
maintained  to  the  last  the  same  coarse  and  insolent  temper ; 
indeed,  it  was  rumoured  and  believed  that  he  looked  for 
no  life  but  the  present,  and  therefore  had  no  hope  or  fear 
beyond  it."  Bishop  Bonner  expired  in  the  Marshalsea  on 
the  5th  of  September,  1569. 

In  1613,  George  Wither,  the  poet,  was  committed  to  the 
Marshalsea  on  account  of  his  celebrated  satires,  "Abuses 
Stript  and  Whipt ; "  and  within  its  walls,  two  years  after- 
wards, he  composed  his  charming  poem,  "  The  Shepherd's 
Hunting." 

On  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  extending  from  Blackfriars 
Bridge  beyond  Southwark  Bridge,  runs  that  interesting 
locality,  Bankside.  Here  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  lived  and 
composed  together  under  the  same  roof,  and  on  Bankside 
Philip  Massinger  breathed  his  last.  "There  was,"  writes 
Aubrey,  "a  wonderful  consimility  of  fancy  between  him 
{Beaumont]  and  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  which  caused  that  dear- 
ness  of  friendship  between  them.  I  think  they  were  both 
•of  Queen's  College  in  Cambridge.  They  lived  together  on 
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the  Bankside,  not  far  from  the  playhouse.  Both  bachelors 
lay  together ;  had  one  wench  in  the  house  between  them, 
which  they  did  so  admire ;  the  same  cloaths  and  cloak, 
«&c.,  between  them."  "I  myself,"  are  Oldwit's  words  in 
,Shadwell's  "Bury  Fair" — "simple  as  I  stand  here,  was  a 
wit  in  the  last  age.  I  was  created  Ben  Jonson's  son,  in 
the  Apollo.  I  knew  Fletcher,  my  friend  Fletcher,  and  his 
maid  Joan.  Well,  I  shall  never  forget  him ;  I  have  supped 
with  him  at  his  house  on  the  Bankside ;  he  loved  a  fat  loin 
of  pork  of  all  things  in  the  world." 

Close  to  the  Clink  Prison,  whence  the  present  Clink  Street 
derives  its  name,  also  resided  Philip  Henslowe  and  Edward 
Alleyn,  the  one  the  famous  stage-manager,  and  the  other  the 
•celebrated  actor,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the 
First.  Henslowe,  who  had  originally  carried  on  the  trade  of 
a  dyer  on  Bankside,  subsequently  became  owner  of  the  B,ose 
Theatre,  as  well  as  part-proprietor  of  Paris  Garden,  both  of 
them  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Even  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  South- 
wark  was  still  little  more  than  a  mere  village.  The  present 
High  Street,  indeed — extending  in  a  southerly  direction 
from  London  Bridge — was  partially  built,  and  there  was 
•also  a  continuous  range  of  building  on  the  banks  of  the 
liver — the  present  Clink  Street  and  Bankside — but  to  the 
west  as  far  as  Lambeth,  all  was  open  country. 

Let  us  not  omit  to  mention  that  Oliver  Goldsmith  for 
some  time  carried  on  business,  and  earned  a  scanty  liveli- 
hood, as  a  medical  practitioner  in  Bankside. 

Paris  Garden  Stairs,  close  to  the  east  side  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  still  points  out  the  site  of  the  once  celebrated  place 
•of  amusement,  Paris  Garden.  In  addition  to  bear-baiting, 
bull-baiting,  and  other  entertainments,  Paris  Garden  had 
-also  its  regular  theatre,  in  which,  in  1582,  in  consequence 
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of  the  scaffolding  on  which  the  spectators  sat  suddenly 
giving  way — a  great  many  persons  were  either  killed  or  in- 
jured. As  Sunday  was  the  day  on  which  Paris  Garden  was 
most  frequented  by  the  citizens,  this  accident  was  looked 
upon  by  many  persons  as  a  judgment  from  heaven. 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  Paris  Garden  was  leased 
by  Henslowe  and  Alleyn,  during  whose  management  it  was, 
and  to  their  great  loss,  that  dramatic  performances  on  the 
Sabbath  were  first  prohibited. 

Not  far  from  Paris  Garden  stood  the  Falcon  Inn,  the  daily 
resort,  it  is  said,  of  Shakspeare,  and  of  his  dramatic  asso- 
ciates, which  till  within  the  last  few  years  continued  to  be 
a  tavern  of  considerable  importance.  Falcon  Stairs  and 
Falcon  Dock  still  point  out  its  site.  Beyond  it,  to  the 
south-east,  were  situated  the  Pike  Ponds  which  supplied  our 
early  sovereigns  with  fresh-water  fish ;  the  name  being  still 
retained  in  Pike  Gardens. 

Further  on  stood,  side  by  side,  two  large  circular  buildings, 
the  one  set  apartfor  "bowll-baytyng,"and  the  otherfor  "beare- 
baytyng."  The  site  of  the  latter  is  pointed  out  by  Bear  Gardens 
and  Bear  Garden  Stairs.  "  Herein,"  writes  Stow,  "  be  kept 
bears,  bulls,  and  other  beasts  to  be  baited ;  as  also  mastiffs 
in  several  kennels,  nourished  to  bait  them.  These  bears, 
and  other  beasts,  are  there  kept  in  plots  of  ground  scaffolded 
about  for  the  beholders  to  stand  safe."  On  one  occasion  we 
find  Queen  Elizabeth  issuing  directions  for  the  French  am- 
bassadors to  be  conducted  to  Southwark,  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  these  cruel  but  then  fashionable  sports.  Pepys> 
too,  in  his  "  Diary,"  mentions  more  than  one  visit  which  he 
paid  to  the  Bear  Garden  between  the  years  1666  and  1669. 
As  late  as  the  year  1675,  we  find  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
was  treated  at  the  royal  expense  with  an  exhibition  of  bear- 
baiting  at  Southwark. 
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To  the  east  of  the  Bear  Garden  stood  the  Rose  Theatre, 
the  site  of  which  is  pointed  out  by  Rose  Alley.  Globe 
Alley,  near  Maiden  Lane,  also  marks  the  vicinity  of  the 
still  more  famous  Globe  Theatre.  In  the  year  1603,  we 
find  James  the  First  granting  a  patent  to  William  Shak- 
speare  and  others  to  act  plays,  "as  well  within  their  now 
usual  home  called  the  Globe  within  our  county  of  Surrey, 
as  elsewhere." 

On  St.  Peter's  Day,  1613,  the  Globe  Theatre  was  acci- 
dentally burnt  to  the  ground.  According  to  Winwood,  the 
disaster  was  occasioned  by  the  roof  becoming  ignited  during 
the  firing  of  some  ordnance  at  the  representation  of  Shak- 
speare's  play  of  "  Henry  the  Eighth."  The  rebuilding  of 
the  Globe  the  following  year,  in  "  a  far  fairer  manner  than 
before,"  is  commemorated  by  Taylor  the  water-poet : 

"As  gold  is  better  that's  in  fire  tried, 

So  is  the  Bankside  Globe,  that  late  was  burn'd  ; 
For  where  before  it  had  a  thatched  hide, 
Now  to  a  stately  theatre  'tis  turn'd." 

• 

This  famous  theatre  was  finally  demolished  on  the  15th 
•of  April,  1644. 

Another  playhouse  in  this  classical  neighbourhood  was 
the  Swan,  the  most  westerly  of  the  playhouses  on  the 
Bankside.  After  flourishing  for  a  short  time,  it  was  con- 
verted into  an  exhibition  for  fencers.  It  was  suppressed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards demolished. 

Not  far  from  Bankside  were  the  "Stews,"  a  colony  of 
licensed  houses  of  very  indifferent  repute,  which,  so  late  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  were  permitted  to  exist  here 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Bishops  of  Win- 
chester. 
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Gloucester.   "  Thou  that  giv'st  w s  indulgences  to  sin, 

I'll  canvass  thee  in  thy  broad  Cardinal's  hat, 
If  thou  proceed  to  this  thy  insolence." 

King  Henry  VI.,  part  1,  act  i.,  sc.  3. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second  these  houses  were 
rented  by  the  celebrated  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  "Wil- 
liam Walworth,  to  certain  Flemish  women,  or  Frows,  who- 
were  allowed  to  occupy  them  under  certain  regulations  and 
restrictions.  For  instance,  on  no  account  were  they  to  be 
opened  on  Sundays,  nor  on  any  consideration  were  married 
women  to  be  admitted.  "  I  have  heard  ancient  men,"  writes 
Stow,  "  of  good  credit  report  that  these  single  women  were 
forbidden  the  rites  of  the  church  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued that  sinful  life,  and  were  excluded  from  Christian 
burial  if  they  were  not  reconciled  before  their  death; 
and  therefore  there  was  a  plot  of  ground,  called  '  Single 
Women's  Churchyard,'  appointed  for  them,  far  from  the 
parish  church."  Each  house  had  its  particular  sign  painted 
in  front  of  it,  such  as  the  Boar's  Head  ;  the  Cross  Keys ;  the 
Gun ;  the  Castle ;  the  Crane ;  tlfe  Bell ;  the  Swan,  and  the 
somewhat  inappropriate  name  of  the  Cardinal's  Hat*  Ori- 
ginally, it  would  seem,  eighteen  in  number,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  they  were  reduced  to  twelve,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth  were  entirely  sup- 
pressed by  proclamation  and  "  sound  of  trumpet." 

Between  Bankside  and  the  south  end  of  London  Bridge 
stood  the  magnificent  mansion  and  gardens  of  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester,  the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  Win- 
chester Street.  The  original  palace  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  William  Gifibrd,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1107, 
from  which  period  till  nearly  five  centuries  and  a  half 
afterwards,  it  continued  to  be  the  London  residence  of  the* 
*  There  waa  formerly  a  Cardinal's  Hat  Alley  in  Southwark.. 
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Bishops  of  that  See.  Here,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,, 
when  the  star  of  the  inhuman  Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  in  the  ascendant,  several  unfortunate  Pro- 
testants were  committed  prisoners ;  here  Sir  Edward  Dyerr 
the  poet  and  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  lived  and  died, 
and,  lastly,  here  the  eccentric  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  while  a 
prisoner  during  the  Commonwealth,  wrote  his  "Critical 
Remarks "  on  Browne's  "  Religio  Medici."  Not  long  after 
the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  Winchester  House  was  sold 
by  Parliament  for  the  sum  of  £4,380,  but  at  the  Restoration 
it  reverted  to  the  See  of  Winchester.  It  had  ceased,  how- 
ever, to  be  the  episcopal  residence  since  the  death  of  Bishop 
Andrews  in  1626,  and  accordingly,  the  Bishops  of  Winches- 
ter having  fixed  their  London  residence  elsewhere,  it  was. 
converted  into  warehouses  and  other  uses  of  trade.  In 
1814  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  man- 
sion was  destroyed  by  fire. 

On  the  south  side  of  Winchester  House  stood  anciently 
Rochester  House,  the  London  residence  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rochester.  Stow,  in  whose  time  it  was  in  ruins,  was  unable 
to  discover  the  date  of  its  erection. 

Let  us  now  stroll  into  the  neighbouring  church  of  St. 
Mary  Overy,  sometimes  called  St.  Saviour's,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  religious  edifices  in  London.  According  to  some 
writers  it  derives  its  name  from  St.  Mary  over  the  RM,  the 
Saxon  name  for  a  river ;  according  to  others,  from  St.  Mary 
at  the  Ferity  ;  there  having  been  a  ferry  over  the  Thames  at 
this  spot  previously  to  the  erection  of  London  Bridge. 

Here  stood  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  said  to  have 

been  originally  a  convent  for  nuns,  founded  long  previously 

to  the  Norman  Conquest  by  a  maiden  named  Mary,  the 

owner  of  the  ferry  to  which  we  have  just  referred.*     But,. 

*  See  vol.  ii.,  p.  274. 
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whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Priory  was  refounded  in  1106,  by  two  Norman 
knights,  named  William  Pont  de  1'Arche  and  William 
Dauncy,  when  Aldogus,  or  Aldgod,  became  its  first  prior. 

In  the  year  1207,  the  Priory  and  church  of  St.  Mary 
Overy  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  They  were 
rebuilt,  however,  within  the  next  quarter  of  a  century ;  at 
which  time  Peter  de  la  Roche,  or  De  Rupibus,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  added  a  spacious  chapel,  which  he  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  Magdalen.  The  next  considerable  benefactor  to 
St.  Mary  Overy  was  John  Gower,  the  poet,  who  about  the 
year  1398  beautified  and  repaired  the  church  at  a  consider- 
able expense,  and  also  founded  within  its  walls  a  chantrey 
for  the  wellbeing  of  his  soul.  In  1539,  at  the  suppression 
of  the  religious  houses,  the  ancient  Priory  was  dissolved, 
and  the  church  shortly  afterwards  made  parochial. 

In  size  and  appearance  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overy 
resembles  a  cathedral  much  more  than  a  parish  church.  Its 
former  magnificent  nave  has  unfortunately  been  replaced  by 
a  modern  structure  of  indifferent  merit ;  but  we  have  still 
left  to  us  its  ancient  altar-screen,  with  its  profusion  of  ex- 
quisitely sculptured  decorations,  and  especially  its  famous 
Lady  Chapel,  with  its  graceful  and  slender  pillars,  and  its 
exquisitely  groined  roof. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary  Overy  alike  contains  the  remains 
of  many  of  the  illustrious  dead,  and  boasts  many  interesting 
historical  associations.  Here,  in  1397,  Gower  was  married  by 
William  of  Wykham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  his  fair  bride, 
Alice  Groundolph.  Both  of  them  lie  buried  beneath  its 
walls,  The  monument  of  the  father  of  English  verse  is  still 
a  conspicuous  object,  but  the  small  tomb,  which  Leland  in- 
forms us  once  marked  the  resting-place  of  his  wife,  has  long 
since  disappeared.  Here  also,  in  1406,  took  place  the  mag- 
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nificent  nuptials  of  Edmund  Holland,  last  Earl  of  Kent, 
Lord  Admiral  of  England,  with  Lucy,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Milan.  Henry  the  Fourth  gave  away  the  bride,  and 
afterwards  led  her  to  her  place  at  a  princely  banquet  in 
Winchester  House.  Her  happiness  lasted  but  a  short  time. 
About  a  year  after  his  nuptials,  the  Earl,  while  besieging 
the  castle  of  Briak  in  Brittany,  was  struck  on  the  head  by 
an  arrow  shot  from  a  cross-bow,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
died  on  the  loth  of  September,  1407.  His  widow,  by  her 
last  will,  bequeathed  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary  Overy  the 
sum  of  6,000  crowns,  to  be  expended  in  masses  for  her  own 
soul  and  for  that  of  her  departed  lord. 

A  few  years  afterwards  there  took  place  beneath  the  roof 
of  St.  Mary  Overy  a  marriage  of  even  greater  magnificence, 
of  which  the  sequel  was  quite  as  melancholy.  The  bride, 
young  and  beautiful,  was  the  Lady  Jane  Beaufort,  daughter 
of  John  Earl  of  Somerset,  grand-daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  niece  both  to  Cardinal  Beaufort,  at  this  time  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  to  Edmund  Earl  of  Kent,  whose  nuptials  in 
St.  Mary's  Church  we  have  just  recorded.  The  bridegroom 
was  James  the  First  of  Scotland,  the  pride  and  theme  of 
Scottish  verse,  who  for  so  many  years  had  been  detained  a 
prisoner  of  state  in  the  Round  Tower  at  Windsor.  The  story 
of  their  romantic  attachment  is  familiar  to  every  lover  of 
romance.  Looking  down,  one  fresh  May  morning,  from  the 
grand  old  Keep  at  Windsor,  on  the  fair  garden  below,  he 
beheld,  to  use  his  own  beautiful  expression,  the  Lady 
Jane — 

"Walking  under  the  tower 
Full  secretly  new  coming  her  to  plain 
The  fairest  and  the  freshest  younge  flower 
That  ever  I  saw  me  thought." 

Having  obtained  his  release  from  prison,  James,  with  the 
VOL.  in.  28 
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consent  of  the  Scottish  nation,  claimed  the  hand  of  Lady 
Jane,  to  whom,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1424,  he  was  united 
at  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  Overy.  The  ceremony  was  probably 
performed  by  the  bride's  uncle,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  by  whom 
the  marriage-guests  were  afterwards  entertained  with  a 
magnificent  banquet  at  Winchester  House.  On  the  sequel 
of  the  romantic  tale  of  the  Lady  Jane  and  the  minstrel  King 
of  Scotland,  and  on  the  tragical  fate  of  the  latter,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words.  On  the  night  of  the  24th  of 
February,  1437,  James  was  quietly  enjoying  the  society  of 
his  Queen  and  the  ladies  of  her  court,  when  the  advancing 
footsteps  of  armed  men  were  suddenly  heard.  It  was  to 
little  purpose  that  the  ladies,  in  hopes  of  securing  the  door, 
placed  themselves  in  front  of  it,  or  that  one  noble-minded 
girl,  Katherine  Douglas,  thrust  her  arm  through  the  staple, 
and  there  retained  it  till  it  was  broken  by  the  violence  of 
the  assassins.  In  vain  the  Queen  threw  herself  between  her 
husband  and  his  ruthless  assailants  and  passionately  pleaded 
for  mercy.  At  length,  after  she  had  been  twice  wounded  in 
her  heroic  endeavours  to  shield  him  from  the  daggers  of  his 
assassins,  she  was  forced  from  the  apartment,  when  the 
accomplished  King  was  speedily  despatched  with  many 
wounds. 

It  was  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  that  the  commission  appointed  for  the  trial  of 
heretics  held  their  dreaded  sittings.  Among  the  most  illus- 
trious persons  who  pleaded  their  cause  before  this  merciless 
tribunal,  were  the  indomitable  Bishop  Hooper  and  John 
Rogers,  both  of  whom  subsequently  suffered  martyrdom  in 
the  flames,  the  former  at  Gloucester,  and  the  latter  at 
Smithfield. 

The  most  striking  monument  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Overy  is  that  of  John  Gower,  the  poet.  His  effigy,  which 
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represents  him  in  a  recumbent  attitude  arrayed  in  a  long 
garment,  rests  beneath  a  rich  Gothic  shrine  or  arch.  Origin- 
ally it  stood  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  where  his  remains 
were  by  his  own  desire  deposited ;  but  in  the  year  1832, 
after  having  undergone  a  complete  repair  at  the  expense  of 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  of  whose  family  the  illustrious  poet 
is  said  to  have  been  a  cadet,*  it  was  removed  to  the  south 
transept. 

In  the  choir  is  another  interesting  and  still  more  ancient 
monument,  that  of  a  Knight  Templar,  supposed,  though  ap- 
parently without  much  reason,  to  be  that  of  one  of  the  two 
Norman  knights,  William  Pont  de  1'Arche  and  William 
Dauncy.  In  Our  Lady's  Chapel  is  a  tomb,  of  black  and 
white  marble,  to  the  memory  of  the  amiable  Lancelot 
Andrews,  Bishop  of  Winchester;  while  in  other  parts  "of 
the  church  may  be  traced  some  curious  monuments  and 
quaint  inscriptions. 

In  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary  Overy  lie  the  remains  of 
the  great  dramatic  poet,  Philip  Massinger,  who,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  died  in  Bankside.  Although  in  apparent 
health  when  he  retired  to  bed,  in  the  morning  he  was  found 
dead.  "  His  body,"  writes  Anthony  Wood,  "  being  accom- 
panied by  comedians,  was  buried  in  the  middle  of  the 
churchyard  belonging  to  St.  Saviour's  Church  there,  com- 
monly called  the  Bull-head  Churchyard — for  there  are  in  all 
four  churchyards  belonging  to  that  church — on  the  18th  of 
March."  Not  only  does  no  monument  appear  to  have  been 
raised  over  his  remains,  but  as  Campbell  the  poet  ob- 
serves— "  even  the  memorial  of  his  mortality  is  given  with 
a  pathetic  brevity,  which  accords  but  too  well  with  the 
obscure  and  humble  circumstances  of  his  life."  It  runs — 


*  See  Collins'  "Peerage,"  by  SirEgerton  Brydges,  vol.  ii.,  p.  413. 
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"1689.  March  18,  Philip  Massenger,  stranger;"  meaning 
that  he  was  a  non-parishioner. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overy  was  buried  another  great 
dramatic  writer,  John  Fletcher.  "  In  this  church,"  writes 
Aubrey,  "  was  interred,  without  any  memorial,  that  eminent 
dramatic  poet,  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  son  to  Fletcher,  Bishop  of 
London,  who  died  of  the  plague  the  19th*  of  August,  1625. 
When  I  searched  the  register  of  this  parish,  in  1670,  for  his 
obit,  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Anthony  a  Wood,  the  parish-clerk, 
aged  about  eighty,  told  me  that  he  was  his  tailor,  and  that 
Mr.  Fletcher,  staying  for  a  suit  of  clothes  before  he  retired 
into  the  country,  death  stopped  his  journey  and  laid  him 
low  here."  If  we  are  to  place  any  faith  in  the  testimony  of 
the  following  lines,  written  by  an  almost  contemporary  poet, 
Massinger  and  Fletcher  mingle  their  dust  together  in  the 
same  grave : — 

"  In  the  same  grave  Fletcher  was  buried  here, 
Lies  the  stage-poet,  Philip  Massinger, 
Plays  they  did  write  together,  were  great  friends, 
And  now  one  grave  includes  them  at  their  ends  ; 
So  whom  on  earth  nothing  did  part,  beneath 
Here  (in  their  fames)  they  lie  in  spight  of  death." 

SIR  ASTON  COKAYNE'S  "Poems,"  London,  1658. 

We  have  shown,  however,  that  Fletcher  was  buried  within 
the  walls  of  the  church,  and  Massinger  in  the  adjoining 
churchyard.-f- 

*  This  is  an  error  apparently  of  the  19th  for  the  29th.  A  person  dying 
of  the  Plague  was  almost  invariably  interred  on  the  same  day  on  which  he 
died  ;  and  that  Fletcher  died  on  the  29th  is  shown  by  no  fewer  than  three 
different  entries  in  the  books  of  St.  Mary  Overy  as  having  taken  place  on 
the  29th ;  viz  :— 

1.  "  1625,  August  29,  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  a  man,  in  the  church." 

2.  "  1625,  August  29,  John  Fletcher,  a  poet,  in  the  church,     gr.  and 
cl.  2s." 

3.  And  the  monthly  accounts  :— "  1625,  August  29,  John  Fletcher,  gen- 
tleman, in  the  church,  20s." 

t  See  also  Athenee  Oxon.,  vol.  i.,  col.  525. 
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In  the  register  of  burials  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  for  the  year 
1607,  is  the  following  interesting  entry  : — "  Edmund  Shaks- 
peare,  player,  in  the  church."  Edmund  Shakspeare  was 
the  younger  brother  of  the  immortal  dramatist. 

Sir  Edward  Dyer,  the  poet,  and  Philip  Henslowe,  whose 
name  figures  so  conspicuously  in  the  annals  of  the  stage, 
were  severally  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary's  Church. 

Close  to  St.  Saviour's  Church,  at  the  foot  of  London 
Bridge,  stood  Montague,  or  Monteagle  Close,  so  called,  it  is 
said,  from  having  been  the  site  of  the  residence  of  William 
Parker,  Baron  Monteagle,  to  whom  was  addressed  the  cele- 
brated letter  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder 
conspiracy. 

Over  the  gateway  of  an  ancient  and  dilapidated  hostelry, 
on  the  east  side  of  High  Street,  Southwark,  was  to  be  seen, 
till  within  little  more  than  the  last  thirty  years,  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  "  This  is  the  Inne  where  Sir  Jeffry  Chaucer 
and  the  nine  and  twenty  pilgrims  lay  in  their  journey  to 
Canterbury,  anno  1383."  This,  then,  was  the  identical  and 
famous  Tabard  Inn,  where  the  jovial  troop  of  pilgrims  as- 
sembled at  the  social  board  as  recorded  in  the  undying  verse 
of  Chaucer,  and  from  whose  galleried-and  picturesque  court- 
yard they  sallied  forth  to  perform  their  devotions  at  the 
.shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  at  Canterbury,  when  it — 

"  Befel  that,  in  that  season,  on  a  day 
In  Southwark  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay, 
Ready  to  wende  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury  with  devout  courage, 
At  night  was  come  into  that  hostelry 
Well  nine  and  twenty  in  a  company 
Of  sundry  folk,  by  aventure  yfall 
In  fellowship,  and  pilgrims  were  they  all, 
That  towards  Canterbury  woulden  ride  ; 
The  chambers  and  the  stables  weren  wide." 

The  Tabard,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  barbarously  desig- 
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nated,  the  Talbot,  has  only  within  a  few  years  been  demo- 
lished. Till  then,  as  we  gazed  on  its  slanting  roof,  its  antique 
gallery,  and  venerable  and  almost  ruinous  aspect,  what  a 
host  of  associations — what  a  gallery  of  picturesque  portraits- 
— presented  themselves  to  our  mind's  eye  !  Smiling  as  they 
passed  on  the  merry  host  of  the  Tabard,  Harry  Baily,  who 
bids  God  speed  them  on  their  way,  there  might  be  imagined 
issuing  forth  from  the  old  gateway,  the  gentle  prioress  with 
her  pretty  oath  and  sweet  looks ;  the  knight  gracefully  ma- 
naging his  prancing  steed ;  the  squire  with  his  curled  locks- 
and  handsome  and  ingenuous  face ;  the  wife  of  Bath  with 
her  joyous  laugh  and  merry  clatter;  the  hooded  monk  on 
his  ambling  palfrey ;  the  forester  in  his  green  tunic  and  his 
"  peacock  arrows  bright  and  keen ;"  the  "  wanton  and 
merry"  friar  with  his  jovial  face  and  leering  eye  ;  the  vicar 
with  his  calm  and  benign  look;  the  pardoner  with  his 
lanky  hair  and  thin  voice,  and  his  wallet  full  of  pardons, 
indulgences,  and  holy  relics  just  imported  from  Rome  ;  the 
miller  with  his  brawny  shoulders ;  the  "  slender  choleric" 
steward  with  his  long  rusty  sword  hanging  by  his  side  ;  and 
lastly,  the  thoughtful  and  sententious  clerk  of  Oxenford, 
deep  in  Aristotle  and  philosophy.  "  I  see,"  writes  Dryden> 
"  all  the  pilgrims  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  their  humours, 
their  features,  and  their  very  dress,  as  distinctly  as  if  I  had 
supped  with  them  at  the  Tabard  in  Southwark." 

The  Tabard  stood  nearly  opposite  to  the  Town-hall  of  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  within  a  short  distance  from  St. 
George's  Church.  Stow,  speaking  of  the  "  many  fair  inns" 
which  existed  in  his  time  in  Southwark,  observes: — 
"Amongst  the  which  the  most  ancient  is  the  Tabard,  SO' 
called  of  the  sign,  which,  as  we  now  term  it,  is  of  a  jacket  or 
sleeveless  coat,  whole  before,  open  on  both  sides,  with  a 
square  collar,  winged  at  the  shoulders :  a  stately  garment  of 
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old  time,  commonly  worn  of  noblemen  and  others,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  the  wars ;  but  then  (to  wit,  in  the 
wars)  their  arms  embroidered,  or  otherwise  depicted  upon 
them,  that  every  man  by  his  coat  of  arms  might  be  known 
from  others.  But  now  these  tabards  are  only  worn  by  the 
heralds,  and  called  their  coats  of  arms  in  service." — "  This 
was  the  hostelry,"  writes  Speght,  in  1598 — "  where  Chaucer 
and  the  other  pilgrims  met  together,  and  with  Harry  Baily, 
their  host,  accorded  about  the  manner  of  their  journey  to 
Canterbury ;  and  whereas  through  time  it  hath  been  much 
decayed,  it  is  now  by  Master  J.  Preston,  with  the  abbot's 
house  thereto  adjoined,  newly  repaired,  and  with  convenient 
rooms  much  increased,  for  the  receipt  of  many  guests."  To 
the  hour  of  its  destruction  an  apartment  in  the  Tabard, 
evidently  of  great  antiquity,  bore  the  name  of  "  the  Pilgrims' 
Room."  The  date  of  its  change  of  title  from  the  Tabard  to 
the  Talbot  would  seem  to  be  1676.  "  The  ignorant  landlord, 
or  tenant,"  writes  Aubrey,  "  instead  of  the  ancient  sign  of 
the  Tabard,  put  up  the  Talbot,  or  dog." 

To  the  south  east  of  London  Bridge  lies  the  populous  dis- 
trict of  Bermondsey.  Here  in  ancient  times  the  Norman 
Kings  of  England  had  a  suburban  palace ;  at  least,  in  1154, 
hither  we  find  Henry  the  Second  conducting  his  Queen, 
Eleanora  of  Aquitaine,  shortly  after  their  coronation ;  and 
here,  in  February  the  following  year,  she  gave  birth  to  her 
second  son.  When  Pennant  wrote  his  "  London,"  there  was 
a  court  at  Bermondsey,  containing  a  house  of  very  great 
antiquity,"  called  "  King  John's  Court,"  which  may  possibly 
have  had  some  relation  to  the  ancient  palace  of  his  father, 
Henry  the  Second.  Here  stood  the  once  famous  Bermondsey 
Abbey  dedicated  to  St.  Saviour,  founded  in  1082  by  Aylwin 
Childe,  a  citizen  of  London,  for  monks  of  the  Cluniac  order. 
Within  its  walls  the  beautiful  Catherine  of  Valois,  widow  of 
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Henry  the  Fifth,  sought  an  asylum  from  the  cares  and  tur- 
moils of  the  world,  and  here  she  breathed  her  last.  Here 
too  a  still  more  beautiful  Princess,  Elizabeth  Woodville, 
widow  of  the  gallant  and  amorous  Edward  the  Fourth,  and 
mother  of  Edward  the  Fifth  and  Richard  Duke  of  York,  suf- 
fered a  melancholy  captivity  of  six  years ;  and  here,  in  1492, 
she  breathed  her  last. 

In  the  church  of  the  old  Abbey  were  interred  the  remains 
of  many  persons  of  note;  among  these  may  be  recorded 
Mary,  sister  of  Maude,  Queen  of  Henry  the  First,  and  Thomas 
Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  murdered  at  Calais 
in  1397. 

In  1539  Bermondsey  Abbey  was  formally  surrendered  to 
Henry  the  Eighth  by  its  last  Abbot,  Robert  de  Wharton, 
who  was  remunerated  by  a  pension  of  £333  6s.  8d.,  and  sub- 
sequently advanced  to  the  Bishopric  of  St.  Asaph.  The 
monks,  less  fortunate,  were  thrown  on  the  wide  world  with 
small  pensions  varying  from  £5  6s.  8d.  to  £10.  The  Abbey 
and  Manor  were  conferred  by  Henry  on  Sir  Robert  South- 
well, Master  of  the  Rolls,  by  whom  they  were  sold  to  Sir 
Thomas  Pope,  who,  having  pulled  down  the  church  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  monastic  buildings,  erected  a  stately 
mansion  on  their  site.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  we 
find  Thomas  Ratcliff,  Earl  of  Sussex,  the  celebrated  rival  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  the  Queen's  favour,  residing  in  this 
house.  Here  too,  according  to  Stow,  in  1583  he  breathed 
his  last. 

Among  the  dingy  courts  and  streets  which  now  cover  the 
site  of  Bermondsey  Abbey,  the  antiquary  may  still  discover 
some  slight  but  interesting  remains  of  the  old  monastic 
edifice,  such  as  a  portion  of  the  garden-wall  of  the  monastery 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  a  fragment  of 
the  eastern  gateway  in  Grange  Walk.  The  site  also  of  the 
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shady  retreats  enjoyed  by  the  old  monks  is  still  pointed  out 
by  the  names  of  the  now  crowded  thoroughfares  known  as 
Grange  Walk,  Grange  Road,  and  Long  Walk.  In  Ber- 
mondsey  Square,  too,  the  site  of  the  great  courtyard  of  the 
Abbey,  were  not  many  years  back  to  be  seen  some  ancient 
trees,  under  which  not  improbably  the  old  monks  sauntered 
and  meditated. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Bermondsey,  stands  on  the 
site  of  a  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  whose 
foundation  dated  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Saxons.  The 
present  plain  and  uninteresting  edifice  was  erected  in  1680. 

Nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present  Tooley  Street  stood  the 
inn  or  mansion  of  the  Abbot  of  Battle  in  Sussex.  From  this 
house  Battle-Bridge  Stairs  derive  their  name;  as  Maze 
Street  and  Maze-pond  Street  also  owe  their  names  to  a  pond 
and  maze,  or  labyrinth,  formerly  in  the  Abbot's  garden.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  days  when  Southwark  was  a 
rural  district,  the  neighbourhood  of  Bermondsey  would  seem 
to  have  been  highly  popular  with  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church.  Near  St.  Olave's  Church,  for  instance,  stood  the 
mansion  of  the  Abbot  of  Lewes ;  while  on  the  site  of  St. 
Leger,  corrupted  into  Sellenger,  Wharf,  was  the  inn  of  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's  at  Canterbury ;  subsequently  the 
residence  of  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

The  last  place  we  have  to  mention  before  bringing  our 
notices  of  old  London  to  a  close,  is  Rotherhithe,  occasion- 
ally corrupted  into  RedrifF.  When,  in  1016,  Canute  the 
Dane  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and  found  his  further  progress 
arrested  by  the  narrow  arches  and  fortifications  of  London 
Bridge,  it  was  at  Rotherhithe  that  he  commenced  that  famous 
canal  which  enabled  him,  by  taking  a  circuitous  route,  to 
moor  his  ships  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  Here,  too,  it 
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was  that  Edward  the  Black  Prince  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  the 
invasion  of  France ;  and  lastly,  it  was  to  Rotherhithe  that 
the  youthful  King,  Richard  the  Second,  proceeded  by  water 
to  hold  a  conference  with  Wat  Tyler  and  his  rebel  followers. 
The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Rotherhithe,  was  erected 
in  1714.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Prince  Lee  Boo,  son  of  Abba  Thulle  Rupach,  King  of 
Goo-roo-raa,  one  of  the  Pelew  Islands  in  the  Pacific.  The 
"Antelope,"  East  Indiaman,  having  been  wrecked  off  the 
island  of  Goo-roo-raa,  on  the  night  of  the  9th  August,  1783,. 
King  Abba  Thulle  not  only  treated  the  crew  with  the  utmost 
tenderness,  but  conferred  on  them  the  island  of  Oroolong, 
where  they  contrived  to  build  a  small  vessel  which  carried 
them  to  China.  At  their  departure,  Captain  Wilson,  who 
commanded  the  "Antelope,"  carried  with  him,  with  the 
King's  permission,  his  second  son,  Prince  Lee  Boo,  a  very 
interesting  and  promising  youth.  He  never  again  beheld 
the  lofty  palms  of  his  native  island.  A  few  months  after  his 
arrival  in  England  he  was  attacked  by  a  disorder  of  which 
he  died  at  the  house  of  Captain  Wilson  in  Paradise  Row,  on 
the  29th  of  December,  1784.  The  monument  to  his  memory 
in  Rotherhithe  churchyard  was  erected  by  the  East  India 
Company,  in  gratitude  for  the  humanity  and  kindness  with 
which  their  servants  had  been  treated  by  his  father. 
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Berwick,  Duke  of— James,  i.  80;  ii.  56. 
Best,  Captain,  i.  54. 
Bethesda,  iii.  44. 

Bethlehem  Hospital,  ii.  426,  433-5. 
Bethnal  Green,  ii.  303,  422-3. 
Bettenham,  Jeremiah,  iii.  107. 
Betterton,  Thomas,  i.  184,306,345,368,382-3; 

ii.  215,268;  iii.  240-1. 
"Betty's,"i.  68-9. 
Bevil,  Lady,  ii.  21. 
Beyer,  John,  iii.  149. 
Bickerstaff,  Isaac,  i.  52 ;  iii.  267. 
Billing,  — ,  ii.  222. 

Billingsgate,  ii.  222-6,  229,  235,  241-2 ;  iii.  312. 
Billiter  Street,  ii.  324. 
Birch,  Dr.  Thomas,  ii.  323;  iii.  323,  328, 
Birchin  Lane,  ii.  319. 
Bird,  Francis,  iii.  174. 
Bird,  Joseph,  iii.  71. 
Bird,  Mary,  ii.  374. 
Bird,  William,  ii.  374. 
Birdcage  Walk,  i.  131, 154. 
Bishop,  Miss,  iii.  390. 
Bishop's  Gate,  ii.  231. 

Bishopsgate,  ii.,308,386, 389,406, 414,425;  iii.  299. 
Bishopsgate  Street,  ii.  324,  341,  354,  356,  389, 

404-5,  407,  412,  414-15,  417-18,  420,  425,  434. 


"  Black  Bell,"  ii.  315. 

"  Black  Boy,"  iii.  342. 

"  Black  Uog  of  Arderne,"  i.  199. 

Black  Friars,  The.  ii.  251-3,  255. 

Black  Nuns,  ii.  409 ;  iii.  69. 

"  Black  Swan,"  ii.  206. 

"Black  Will,"  ii.  119. 

Blackfriars,  ii.  69,  251,  255-8,  425;  iii.  185. 

Blackfriars  Bridge,  ii.  64-5,  222,  252,  258  9,  262, 

362,426;  iii.  426. 
Blackfriars  Palace,  ii.  263. 
Blackfriars  Stairs,  ii.  71. 
Blackfriars  Theatre,  ii.  258. 
Blackheath,  i.  202;  ii.  286-7,  292;  iii.  67. 
Blacklowe  Hill,  i.  199. 

Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  i.  191 ;  iii.  148,  267. 
Blackstone,  Lady,  ii.  257. 

Blackstone,  Sir  William,  i.  221 ;  iii.  59,  310, 315. 
Blackwall,  ii.  180. 
Ulake,  Admiral  Robert,  i.  176,  304. 
Blenheim,  i.  257,  311,  316 ;  ii.  274 ;  iii.  210. 
Blerancourt,  ii.  399. 

Blood,  Colonel,  i.  59-61,  186-7 ;  ii.  83,  87. 
Bloody  Tower,  ii.  77,  8*. 
Bloomfield,  Robert,  ii.  377 ;  iii.  418. 
Bloomsbury,  i.  405 ;  iii.  128,  130,  133-4. 
Bloomsbury  Square,  i.  376 ;  iii.  121, 129  34. 
Bloomsbury  Street,  iii.  133. 
Bloreheath,  ii.  111. 
Blount,  Sir  Henry,  iii.  250-1. 
Blount,  Martha,  i.  28,  45,  55, 73. 
Blount,  Sir  Michael,  ii.  87. 
Blount,  Sir  Richard,  ii.  87. 
Blount,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  105. 
"  Blue  Ball,"  iii.  338. 
Blue  Boar  Inn,  iii.  91-2. 
Blue  Coat  School,  iii,  157,  225. 
Blunt,  Sir  Christopher,  ii.  174-5;  iii.  377. 
Boadicea,  ii.  260. 
Board  of  Trade,  ii.  48,  57. 
"  Boar's  Head,"  iii.  430. 
Boar's  Head  Tavern,  ii.  317-18. 
Boccaccio,  ii.  153. 
Boethius,  ii.  104. 

Boileau-Despre'aux,  Nicholas,  i.  343. 
Boleyn,  Sir  Geoffrey,  ii.  374. 
Bolingbroke,  Viscount — Henry  St  John,  i.  18, 

30,  65,  106,  142,  190,  372-3 ;  ii.  422 ;  iii.  93. 
Bolsover  Street,  i.  331. 
Bolt  Court,  iii.  243-5. 
Bolton,  — ,  i.  223. 
Bolton,  Prior,  iii.  35,  48. 
Bolton  House,  iii.  138. 
Bolton  Street,  i.  6,  7. 
Bond,  Martin,  ii.  411-12. 
Bond,  Sir  Nicholas,  ii.  100. 
Bond,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  61. 
Bond,  Sir  William,  ii.  411. 
Bond,  William,  ii.  394,  412. 
Bond  Street,  i.  51-2,  54,  56,  108 ;  iii.  198. 
Bone,  Henry,  i.  331. 
Bonner's  Fields,  ii.  422. 
Bonomi,  Joseph,  i.  46. 
Bonvisi,  Antonio,  ii.  394. 
Boodle's  Club,  i.  64. 
Booth,  Barton,  i.  288-9. 
Borotski,  George,  i.  92, 94. 
Borough,  The,  iii.  291. 
Borough  Road,  iii.  423. 
Boscawen,  Admiral,  i.  83. 
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Boscawen,  Mrs.,  i.  55;  iii.  343. 

Boscobel,  i.  143,390-1. 

Boswell,  — ,  iii.  244. 

Boswell,  James,  i.  6,  51-2,  57,  166,  317-18,  328, 

330-1,  336,  346,  348,  357,  359,  396 ;  ii.  229,  283, 

380,  439;  iii.  63-4,  80,  84,  96,  106,  241-3,  218-9, 

:310-13,  321-4,  343. 
Boswell  Court,  iii.  243-4. 
Boswell  House,  iii.  244. 
Bosworth,  i.  214,  291 ;  ii.  122,  205,  239;  iii.  176. 
Botolph  Lane,  ii.  227. 
Botolph's  Wharf,  ii.  301. 
Boucher,  — ,  i.  99,  100. 
Boucicaut,  Marshal,  ii.  106. 
Boughton,  Joan,  iii.  28. 
Boulogne,  Earl  of— Eustace,  iii.  394. 
Bound,  William,  iii.  71. 
Bourbon,  Duke  of- John,  iii.  222. 
Bourchier,  Lodowick  Robsart  Lord,  i.  292. 
Bourn,  Dr.,  iii.  207. 
Bourne,  Vincent,  i.  191. 
Bourse,  The,  ii.  355-6. 
Bow  Street,  i.  315,  334,  341,  348,  350-1,  353. 
Bowen,  — ,  ii.  350.J 
Bower,  Archibald,  i.  48,  52. 
Bowling  Street,  i.  187. 
Bowman,  — ,  ii.  351. 
Bowyer's  Tower,  ii.  77,  83. 
"  Boyce's,"  iii.  291. 

Boydell,  Alderman  John,  ii.  373 ;  iii.  177. 
Boyle,  Henry  Lord,  i.  108. 
Boyle,; Hon.  Robert,  i.  106,  323;  ii.  405. 
Boyle  Street,  i.  58. 
Boyne,  The,  i.  101, 129. 
Boyse,  Samuel,  ii.  380. 

Bracegirdle,  Mrs.,i.  164,306,361,  383;  iii. 329-31. 
Brackley,  Charles  Viscount,  iii.  21. 
Bradford,  John,  iii.  207. 
Bradshaw,  John,  i.  172,  250,  252,  254 ;  ii.  329 ; 

iii.  116, 123. 
Brady,  — ,  iii.  422. 

Brakenbury,  Sir  Robert,  ii.  112,  118-19, 121. 
Brand,  Rev.  John,  ii.  227.  > 
Brandon,  Sir  Charles,  i.  216. 
Brandon,  Richard,  ii.  215-16,  339. 
Brandon,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  127,  253. 
Braughton,  — ,  iii.  415. 
Brayley,  Edward  Wedlake,  iii.  247. 
Bread  Street,  iii.  150-3,  164. 
Brember,  Sir  Nicholas,  iii.  222. 
Brentford,  i.  90 ;  ii.  404  ;  iii.  277,  361. 
Brereton,  William,  ii.  88,  133, 135. 
Bretagne,  Duchess  of— Beatrice,  iii.  222. 
Bretigny,  ii.  99. 
Brett,  Anne,  i.  124. 
Brewers'  Company,  iii.  13,  75.     ; 
Brian,  Sir  Francis,  ii.  336. 
Brick  Court,  iii.  310. 

Bridewell,  i.  216 ;  ii.  64,69, 251, 259, 262-5 ;  iii.  226. 
Bridewell  Bridge,  ii.  260. 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  ii.  259-60. 
Bridge  Street,  Westminster,  i.  225. 
Bridge  Ward  Without,  iii.  421. 
Bridgen,  Alderman,  iii.  177. 
Bridges,  — ,  ii.  157. 
Bridges,  John,  iii,  255. 
Bridgewater,  Countess  of,  ii.  140. 
Bridgewater,  Duke  of,  i.  77,  300. 
Bridgewater,  Earls  of.  i.  79.    John  Eserton, 

iii.  21. 


Bridgewater  House,  iii.  21. 

Bridgewater  Square,  iii.  21. 

Briset,  John,  iii.  64. 

Brisset,  Jorden,  iii.  68. 

Bristol,  i.  161,390;  ii.  105. 

Bristol,  Bishop  of— Thomas  Newton,  i.  191 ;  iii. 

161,  211. 
Bristol,  Earls  of— John  Digby,  i.  149.    George 

Digby,  i.  374-5,  412.    George  Hervey,  i.  105. 

Augustus  Hervey,  i.  268. 
Bristol  House,  i. 81. 

British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Chapel,  ii.  339.   ' 
British  Coffee  House,  i.  102,  405. 
British  Museum,  i.  364;  ii.  107;  iii.  26,  40,  .74, 

137,  173. 
Brittany,  Dukes  of,  ii.  392.    John  de   Dreux, 

iii.  177. 

Broad  Arrow  Tower,  ii.  77,  83. 
Broad  Sanctuary,  i.  177, 181. 
Broad  Street,  ii.  427. 
Broadgate,  ii.  153. 
Broadway,  i.  186. 
Brocklesby,  Dr..  iii.  323. 
Broghill,  Richard  Lord,  i.  161. 
Brome,  Alexander,  i.  378. 
Bromley,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  174. 
Bromley,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  292. 
Brook  Fields,  i.  33. 
Brook  Street,  iii.  118. 
Brooke,  Fulke  Greville  Lord,  iii.  87-8,  209. 
Brooke,  George,  ii.  177. 
Brooke,  Miss,  i.  412. 
Brooke,  Rev.  Samuel,  iii.  274. 
Brooke  House,  iii.  87. 
Brooke  Street,  iii.  87-8. 
Brooks,  — ,  i.  62. 
Brooks,  Miss,  i.  375. 
Brooks's  Club,  i.  62,  66-7,  357. 
Brougham,  Henry  Lord,  i.  55-6  378. 
Brougham  Castle,  iii.  368. 
Brouncker,  — ,  i.  412. 
Brounker,  William  Lord,  i,  66. 
Brown,  Sir  Anthony,  ii.  148,  156. 
Brown,  Thomas,  i.  306. 
Browne,  Isaac  Hawkins,  i.  192. 
Browne,  Sir  Richard,  ii.  301. 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  166,  431. 
Browne,  William,  iii.  314. 
Browning,  Catherine,  i.  174. 
Brownrigg,  Elizabeth,  iii.  261. 
Bruce,  Sir  Edward,  iii.  263. 
Bruce,  Lord,  ii.  267. 
Bruges,  i.  380. 
Bruhl,  Count,  i,  345. 
Brummell,  George  (Beau),  i.  38-9. 
Brune,  Rosia,  ii.  421. 
Brune,  Walter,  ii.  421. 
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150,316;  iii.  393. 
Bruton,  i.54. 
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Bryan,  Sir  Francis,  ii.  255. 
Brydges,  Sir  Egerton,  iii.  94,  96,  435. 
Brydges,  John,  iii.  55. 
Buchanan,  James,  ii.  219. 
Buckhurst,  Thomas  Sackville  Lord,  ii.  266  ;  iii. 

314. 

Buckingham,  Countess  of— Mary,  i.  157,  291. 
Buckingham,  Duchess  of,  i.  145,  182  ;  ii.  42. 
Buckingham,  Dukes  of,  i.  105 ;  ii.  212,  364 ;  iii. 
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150.  Henry  Stafford,  i.  179,  237-8;  ii.  115 
117,  246.  Edward  Stafford,  i.  240-1 ;  ii.  68 
126, 128,  205,  248,  428.  George  Villiers  (1st 
i.  148,  157,  171,  18'2,  291-2,  404 ;  ii.  177,  184-5 
205,  371-2;  iii.  279,  355-7,  370-1,  384,  404 
George  Villiers  (2nd),  i.  72, 159,  172,  255,  300 
303,414-17;  ii.  40,  42,  58,  61,  190,  193-4,  237 
291,  320;  iii.  61,  90,  99, 113,  344,  358-60.  Joh 
Sheffield,  i.  47,  138,  145,  152, 302,  354 ;  iii.  329. 
Buckingham,  Marquis  of— George  Grenville 

i.  62. 

Buckingham  Court,  i.  417. 
Buckingham  Gate,  i.  153-4. 

Buckingham  House,  i.  141, 152-3 ;  iii.  391. 

Buckingham  Palace,  i.  132, 138,  150-2. 

Buckingham  Street,  Fitzroy  Sqnare,  iii.  139. 

Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  ii.  237  ;  iii.  344-6. 

Buckle,  — ,  ii.  381. 

Bucklersbury,  ii.  381-2,  386. 

Budseus,  William,  iii.  201. 

Budgell,  Anne,  ii.  282. 

Budgell,  Eustace,  ii.  282-3. 

Bulkeley,  General,  i.  7. 

"Bull,  The."  ii.  205. 

"Bull  and  Garter,"  iii.  291. 

Ball  and  Mouth  Street,  iii.  17. 

Bull-Head  Churchyard,  iii.  435. 

Bull  Head  Court,  iii.  219. 

Bull  Head  Tavern,  Charing  Cross,  i.  150,  398. 

Bull  Head  Tavern,  Clare  Market,  i,  384-5. 

Buller,  — ,  iii.  304. 

Bulleyn,  Dr.  William,  iii.  4. 

Bullinbrooke,  — ,  ii.  67. 

Bulstrode  Street,  i.  43. 

Bunbury,  Earl  of,  i.  414-. 

Bunhill  Fields,  ii.  436-7. 

Bunhill  Row,  ii.  436. 

Bunyan,  John,  ii.  437 ;  iii.  17,  81. 

Buonaparte,  Joseph,  i.  331. 

Burbage,  James,  ii.  258,  419. 

Burbage,  Richard,  ii.  258,  418-19. 

Burbridge,  — ,  iii.  93. 

Burchett,  Peter,  iii.  195. 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  i.  7,  75 ;  ii.  203. 

Burdett,  Thomas,  iii.  222-3. 

Burford,  Robert,  ii.  335. 

Burghley-on-the-hill,  i.  182. 

Burgoyne,  General  John,  i.  37. 

Burgundy,  Bastard  of,  iii.  26-7. 

Burgundy,  Duchesa  of— Margaret,  ii.  124, 243 ; 
iii.  176,  306. 

Burgundy,  Duke  of— Charles,  ii.  243, 392  ;  iii.  26. 

Burke,  Edmund,  i.  10, 46,  84, 107,  181,  270,  312 
317-18,  328 ;  iii.  315. 

Burleigh,  Sir  Simon,  i.  405;  ii.  100-1 ;  iii.  200. 

Burleigh,  William  Cecil  Lord,   i.  291,  333;  ii. 
264;  iii.  87, 116,  120,  314,  338,  362,  364,  370-1. 

Burleigh  House,  iii.  365. 

Burleigh  Street,  iii.  337,  364. 

Burlington,  Countess  of,  i.  108. 

Burlington,  Earl  of— Richard  Boyle,  i.  7,  11,  12 
58,  108 ;  ii.  381. 

Burlington  Arcade,  i.  10. 

Burlington  Gardens,  iii.  337. 

Burlington  House,  i.  11, 12;  ii.  384. 

Burlington  Street,  i.  58. 

Burnaby,  — ,  iii.  266. 

Burnet,  — ,  iii.  61. 

Burnett,  Dr.,  ii.  323-4. 

Burney,  Dr.  Charles,  i.  19,  298-9,  320  ;  iii.  343. 


Burroughs,  Sir  John,  i.  362. 

Burton,  — ,  ii.  38,  40. 

Burton,  Simon,  ii.  348. 

Burwell  Castle,  iii.  301. 

Bury  Street,  i.  78,  106. 

Busby,  Dr. Richard,  i.  191, 288, 290,  407  ;  iii.  174. 

Busby,  Thomas,  iii.  6. 

Butcher  Row,  i.  385  ;  iii.  320-1. 

Bute,  Earl  of— John  Stuart,  i.  39,  55, 109,  225. 

Bute  House,  i.  39. 

Butler,  Charles,  iii.  127. 

Butler,  Samuel,  i.  220,  289,  S38-9,  353  ;  ii.  238  • 

iii.  117,237. 
Button,  — .  i.  343. 

Button's  Coffee  House,  i.  341,  344-5. 
Butts,  Dr.,  iii.  11. 
Butts,  Henry,  ii.  268. 
Byng,  Admiral  John,  i.  418. 
Byron,  George  Gordon  Lord,  i.  5, 14, 15,  45,  54, 

65,  69,  71,  73, 104,  192,  319,  370. 
Byron,  Lady,  i.  5. 
Byron,  William  Lord,  i.  8,  103-4,  267-8. 

CADE,  Jack,  i.  208;  ii.  107-8,  288,  315,  387;  iii. 

142-3,  308. 

Cadell,  Thomas,  iii.  337. 
Cadwallo,  iii.  186. 
Csesar,  Sir  Julius,  ii.  411. 
Csesar's  Tower,  ii.  75,  77. 
Cake  House,  The,  i.  29. 
Calais,  i.  112,  203,  294;  ii.  53,  98,  101,  110,  145, 

180,  286. 

Calamy,  Edmund,  ii.  365;  iii.  15. 
Calamy,  Dr.  Edmund,  i.  220;  ii.  50. 
Calcutta,  Bishops  of— Thomas  Middleton.  iii. 

227.    Reginald  Heber,  i.  378. 

alder,  James  Lord,  ii.  107. 
Caledonian  Coffee  House,  i.346. 
Jalvert's  Brewery,  ii.  231. 
Camberwell  Hill,  iii.  187. 
"lambridge,  i.  85,  341,  344,  379,  407 ;  ii.  39,  56, 

150,  264,  275,  293,  357,  361.  364,  426. 

ambridge,  Duke  of— Charles  Stuart,  i.  139. 

ambridge,    Earl   of— Edmund    Plantagenet, 

ii.  230. 

Camden,  Charles  Pratt  Lord,  i.  55,  378;  iii.  119. 
Camden,  William,  i.  159,  174,  189,  243-4,  287,    , 

322;  ii.  217,  343;  iii.  180,  182,  Ib8,  213,  227, 

402. 

Jamden  Town,  ii.  260. 
Jamel,  Edward,  ii.  324. 
^amelford,  Thomas  Pitt  Lord,  i.  54. 
iameron,  Dr.  Archibald,  iii.  369. 
Jampbell,  — ,  iii.  280. 
Jampbell,  Lady  Charlotte,  i.  15. 
Jampbell,  John,  iii.  128-9. 
Jampbell,  John  Lord,  iii.  15. 
Jampbell,  Thomas,  i.  73,  176,  289, 308 ;  iii.  435. 
Jampeggio,  Cardinal,  ii.  253,  263. 
Janning,  George,  sen.,  i.  48. 
Janning,  George,  i.  15,  56,  150, 190,  298,  378. 
Jannon  Row,  i.  168-9. 
Jannon  Street,  ii.  300-1,  286-7  ;  iii.  151. 
Janon  Alley,  iii.  194. 
Janonbury,  iii.  36,  44-6. 
Janonbury  House,  iii.  45. 
Janonbury  Tower,  iii,  45-7. 
"'anons,  i.  38. 
anterbury,   i.  200-1 ;  ii.  31.  73.  291 ;  iii.  369, 
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1.  274  ;  iii.  190.     St.  Dunstan.  iii.  268-9.     An- 
selm,  iii.  399.    Thomas  a  Bucket,  ii.  90,  276, 
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iii.  99.    Thomas  Tenison.  i.  17,  322;  ii.  196; 
iii.  405.    William  Wake.  i.  17.    John  Potter, 
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Dowgate,  ii.  223,  232,  234,  236. 
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i.  73.     Taylor,  iii.  259, 
Down-gate,  ii.  223. 
Downing,  Sir  George,  i.  165. 
Downing  Street,  i.  157, 165-6. 
Downton,  William,  iii.  273. 
D'Oyley,  — ,  iii.  371-2. 
"  Drake,  The,"  iii.  320. 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  ii.  233;  iii.  15. 
Draper,  Susanna,  iii. 99. 
Draper,  William,  iii.  99. 
Drapers'  Almshouses,  ii.  327. 
Drapers'  Company,  ii.  366. 
Drayton,  Michael,  i.  4,  286  ;  iii.  259-60. 
Droglieda,  Countess  of— Letitia  Isabella,  i.  349- 

50;  iii.  85. 

Drogheda,  Lord,  iii.  351. 
Droraan,  David,  ii.  20. 

Dromore,  Bishop  of— Thomas  Percy,  iii.  234-5. 
Drummond,  William,  i.  158. 
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Drury,  Sir  Drue,  iii.  16. 
Dniry,  Elizabeth,  iii.  69. 
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Drury,  Sir  Robert,  i.  262-3. 
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Drury  Lane  Theatre,  i.  6,63,  164,  341,  352,  367-8, 

383;  ii.  214-15,  268;  iii.  331,  424. 
Dryden.  John,  i.  93, 140,  151,  158, 164,  191,  286, 
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372  ;  ii.  194,  212, 886, 438 ;  iii.  17,  22, 83, 240,339, 
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Dunbar,  i.  258;   ii.  39. 

Dunch,  Mrs.,  i.  145. 
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Duninow,  ii.  244. 

Dunning,  — ,  i.  269. 
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Dm  ham  Yard,  ii.  62;  iii  341-2. 

Dutch  Church,  ii.  427,  429. 

Dyce,  — ,  iii.  94,96. 

Dyer,  Sir  Edward,  iii.  431,  437. 

Dyer,  Sir  James,  iii.  314. 

Dyer,  John,  i.  191. 

Dyer,  Samuel,  iii.  219. 

Dymoke,  — ,  i.  235,  257,  265,  272. 

Dymoke,  John,  i.  233. 

Dymoke,  ^ir  Robert,  i.  237. 
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East  Smithfield,  ii.  216-7. 

Eastcheap,  i.  i!95;  ii.  224,  316-18. 

Echard,  Lawrence,  i.  61,  298;  ii.  238. 

Edgar,  King,  i.  40ti ;  ii.  332. 

Edgar  Atheling,  iii.  399. 

Edgehill,  i.  390;  ii.  267,401-2;  iii.  277. 
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Edmund  I.,  iii.  269. 

Edmund  II.,  ii.  414. 

Edmund  the  Martyr,  ii.  322,408. 
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Edric,  i.  275. 

Edric,  Duke,  i.  194. 

Edward  Atheling,  i.  194. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  i.  170,  211,  216-17,  228, 

275-8,  282,  292,  296,  308;  ii.  143;  iii.  394. 
Edward   I.,  i.  171,  196-7,  230,  277,  280-1,  290, 

293-4, 296,  396;  ii.  92, 94-6,  208-9,  216,  221,  253, 

315,  369,  428 ;  iii.  146,  221-2. 
Edward  II.,  i.  197-9,  231,  282,  290;  it  96;  iii. 

221-2,  263,  299,  393. 
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290-2,  294-5;  ii.  96-9,   128,  216,  230,  232,  235, 

253,  283-5,  319,  378,  381 ;  iii.  43,  140-1,  161, 

177,  193,  200,  221-2,  366. 
Edward  IV.,  i.  171,  177,  211-12,  214,  236,  295-6, 

301 ;  ii.  84,  108-9,  111,  113-14,  121,  124,  126, 

143,  145,  209,  212, 243,  215,  252, 320, 392-3,  419 ; 

iii.  7,  26-7,  176,  197,  205,  223,  318,  348, 440. 
Edward  V.,  i.  177,  212,  236,  303-4 ;  ii.  84,  114-15, 

119,  221-2;  iii.  105,  168,  440. 
Edward  VI.,  i.  241,  268-9,  302,  305,  308,  333  ;  ii. 

14,  145-7,  149,  152,  205,  211,  217,  248,  267,  394, 

427 ;  iii.  4,  168, 182, 207,  225-7,  272, 348,  360-2, 

380. 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  i.  208 ;  ii.  109. 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  i.  199,  201,  218,  232, 

291,295;  ii.  98, 101,  235,  283-4;  iii.  200,  318, 

366  442. 
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Edwards,  Talbot,  ii.  87. 
Edwin,  John,  i.  340. 
Effingham,  Lady,  ii.  21. 
Effingham,  Lord,  i.  265-7. 
Egmont,  Lord,  i.  109 ;  iii.  337. 
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i.  192. 

Egremont,  Thomas  Percy  Lord,  iii.  218. 
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Eldon,  Earl  of— John  Scott,  i.  2,  385 ;  iii.  139, 

262, 315. 
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404,  411-12,416,  421,  430;  iii.  4,  13,  39,  46, 
55-7,  61,  68-9,  £5,  103-5,  116,  145-6, 193,  202-3, 

207,  230,  270,  275-6, 318, 361-2, 364,  367-8,  373-6, 
379,  381,  402,  428. 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  i.  315,  363,  367 ; 

ii.  23-4,  71 ;  iii.  156,  320,  379. 
Elizabeth  of  York,  i.  211,  '214,  239,  301  ;  ii.  67, 

122-3,  126 ;  iii.  101, 182,  318. 
Elizabeth  (Woodville),  i.  177,  211 ;  ii.  101,  111 ; 
iii.  318,440. 


Elizabeth  (Tudor),  Princess,  i.  295. 
Elizabeth  (Stuart;,  Princess,  i.  114,  116, 118, 133. 
Elizabeth  Caroline,  Princess,  i.  124. 
Ellenborougb,   Edward  Law  Lord,  i.  83;    iii. 

59,  130,  133. 

Ellesmere,  Earl  of— Francis,  i.  77. 
Ellesmere,  l.ady,  iii.  274-5. 
Ellesmere,  Thomas  Egerton  Lord,  ii.  61 ;  iii. 

274,  333,  376. 
Ellis,  Sir  Henry,  i.  416;  ii.  25,  50,72,  215,  403; 

iii.  136,  384. 
Elm  Court,  iii.  310. 
Elmes,— ,  ii.  384. 
Kims,  The,  ii.  96;  iii.  28,41. 
Elms  Street,  i.  371. 
Elmsley,  i.  68. 
Elsing/William,  iii.  12. 
Elstow,  ii.  168. 
Eltham,  i.  295. 

Elways,  Sir  Jervis,  ii.  182 ;  iii.  349. 
Ely,  iii.  98. 

Ely,  Uishops  of,  ii.  196;  iii.  85,  98.    William 
Longchamp,  ii.  90.    John  de  Kirkeby,  iii.  99. 
John  de  Hothani,  iii.  99.    John  Fordiiam,   iii. 
100.     John   Morton,   ii.   115;     iii.   101,  104. 
Richard  Cox,  ii.  102.     Martin  Heton,  iii.  103. 
Francis  Turner,  ii.  50. 
Ely  Cathedral,  iii.  98. 
Ely  Chapel,  iii.  99. 

Ely  House,  ii.  147  ;  iii.  16,  85,  98-100,  102,  110. 
Ely  Place,  iii.  98-100,  104. 
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Etnilie,  Countess,  i.  85. 
Empson,  Sir  Richard,  ii.  144,  388. 
Entick,  Rev.  John,  ii.  220. 
Epsom,  iii.  304. 

Erasmus,  Desiderius,  i.  172;  ii.  221;  iii.  201. 
Erber,  The,  ii.  232-3. 
Errol,  Lord,  i.  267. 
Erskine,  Thomas  Lord,  i.  378,  381. 
Esher,  ii.  11,  48. 
tissex,  Countess  of— Frances  Howard,  i.  414;  ii. 

182;  iii.  175,  349,377-8. 

Essex,  Earl  of— Geoffrey  de  Magnaville,  ii.  89; 
iii.  301.     Henry  Bourchier,  i.  214.     Thomas 
Cromwell,  ii.  85,  126, 133, 136-8,  205,  339,  365; 
iii.  45,  116,  401.     Robert  Devereux  (1st),  i. 
158, 168,  226,  244-5,  363 ;  ii.  18,  48,  82,  66,  88, 
168,  172-4,  210,  255-6;  iii.  57,  208,  274,  321, 
324,  367,  373-7,  379,  402.     Robert  Devereux 
(2nd),  ii.  25 ;  iii.  377-9.    Arthur  Capel,  ii.  193. 
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Essex  Head,  iii.  323. 
Essex  Head  Club,  iii.  323. 
Essex  House,  ii.  63 ;  iii.  323-4,  374-9. 
Essex  Stairs,  ii.  63;  iii.  379. 
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Eton,  i.  189-90;  ii.  36 ;  iii.  56,  377. 
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Evans,  Rev.  — ,  iii.  82. 
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346,359,  365,  411. 
Evelyn,  Miss,  iii.  390. 
Everett,  — ,  iii.  287. 
Evesham,  ii.  92,  428. 
Evil  May  Day,  i.  239. 
Even,  John,  iii.  221. 
Ewin,  — ,  i.  95. 
Exchange  Alley,  ii.  352. 
Exchange  Court,  iii.  341. 
Exchequer  Office,  ii.  57. 
Execution  Dock,  ii.  219. 
Exeter,  i.  221;  ii.  125;  iii.  94,  180. 
Exeter,  Bishops  of,  iii.  374.    Walter  Stapleton, 

iii.    144.     Peter   Courtenay,    i.  237.     Miles 

Coverdale,  ii.  362. 
Exeter,  Countesses  of—  Dorothy,  i.  297;  ii.  183. 

Frances,  i.  297.     Elizabeth,  iii.  69. 
Exeter,  Duchesses  of— Anne,  il.  243.     Anne,  ii. 

216. 
Exeter,  Dukes  of— John  Holland  (1st),  ii.  110, 

230.    John  (3rd),  ii.  216-17.    Henry,  ii.  230, 

243. 
Exeter,  Earls  of— Thomas  Cecil,  i.  297 ;  iii. 365, 

371.    William,  iii.  69. 
Exeter,  Marquis  of— Henry  Courtenay,  ii.  135, 

144.     Edward,  ii.  336. 
Exeter  'Change,  iii.  337-8. 
Exeter  Hall,  iii.  338. 
Exeter  House,  iii.  364-5,  374. 
Exeter  Street,  i.  359;  iii.  364. 
Eyre,  Sir  Simon,  ii.  341. 
Eyre  Street  Hill,  iii.  76. 

FABIAN,  Robert,  i.  182,  265, 308, 384 ;  ii.  242,  353. 

Faganus,  iii.  189. 

Fags-well,  ii.  259. 

Fair  Rosamond,  iii.  189. 

Fairbeard,  — ,  i.  349. 

Fairfax,  — ,  iii.  357.1 

Fairfax,  Lady,  i.  251. 

Fairfax,  Mary,  i.  71. 

Fairfax,  Thomas  Lord,  i.  118,  251 ;  iii.  237,  254, 

358. 

Fairleigh  Castle,  ii.  61 ;  iii.  346,  352. 
Faithorne,  William,  ii.257;  iii.  18,320. 
Falcon  Dock,  iii.  428. 
Falcon  Inn,  fleet  Street,  iii.  236. 
Falcon  Stairs,  iii.  428. 
Falcon  Tavern,  ii.  65,  428. 
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Falconer,  Thomas,  ii.  435. 
Falkirk,  i.  264. 
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Falstaff,  Sir  John,  ii.  317-18;  iii.  114,  198. 
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Farquhar,  — ,  i.  67-8. 
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Faulkner,  — ,  iii.  420. 
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Fawkes,Guy,i.219,245;  ii.22,  80,  178;  iii.326, 
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Felton,  John,  ii.  184-5,  205;  iii.  357. 
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3323,341;  iii.  162. 
Fenn,  — ,  iii.  306. 
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Fenwick,  Sir  John,  ii.  199,  205,  342. 
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Fitzwalter,  Matilda,  ii.  244. 

Fitz waiter,  Robert,  ii.  244. 

Fitzwalter,  Viscount— Robert  Ratcliffe,  i.  215 ; 

ii.  11. 

Fitzwarren,  William  Lord,  iii.  222. 
Fitzwilliam,  Dr.,  iii.  136. 
Fitzwilliam,  William,  ii.  409. 
Fitzwilliams,  Lady,  ii.  141. 
Flamsteed,  John,  ii.  77. 
Flatman,  Thomas,  iii.  19,  83,  237. 
Flaxman,  John,  i.  329 ;  iii.  139. 
Flecknoe,  Richard,  i.  325. 
Fleet,  The,  ii.  64,  260,  262;  iii.  70,  185,  191. 
Fleet  Bridge,  ii.260. 
Fleet  Chapel,  iii.  291. 
Fleet  Ditch,  ii.  259,  262. 
Fleet  Lane,  iii.  283. 
Fleet-Lane  Bridge,  ii.  260. 
Fleet  Market,  iii.  132,  292. 
Fleet  Prison,  i.  367;    iii.  108-9,  237-8,  271-2, 

274-89,  292-3. 
Fleet  Street,  i.  225,  388,  396  ;  ii.  67, 163,  271-2, 

305,  308,  356,  421  ;  iii.  46,  48,  66,  82-3,  94,  119, 

142,  235-6,   239,  241,  243,  216-9,  252,   259-60, 

262-3,  268-70,  281, 294-5,  318. 
Fleetwood/Charles  i.  135,  416;  ii.  437. 
Fleetwood,  William,  ii.  225 
Fleming,  Elizabeth,  iii    246. 
Fleta,  — ,  i.  274;  iii.  190. 
Fletcher,  — ,  ii.  28. 
Fletcher,  Giles,  i.  191. 
Fletcher,  John,  i.  4,369;  ii.  280,  351;  iii.  152, 

159,  385,  426-7,  436. 
Fleur-de-Luce  Court,  iii.  261. 
Flitcroff,  Henry,  i.  387. 
Flock,  Sir  John,  i.  132. 
Flodden  Field,  ii.  87, 142;  iii.  13. 
Flodgate,  iii.  185.    . 
Florio,  John,  iii.  248. 
Fludgate,  iii.  185. 
Fludyer  Street,  i.  166-7. 
Foley  Place,  i.  45. 
Follett,  Sir  William,  i.  298. 
Fontaine,  ii.  144. 
Foote,  Samuel,  i.  306,  345. 
Ford,  — ,  i.  336. 
Ford,  John,  iii.  314. 
Forest  Kill,  iii.  239. 
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Forrest,  Friar,  iii.  31. 
Forrest,  Miles,  ii.  120;  iii.  168. 
Forster,  Sir  Stephen,  iii.  183. 
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Fortescue,  — ,  iii.  308. 
Fortune  Theatre,  iii.  21. 
Foster,  — ,  iii.  8,  9. 
Foster,  Dr.  James,  ii.  373. 
Foster,  Mrs.,  ii.  422. 
Foster,  Stephen,  iii.  183. 
Foster  Lane,  iii,  165-6. 
Fotheringay  Castle,  i.  292;  iii.  39. 
Foundling  Hospital,  i.  49;  iii.  126. 
Fountain  Tavern,  iii.  266. 
Fowle,  — ,  ii.  274. 
Fox,  Charles  James,  i.  6, 10,  14,  20,  56,  66-7,  73- 

4,  129-30, 190,  270-1,  298-9,  328,  358. 
Fox,  George,  ii.  319,438. 
Fox,  Johi),  ii.  141,  153, 157,  438  ;  iii.  3,  109,  272. 
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Francis,  Lady,  i.  84. 

Francis,  Sir  Philip,  i.  45,  84,  345. 

Franklin,  — ,  ii.  182. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  i.  385-6;  iii.  38,  346. 

Frazer,  Sir  Simon,  ii.  95. 

Frederick  II.,  i.  195-6 ;  ii  91. 

Frederick  V.,  ii.  24,  71 ;  iii.  156,  320,  379. 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  i.  41,  82,  109,  126- 

7,  305,  316-17,  358  ;  iii.  419. 
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Freeman's  Court,  ii.  360. 
Friary,  The,  i.  143. 
Friary  House,  ii.  272. 
Friday  Street,  ii.  224  ;  iii.  152-3,  377. 
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Frith,  Mary,  iii.  237. 
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Froissart,  John,  i.  202,  281,  284;   ii.  99,102-3, 
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Fulham,  ii.  73;  iii.  248. 
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Fuller,  Thomas,  i.  133,  182;  ii.381;  iii.  13,  153, 

170,347,372,381,426. 
Fuller's  Rents,  iii.  250. 
Fulwood's  Rents,  ii.  272. 
Furnival,  Lords  of,  iii.  118. 
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Gatehouse  Court,  i.  379. 
Gates,  Sir  Geoffrey,  ii.  288. 
Gates,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  150. 
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146,   165,  259,  305,  316;   ii.  13;   iii.  77,  134, 

163,  257-8,  389,  419. 
George  III.,  i.  6,  16,  38,  40,  42,  44,  74,  83,  88, 

108-9,  128,  150,   153,  225,  264-5,  303,  305,  313, 
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Giffard,  Henry,  L  384 ;  iii.  214. 
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Gilray,  James,  i.  16,  70. 
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Gisors,  John,  iii.  151. 
Gisors,  Sir  John,  ii.  235. 
Gisors  Hall,  iii.  151. 
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--  178. 


Glastonbury  Abbey,  iii.  37,  268. 

Glencairn,  Earl  of,  ii.  144. 

Glohe  Alley,  iii.  429. 

Globe  Theativ,  ii  65;  iii.  429. 

Gloucester,  i.  367;  ii.  93,  118;  iii.  272,  434. 

Gloucester,  Rishops   of — John  Hooper,  i.  3G7 ; 

iii. '272,  434.    Godfrey  Goodman,  ii.  372,  398. 

William  Warburton,  i.  40,  125,  378. 
Gloucester,  Duchess  of,  ii.  67;  iii.  144. 
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2023,233-4,291,295;  ii.  101;  iii.  200.  305,  440. 

Humphrey  PUntageuet,  i.  336;  ii.  67,  244;  iii. 

199.     Henry  Stuart,  i.  116,  118,  133,  302,  3SO; 

ii.  291.    William,  i.  303.    William  Henry,  i. 

40,  ioa 

Gloucester,  Earls  of— Gilbert  de  Clare  (8th),  i. 

231.   Gilbert  de  Clare  (10th),  iii.  221.   Thomas 
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Glynne,  Sir  John,  i.  381 ;  jii.  216. 
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Godfrey,  Sir  Edmondbury,  i.  306,  323 ;  iii.  347, 

388. 
Godolphin,  Earls  of— Sidney,  i.  30,  301,  311 ;  ii. 

58,  199.     Francis,  i.  300. 
Godolphin  House,  i.  129-30. 
Gog,  iii.  155. 

Gogmagog,  ii.  163 ;  iii.  155. 
"Golden  Hall,"  i.  76. 
"Golden  Bull,"  i  69. 
Golden  Lane,  iii.  21-2. 
Golden  Square,  i.  18, 19. 
Golding,  — ,  i,  13. 
Golding  Lane,  iii.  21. 
Golding  Square,  i.  18. 
Goldsmith,  Doctor,  i.  345. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  i.  52,  142,  289,  312,  317-18, 

328,335,366;  ii.316,  318;  iii. 46-7, 234-5, 245-6, 

249,  257,  303,  310,  313,  319,  322,  344,  411,  414, 

427. 

Goldsmiths'  Company,  ii.  364. 
Goldsmiths'  Hall,  iii.  106. 
Goldsmith's  Rents,  iii.  15. 
Gondomar,  ii.  339  ;  iii.  102. 
Goodman,  — ,  ii.  213-14. 
Goodman's  Fields,  ii.  213-15. 
Goodman's  Fields  Theatre,  i.  384;  ii.  214-15. 
Goodwin,  John,  ii.  377. 
Goodwin,  Dr.  Thomas,  ii.  437. 
Gordon,  — ,  i.  154. 
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Gordon,  Lady  Catherine,  ii.  125-6.' 
Gordon,  George    Lord,  i.  45,  31%  322;   ii.  203, 

258,  362,  364  ;  iii.  122,  218. 
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Gore,  — ,  iii.  338. 
Gorhambury,  iii.  353. 
Goring,  Sir  George,  ii.  18. 
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Gothurst,  iii  223. 
Goudmain,  Margery,  ii.  67. 
Gouge,  Dr.,  ii.  256  7. 
Gougli  Square,  iii.  119,241-3. 
Gower,  John,  ii  66;  iii.  315,  432,  434.' 
Gower  Street,  iii.  139. 
Gracech urch  Street,  ii.  163,  304, 307,  316,  318-19, 

354;  iii.  162,  175,218. 
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Graff,  The,  ii.  309. 

Grafton,  ii.  111. 

Grafton,  Duke  of— Augustus  Henry,  i.  53-4,  72. 

Grafton,  Richard,  iii.  26. 

Grafton  Street,  i.  66. 

Grain,  Isle  of,  iii.  394. 

Grand  Seigneur,  ii.  405. 

Grange  Road,  iii  441. 
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Granger,  Rev.  James,  i.  96;  ii.  27,  29,  250,  265, 

378,422;  iii.  84,337. 
Grant,  John,  ii.  178  ;  iii.  172^ 
Grantham,  Earl  of- Henry  de  Nassau,  i.  13. 
Grantham,  Thomas  Robinson  Lord,  iii. 240. 
Granville,  Earl-  John  Carteret,  i.  72. 
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Gravesend,  i.  120;  ii.  53,  72, 180;  iii.  40s?. 
Gray,  Sir  James,  i.  53. 
Gray,  Thomas,  i.  52,  85,  107,  190,  289 ;  ii.  215, 

351;  iii.  129. 

Gray  of  Wilton,  Lords,  iii.  105. 
Grays,  i.  414. 
Gray's  Inn,  i.  349;   ii.  71,  238;    iii.  91,  104, 

106-11,  113  7. 

Gray's  Inn  Gardens,  iii.  107.    , 
Gray's  Inn  Gate,  iii.  262. 
Gray's  Inn  Lane,  ii.  272 ;  iii.  88-91,  93, 104-5. 
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Gray's  Inn  Square,  iii.  116. 
Great  Bell  Yard,  ii.  377. 
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Great  Coram  Street,  iii.  126. 
Great  Eastcheap,  ii.  318. 
Great  George  Street,  i.  181,  192. 
Great  Gnildford  Street,  iii.  138. 
Great  Marlborough  Street,  i.  19,  328. 
Great  Ormond  Street,  iii.  126-7. 
Great  Peter  Street,  i.  186-7. 
Great  Portland  Street,  i.  331. 
Great  Queen  Street,  i.  374-6. 
Great  Russell  Street,  iii.  131, 131-6,  138. 
Great  Salisbury  House,  iii.  382. 
Great  Titchfield  Street,  i.  46. 
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Great  Wyld  Street,  i.  367,  385. 
Greaves,  Samuel,  iii.  323. 
Grecian  Coffee  House,  i.  63 ;  iii.  321-2. 
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Green,  Matthew,  ii.  319. 
Green,  William,  ii.  313. 
Green  Arbour  Court,  iii.  234-5. 
Green  Park,  i.  21,  72-6. 
Green  Walk,  i.  140. 
Greene,  Fortunatus,  ii.  419. 
Greene,  Robert,  ii.  419,  434. 
Greenwich,  ii.  48,  67-70,  122,  127,  149,  217,  229, 

317;  iii.  361. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  i.  129. 
Gregory,  — ,  i.  403. 
Grene,  John,  ii.  118.    ' 
Grenier's  Hotel,  i.  85. 
Grenville,  -,  i.  153. 
Grenville,  William,  i.  62. 
Gresham,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  307,  310,   320,  355-8, 

404,  405,  412. 


Gresham  College,  ii.  320, 404-5. 

Gresham,  Fund,  ii.  358. 

Gresham  House,  ii.  404. 

Gresharo  Street,  ii.  370;  iii.  154. 

Greville,  Sir  Fnlke,  ii.  17. 

Greville,  Hon.  Uicliard  Fulke,  i.  418. 

Greville  Street,  iii.  87. 

Grey,  Earl— Charles  Grey,  i.  130. 

Grey,  Lady  Catherine,  ii.  155, 163-4. 

Grey,  Lady  Constance,  ii.  216. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  ii    81-2,  86,  88,  149  50,  153, 

155-6, 158, 163,  205,  212 ;  iii.  156,  207,  275,  361. 
Grey,  Lords,  i.  183;  ii.  114,  149-50. 
Grey,  Sir  John,  ii.217. 
Grey,  Lady  Mnry,  iii.  275-6. 
Grey,  Sir  Kichard,  ii.  268. 
Grey,  Thomas  Lord,  ii.  158. 
Grey  de  Rnthyn,  Lord,  ii.  217. 
Grey  of  Weik,  Lord,  i.  79. 
Grey  of  Wilton,  Thomas  Lord,  ii.  176-7,  213. 
Grey  Friars,  Priory  of,  iii.  221,  225-6. 
Griffin,  — ,  ii.  93,  105. 
Grillon's  Hotel,  i.  14. 
Grimaldi,  Joseph,  iii.  77. 
Grocers'  Alley,  ii.  380. 
Grocers'  Company,  ii.  378,  385,  391. 
Grocers'  Hall,  ii.  362. 
Grocers'  Hall  Court,  ii.  330. 
Gronow,  Captain,  i.  38. 
Grosvenor,  Sir  Richard,  i.  39. 
Grosvenor,  Sir  Robert,  i.  188. 
Grosvenor  House,  i.  40. 
Grosvenor  Place,  i.  153. 
Grosvenor  Square,  i.  39,  40. 
Grosvenor  Street,  i.  41. 
Groundolph,  Alice,  iii.  432. 
Grub  Street,  i.  82;  ii.  282,  438-9. 
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Guildford,  Francis  North  Lord,'iii.  262,310.; 
Guil-lford,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  258. 
Guildhall,  London,  i.  267;  ii.  141,  143,  154,  296, 

343 ;  iii.  154-7,  424. 
Guildhall,  Westminster,  i.  177. 
"Gun,  The,"  iii.  430. 
Gunning,  Elizabeth,  i.  35. 
Gunpowder  Alley,  i.  372;  iii.  82. 
Gunpowder  Plot,  ii.  23,  80,  178;  iii.  156,172,  326, 

437. 

Gurney,  Sir  Richard,  ii.  188. 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  ii.  53;  iii.  406. 
Guthrie,  William,  i.  48. 
Guy,  Thomas,  ii.  321,  376. 
Guy's  Hospital,  ii.  321,376;  iii.  56. 
Guzzardo,  Leonardo,  i.  418. 
Gwynn,  Nell,  i.  95-6,  139-40,  322,  365,  369-70, 

381 ;  ii.  47,  50 ;  iii.  76,  185,  341. 
Gwynn,  Richard,  iii.  76. 

HACKER,  Colonel  Francis,  i.  132-3,  251  ;  ii.  32, 

191 ;  iii.  214. 

Hackman,  Rev.  James,  i.  359-60;  iii.  347. 
Hackney,  iii.  58. 
Haines,  — ,  i.  315. 
Haines,  Joseph,!.  340. 
Hakluyt,  Kichard,  i.  191. 
Hale,  Sir  James,  ii.  150. 
Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  i.  378;  iii.  327. 
Hales,  — ,  i.  289. 
Hales,  Sir  Robert,  ii.  102;  iii.  67. 
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Hales,  Stephen,  i.  287. 

"Half  Moon,  The,"  i.  6. 

Half  Moon  Street,  i.  5,  6. 

Hal  ford,  Sir  Henry,  i.  37. 

Halifax,  Earls  of- Charles  Montagu,  i.  303, 308, 

311.    George  Montagu,  i.  192. 
Halifax,  Marquis  of— George  Savile, i.  191,303, 

317 ;  ii.  55.     William  Savile,  i.  58. 
Hall,  Edward,  i. 2 14, 239,  265;  ii.  118,  127,  247, 

2SH-7,  293;  iii.  108,  117. 
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Hall,  Susannah,  ii.  251. 
Hall,  Thomas,  iii.  55. 
Hull  Tower,  ii.  84. 
Hallam,  — ,  i.  384. 
Hallam,  Henry,  i.  47. 
Halley,  Edmund,  iii.  180. 
Hallowed,  Captain,  iii.  211.     * 
Haly,  Lord,  i.  403. 
Hamilton,  Colonel,  i.  28-9. 
Hamilton,  Count,  i.  375,  412-3 ;  ii.  40. 
Hamilton,    Duke  of— James   (\st),    117,  222-3, 
255;  ii.  188.    James  (4th),  19,  28-9,  82,  323, 
327  ;  iii.  279,  332.    James  (5tbj,  i.  35. 
Hamilton,  George,  ii.  43. 
Hamilton,  James,  i.  2. 
Hamilton,  Lady  Anne,  i.  43. 
Hamilton,  Lady  Archibald,  i.  127. 
Hamilton,  Miss  Elizabeth,  i.  2. 
Hamilton,  Emma  Lady,  i.  6,  50,  418. 
Hamilton,  Marquis,  i.  117. 
Hamilton,  Sir  William,  i.  50,  418. 
Hamilton,  William  Gerard,  i.  42,  72. 
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London  Library,  i.  83. 

London  Stone,  ii.  387. 

London  Wall,  ii.aS9, 425-7, 429,431,435 ;  iii.  1,15. 

Long  Acre,  i.  353,  355,  370-4. 

Long  Walk,  Bermondsey,  iii.  441. 

Long  Walk,  The,  Windsor,  ii.  13. 

Longbeard,  William,  iii.  143, 160. 

Longchamp,  iii.  271. 

Long's  Court,  i.  320. 

Long's  Hotel,  i.  54. 

Long's  Ordinary,  i.  312. 

Longueville,  — ,  i.  339. 

Lothbury,  ii.  366-9. 

Lothesley,  iii.  274. 

Loughborough,  Lord,  iii.  138. 

Louis  VIII.,  ii.  92. 

Louis  XII.,  ii.  106;  iii.  353. 

Louis  XIII.,  i.  114. 

Louis  XIV.,  i.  185;  ii.  28,  51,  431;  iii.  126. 

Louis  XVI.,  i.  51. 

Louis  XVI II.,  i.  14,  39. 

Louvaine,  Duke  of,  i.  196. 

Louvre,  The,  iii.  356,  385. 

Lovat,  Simon  Fraser  Lord,i.  263-4,  332;  ii.  86, 
203,205. 

Lovel,  Viscount— Francis,  i.  237 ;  iii.  176-7. 

Lovelace,  Richard,  i.  181,371-2;  iii.  82,236-7, 
396. 

Lovell,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  377 ;  ii.  8,  63. 

Lovell's  Court,  iii.  176-7. 

Lower  Brook  Street,  i.  41. 

Lower  Grosvenor  Street,  i.  41. 

Lower  Shadwell,  ii.  219. 

Lucius,  King,  i,  274 ;   ii.  335. 

Lucy,  Lady  Constance,  iii.  6. 

Lucy,  Margaret,  iii.  5. 

Lucy,  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  3-5. 

Lud-Gate,i.91;  ii. 310; iii.  177,183,185.  213,  270. 

Lndgate  Hill,  ii.  305.  308,  426;  iii.  183-5,  236, 
254,  283,  289,  292,  299. 

Ludgate  Prison,  iii.  183. 

Ludgate  Street,  iii.  1T7, 185. 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  i.  21;  ii.  189;  iii.  8C. 

Ludlow  Castle,  ii.  114. 

Luellin,  — ,  i.220. 

Lumley,  Lords— Ralph  do  Lumley,  ii.  105. 
John  de  Lumley,  ii.  210. 

Lundy,  Isle  of,  ii.  94. 

Lupton,  Daniel,  ii.  375. 

Lupton,  Mary,  iii.  290. 

Luther,  Martin,  iii.  393. 

Lydgate,  John,  ii.  2S6,  376;  iii.  149. 

Lyuiington,  iii.  309. 

Lynduurst,  Johu  Singleton  Copley,  Lord,  i.  50, 

378. 

Lyne,  — ,  iii.  S,  9. 
Lyon's  Inn,  i.  306 ;  iii.  323. 

Lyques,  ii.  99. 


Lysons,  Samuel,  i.  414 ;  iii.  314. 
Lyt.telton,  George  Lord,  i.  50,55,  90. 
Lyttelton,  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  314,  323. 
Lytton,  Lord,  i.  15. 


MACARTNEY,  Earl — George,  i.  37. 

Macartney,  General,  i.  28-9. 

Macaulay,  Thomas   Babington  Lord,  i.  15,  270. 

289. 

Macaulay,  Zachary,  i.  299 ;  iii.  127,  129. 
Macclesfield,  Countess  of— Anne,  i.  63, 12 1, 404  ; 

iii.  87, 93. 
Macclesfield,  Earls  of— Charles  Gerard,  i.  327 

Thomas  Parker,  iii.  119. 
Macclesfield  Street,  i.  327. 
Macdonald,  Flora,  iii.  323. 
M'Ghie,  Dr.,  iii.  219. 
Mack,  General,  i.  150. 
Mackay,  — ,  iii.  351. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  i.  299, 32S,  385. 
Macklin,  Charles,  i.  337,  339,  360,  384. 
Mackworth,  John,  iii.  119. 
Mackworth's  Inn,  iii.  119. 
M'Lean,  — ,  i.  31. 
M'Mahon,  Colonel,  ii.  188. 
McPhedris,  Captain  John,  iii.  288. 
Macpherson,  James,  i.  143,  167,239. 
Macquire,  Lord,  ii.  188. 
Madley,  i.  390. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  i.  315 ;  ii.  353. 
Magna  Charta,  ii.  90. 
Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  i.  358-9,  392. 
Maiden  Lane,  Southwark,  iii.  423. 
Maidenhead,  ii.219. 
Maidstone.  ii.  291. 
Mainwaring,  Sir  George,  iii.  291. 
Mainwaring,  Lady  Margaret,  iii.  281. 
Maitland,  William,  i.  34;  ii.  219,  348,  350. 
Malcolm,  James  P.,  i.  33. 
Malcolm,  Sir  John,  i.  298. 
Malcolm,  Sarah,  iii.  233,  249. 
Malcolm  III.  of  Scotland,  i.  194,  293;  iii.  39D. 
Mall,  The,  i.  140  2,  147-8. 
Mallet,  Elizabeth,  i.  403;  ii.  194. 
Malinesbury,  Earl  of — James  Harris,  i.  150. 
Malmesbnry,  William  of,  ii.  69. 
Malmesbury  Abbey,  iii.  36. 
Malone,  Edmund,  i.  45,  328-9;  iii.  64,  184. 
Malplaquet,  i.316. 
Man,  Isle  of,  ii.  101;  iii.  222. 
Manchester,  Earls  of,  i.  170. 
Manchester  Buildings,  i.  170. 
Manchester  House,  i.  170. 
Manley,  Mrs.,  i.  99;  ii.  361. 
Mann,  Sir  Horace,  i.  30-1,  35, 105, 107,  132,  203, 

3n  ;  ii.  214;  iii.  134,  390,  416-17. 
Mannoc,  — ,  ii.  139. 
Manor  of  the  Rose,  ii.  364. 
Mansi'l,  — ,  i.  411. 
Mansell,  John,  i.  183. 
Mansfield,  Countess  of,  iii.  131. 
Mansfield,   Karl  of— William  Murrav,   i.   262, 

298,378;  iii.  121,130,  313. 
Mansion  House,  ii.  362,  378,  383,  419  ;  i    .  131. 
Mantes,  Earl  of— Waller, iii.  391. 
Mantua,  Duke  of,  ii.  29. 
Maratti.  Carlo,  ii.  322. 
Marble  Hill,  i.  12. 
March,  Earl  of,  i.  63, 147. 
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Marchmont,  Earl  of,  i,  13,  37. 

Mareschal,  Earl,  i.  265. 

Margaret,  Princess,!.  295. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  i.  208,210;    ii.  109-10,  288, 

319. 

Margaret  of  France,  Hi.  221-2. 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  i.  408. 
1W"rgaret  Street,  i.  43,  46. 
Maria,  Princess,  i.  303. 
Marish,  William,  ii.  94. 
Mark  Lane,  ii.  211,299,  307,  324,  330. 
Market  Lane,  i.  312. 
Market  Place,  i.  313. 
Markliam,  — ,  ii.  180. 
Markland,  Jeremiah,  iii.  227. 
Miirlborough,  Duchesses  of— Sarah,  i.  144,  146-7, 

164;   ii.  56,58,199;  iii.  173,  210,  341.    Hen- 

rietta,  i.  300  ;  iii.  332. 
Marlborough,  Dukes  of— John  Churchill,   i,  18. 

30,  75,  80,  88,  142-3, 15S-4,  164,  257,  313,  323; 

ii.  199 ;  iii.  180,  341.    Gnorge  Spencer,  i.  2(57. 

George  Spencer  Churchill,  i.  144. 
Marlborough  House,  i.  143-4,  146-7. 
Marney,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  68. 
Marr,  — ,  ii.  217-18. 

Marshalsea,  The,  i.  107  ;  iii.  422,  423-6. 
Marshalsea  Court,  iii.  425. 
Marston,  John,  iii.  314. 
Marston  Moor,  iii.  277. 
Mart  Lane,  ii.  211,  324. 
Marten,  Henry,  i.  22,  217  ;  ii.  189  ;  iii.  214. 
Martin,  — ,  iii.  152. 
Martin,  Richard,  iii.  314. 
Martin,  Samuel,  i.  30. 
Martin  Tower,  ii.  83. 
Martock,  iii.  15. 

Marvell,  Andrew,  i.  358,  392-3 ;  ii.  34. 
Mary,  Princess,  i.  128. 
Mary,  Queen,  i.  112-13,  242,  303;  ii.  15,  48,  63, 

80,  82,  149-50,  152-3,  158-91,  166,  248,  291,  325; 

iii.  4,  31,  43,  156,  181-2,  186,  207-8,  361,397. 
Mary,  Queen  of  France,  ii.  372 ;  iii.  275. 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  i.  16&,  243,  292,  302,  381, 

3£7  ;  ii.  79,  81,  164-9,  205,  266,  340,  366  ;   iii. 

39,  55,  367. 
Mary,  Queen  of  William  III.,  i.  9,  17/76, 122, 

169,  175,  257,  283,302,  323,  389 ;  ii.  56-8,  382 ; 

iii.  156,  341. 
Mary  d'Este,  ii.  235. 
Mary  de  Medicis,  i.  114. 
Mary  of  France,  iii.  352. 
Mary  of  Guise,  iii.  193. 
Mary  of  Modena,  i.  80,  121,  255;  ii.51. 
Mary  of  Orange,  Princess,  i.  302. 
Marylebone,  i.  46-7,  51. 
Marylebone  Gardens,  i.  47-8. 
Marylebone  Park,  i.  47. 
Marylebone  Road,  i.  48. 
Masliam,  Lady,  i.58. 
Mason,  Mrs.,  i.  142. 
Mason,  Rev.  William,  i.  68,  76,  289. 
Massinger,  Philip,  i.  367  ;  ii.  29  ;  iii.  198,  426, 

435-6. 

Mathews,  Charles,  i.  54.      • 
Matilda,  Princess,  ii.  216. 
Matilda  of  Boulogne,  ii.  216. 
Matilda  of  Scotland,  i.  191,  293,  388;  ii.  339; 

iii.  399-401,  440. 
Maty,  Paul  Henry,  i.  55. 
Maude,  Empress,  ii.  89. 


Maximilian,  Emperor,  ii.  393. 

May,  Baptist,  ii.  47. 

May,  John,  iii.  358. 

May,  Thomas,  i.  159,  176;  iii.  113,117. 

May  Fair,  i.  33-4,  37 ;  iii.  293. 

May  Fair  Chapel,  i.  33,  35 ;  iii.  293. 

Mayne,  Jasper,  i.  191. 

Maynwaring,  Arthur,  i.  164. 

Maypole,  The,  Leadenhall  Street,  ii.  335,  347. 

Maypole,  The,  Strand,  iii.  335-6,  368. 

May's  Buildings,  i.  325. 

Mazarine,  Duchess  of— Hortense  Manciui,  i.  9G, 

118;  ii.49. 

Maze  Pond  Street,  Bermondsey,  iii.  441. 
Maze  Street,  Bermondsey,  iii.  441. 
Mead,  Dr.,  iii.  127, 303. 
Meade,  — ,  i.  415. 
Medmenham  Abbey,  i.  353. 
Medway,  The,  i.  139;  ii.  56. 
Mekinsy,  Lady  Betty,  iii.  351-2. 
M  elbourne,  Lord,  i.  14,  39. 
Mellon,  Miss,  i.  7. 

Mendicant  Friars,  Priory  of,  ii.  427- 
Mennes,  Admiral  Sir  John,  i.  167;  ii.  210,  327. 
Mercer,  — ,  iii.  412. 
Mercers'  Chapel,  ii.  309,  376. 
Mercers'  Company,  ii.  375-6,  379;  iii.  180. 
Mercers'  Hall,  ii. 375-6. , 
Mercery,  The,  ii.  375-6. 
Merchant,  — ,  i.  403-4. 
Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  ii.  364. 
Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  ii.  26.  3'34. 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  ii.  364. 
Mercia.  Edric  Duke  of,  ii.  414. 
Mermaid  Club,  iii.  151. 
Mermaid  Tavern,  Bread  Street,  iii.  151-3. 
Mermaid  Tavern,  Cheapside,  iii.  152. 
Mermaid  Tavern,  Cornhill,  iii.  152. 
Merrick,  Sir  Gilley,  ii.  175. 
Merlon  Priory,  ii.  93. 
Meuse,  The,  i.  17, 220,  405. 
Middle-Aston,  iii.  281. 
Middle  Temple,  i.  366;  iii.  88, 110-11,  306-7,311, 

327. 

Middle  Temple  Gate,  iii.  3C9. 
Middle  Temple  Hall,  iii.  306-7,  309. 
Middle  Temple  Lane,  iii.  309. 
Middleburg,  i.  120. 
Middlesex,  Earl  of— Lionel  Cranfield,  i.  290; 

iii.  11. 

Milan,  Duke  of,  iii.  433. 
Milborn,  Sir  John,  ii.  327. 
Mildmay,  Sir  Walter,  iii.  39,  43. 
Mile  End,  ii.  102,413. 
Miles  Lane,  ii.  228-9. 
Miles's  Coffee  House,  i.  221. 
Milk  Street,  iii.  150. 
Millar,  — ,  iii.  242,  337. 
Millbank,  i.  188. 
Millisent,  Sir  J.,  ii.  20. 
.Mills,  Rev.  Daniel,  ii.  329-30. 
Milton,  John,  i.  58,  150,  154-5,  158,  174, 185,  224, 

289,306,398,408;  ii.  V8,  211,422,436;  iii.  4, 

5,  14,  16,  19,  37-8,  96,  150-1,  164,  169,  180,  238. 
Milton  Street,  ii.  438. 
Mincing  Lane,  ii.  3:24. 
Minories,  ii.  211-13,  272,  337,  425;  iii.  202. 
Mhiahull,  Elizabeth,  iii.  17. 
Min.starworth,  Sir  John,  ii.  102. 
Minster  Level,  iii.  177. 
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Mint,  The,  Southwark,  ii.  272. 

Mint  Street,  Southwark,  iii.  422-3. 

Mistelbrooke,  ii.  393. 

Mitchell,  — ,  iii.  351. 

Mitchell,  Mary,  iii.  261. 

Mitchell,  Thomas,  iii.  223. 

Mitford,  — ,  iii.  46. 

Mitford,  Miss,  i.  212. 

Mitre  Court,  ii.  272 ;  iii.  249. 

Mitre  Square,  ii  241. 

Mitre  Tavern,  Fleet  Street,  iii.  248-9,  251,  313. 

Mitre  Tavern,  St.  James's,  i.  163,  313. 

Mohun,  Charles  Lord,  i.  19,  28-9,  82,  323,  327-8; 

ii.  199;  iii.  330-2. 
Mohun,  Major,  i.  345. 
Moira,  Earl  of,  i.  74. 
Molesworth,  Dr.,  i.  42. 
Molesworth,  Lady,  i.  41-2.     . 
Moll  Cutpurse,.iii.  237-8. 
Mouaray,  Peter,  ii.  295. 
Monestede,  iii.  7. 
Monk,  General,  i.  171. 
Monkwell  Street,  iii.  6,  7, 12,  125. 
Monmouth,  Duchess  of,  ii.  195-7. 
Monmouth,  Duke  of,  i.  93,  305,  326;  ii."42-3,  47- 

9,  86,  190,  192,  195-7,  204,  212 ;  iii.  364,  388, 

411. 

Monmouth  Square,  i.  326. 
Monmouth  Street,  i.  325-6. 
Monson.  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  182. 
Monstrelet,  Enguerrand  de,  i.  206. 
Montacute,  Lady  Anne,  ii.  216. 
Montacute,  Lord,  ii.  322. 
Montagu,  Elizabeth,  i.  42,  55,  271 ;  iii.  389. 
Montagu,  George,  i.  36,  50,  101,    147,  265,  406 ; 

iii.  79,  293,  319.; 
Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  i.  19,  39,  44,47, 

49,  50,  55,  72,  340 ;  ii.  383 ;  iii.  267,  332. 
Montagu,  Aliss,  iii.  293. 
Montague,  Duchess  of,  iii.  137. 
Montague,  Dukes  of-Ralpb,  iii.  74, 136.   John, 

1.  143,  345;  iii.  257-8. 
Montague,  Sir  Edward,  iii.  314. 
Montague,  Henry  Pole  Lord,  ii.  144. 
Montague,  John  Lord,  iii.  137. 
Montague,  Viscount — Anthony  Brown,  ii.  25. 
Montague  of  Boughton,  Edward  Lord,  ii.  188. 
Montague  Close,  ii.  271 ;  iii.  437. 
Montague  House,' i.  42;  iii.  74,  134,  136-8. 
Montague  Street,  iii.  129. 
Monteagle,  William  Parker  Lord,  ii.  174;   iii. 

437. 

Monteagle  Close,  iii.  437. 
Monteith,  Earl  of,  ii.  95,  97-8,  293. 
Montfichet,  Castle  of,  ii.  251. 
Montgomery,  Viscount  —  William  Herbert,  i. 

381. 

Montpelier,  i.  319. 

Montpensier,  Duke  of— Anthony  Philip,  i.  303. 
Monument,  The,  ii.  297,  311-15;  iii.  333. 
Monument  Yard,  ii.  315-16. 
Moody,  — ,  i.  345. 
Mpone,  — ,  ii.  301. 
Moore.  Edward,  iii.  403. 
Moore,  Sir  John,  iii.  174. 
Moore,  Thomas,  i.  43,  54,  65,  69,  73,  78,  321 ;  iii. 

315. 
Moorfields,  i.  326;  ii.  234,  307-8,  431-5,  43S-9  ; 

iii.  22. 
Moorgate,  ii.  386,  425. 


Moorgate  Street,  ii.  435. 

Mordaunt,  Henry  Lord,ii.  178. 

More,  Sir  George,  iii.  274-5. 

More,  Hannah,  i.  55,  268,  323,  357;  iii.  342-3. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  241,  336,  378;  ii.  85,  116, 

118-21,  126,  129,  131,  204,  208,  293-4,  340,  361 ; 

382,  390,  393-4  ;  iii.  119,  150,  168,  179,  328,  401. 
More,  William,  ii.  240. 
Morgan,  — ,  ii.  321. 
Morland,  George,  i.  332;  iii.  76. 
Morland,  John  George,  iii.  139. 
Morland,  Sir  Samuel,  i.  2,  3SO;  ii.  42;  iii.  411. 
Morley,  Thomas,  ii.  326. 
Morrice,  — ,  i.  161. 
Mortimer,  — ,  iii.  24. 
Mortimer,  Sir  John,  iii.  222. 
Mortimer,  Roger  Lord,  ii.  96 ;  iii.  222. 
Mortimer  Street,  i.  43,  47. 
Mortimer's  Cross,  i.  211. 
Morton,  Dr.,  i.  134. 
Morton,  Earl  of,  ii.  107. 
Morton,  Sir  William,  ii.  188. 
Moseley,  i.  390. 

Motteux,  Peter  Anthony,  ii.  348;  iii.  325. 
Mount  Street,  i.  40. 
Mountain,  Thomas,  ii.  237. 
Monntfort,  Sir  Simon,  ii.  126. 
Mountfort,  William,  iii.  325,  331-2. 
Mountjoy,  iii.  365. 

Mountjoy,  William  Blunt  Lord,  iii.  222. 
Mowbray,  Anne,  i.  211. 
Mowbray,  Lords,  ii.  142 ;  iii.  114.    Thomas,  ii. 

117. 

Moyes,  — ,  ii.  313. 
Moyle,  Thomas,  iii.  109. 
Muddiford,  Sir  James,  iii.  250. 
Mulberry  Garden,  i.  149  51. 
Mull  Sack,  i.  364 ;  iii.  254-5. 
Munday,  Anthony,  ii.  377. 
Munden,  Joseph,  iii.  138. 

Murphy,  Arthur,  i.  52,  345,  378 ;  iii.  117,  313.    j 
Murray,  Lady  Augusta,  i.  50. 
Murray,  Earl  of— John,  ii.  96. 
Murray,  John,  i.  14,  86. 
Murray,  Mrs.,  i.  120. 
Musgrave,  Sir  William,  i.  73. 
Musselburgh,  ii.  343;  iii.  72. 
Myddelton,  Sir  Hugh,  iii.  147,  166. 
Mylne,  Kobert,  ii.  258. 


NAO'S  HEAD  COURT,  ii.  319. 

Nairn,  William  Murray  Lord,  250-CO ;  ii.  200-1. 

"  Nando's,"  iii.  261. 

Napoleon  III.,  i.  77. 

Napper,  Dr.,  iii.  407. 

Naseby,  i.  258,  390. 

Nash,  John,  i.  153. 

National  Gallery,  i.  110,  405. 

Neale,  Elizabeth,  i.  69. 

Nelson,  Horatio  Lord,  i.  6,  50.  54,  73,  418 ;  iii. 

155,  211-12. 
Nelson,  Lady,  i.  73. 
Nelson,  Kobert,  iii.  127,  129,  ISO. 
Netley  Abbey,  iii.  36. 
Neville,  Anne,  i.  214,  290. 
Neville,  Sir  Edward,  ii.  7,  144. 
Neville,  Sir  Hugh,  ii.  341. 
Neville,  Lord,  ii.  349. 
Neville  of  Raby,  John  Lord,  ii.  202. 
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Neville's  Cross,  ii.  97-8,  293. 

Neville's  Inn,  iii.  12. 

New  Artillery  Ground,  ii.  424,  436. 

New  Bond  Street,  i.  41,  51,  54. 

New  Chapel,  Westminster,  i.  183. 

New  Exchange,  iii.  339-41,  362. 

New  Forest,  ii.  126,  195. 

New  Hall,  i.  171-2. 

New  Inn,  i.  366 ;  iii.  327-8. 

New  Palace  Yard,  i.  169,  193,  219,  221,  224-5 ; 
ii.  271 ;  iii.  277. 

New  River,  iii.  77, 147. 

New  River  Reservoir,  i.  332. 

New  Road,  iii.  72. 

New  Spring  Garden,  iii.  411. 

New  Square,  i.  378. 

New  Street  (Chancery  Lane),  iii.  262. 

New  Street,  Covent  Garden,  i.  359. 

New  Street,  Spring  Gardens,  i.  150. 

Newark-on-Trent,  i.  390  ;  ii.  238. 

Newborough,  Earl  of,  iii.  363. 

Newbury,  i.  390. 

Newcastle,  iii.  57. 

Newcastle,  Duchesses  of,  i.  298;  ii.  268.  Mar- 
garet, iii.  74. 

Newcastle,  Dukes  of,  i.  44,  79  ;  ii.  212.  Wil- 
liam Cavendish,  i.  298,  389;  ii.  267;  iii.  73, 
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St.  Augustine's  Church,  iii.  165. 
St.  Bartholomew.  Priory  of,  iii.  34-6,  39,  41-5, 

48,  395. 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  ii.  362;  iii.  28,32, 

35,  37-9,  42,  44,  48. 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  iii.  41. 
St.  Bartholomew's  Chapel,  iii.  37. 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  iii.  43-4,  226. 
St.  Benedict,  i.  276 ;  iii.  369. 
St.  Benedict's  Chapel,  i.  290. 
St.  Benedict's  Church,  ii.361 ;  iii.  182. 
St.  Benet  Fink  Church,  ii.  361-2. 
St.  Benet's  Church,  iii.  182. 
St.  Benefs  Hill,  iii.  181.  '•' 
St.  Benuet  Holme,  iii.  352. 
St.  Bennet  Sherehog,  ii.  386. 
St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  ii.  335-7. 
St.  Botolph's,  Hishopsgate,  ii.  406,  417;  iii.  299. 
St.  Bride,  ii.  263. 

St.  Bride's  Church,  ii.  421 ;  iii.  82,  236-9,  281. 
St.  Bride's  Churchyard,  iii.  19,  238-9. 
St.  Bridget's  Church,  iii.  238. 
St.  Catherine,  i.  171,  396  ;  ii.  342. 
St  Catherine  Cree,  ii.  334,  342-4,  317,  365  ;  iii. 

14. 

St.  Christopher,  ii.  354. 
St.  Christopher's'Chtirch,  ii.  362. 
St.  Clair,  ii.  211. 
St.  Clement,  iii.  324. 
St.  Clement's,  Parish  of,  iii.  326. 
St.  Clement's  Church,  iii.  317,  320, 321-6,  377. 


St.  Clement's  Churchyard,  iii.  19. 

St.  Clement's  Well,  iii.  70,  326. 

St.  Denis,  iii.  366. 

St.  Dunstan,  iii.  251. 

St.  Dunstan's,  Canterbury,  ii.  131,  294. 

St.  Dunstan's,  Fleet  Street,  iii.  260,  262, 268-70. 

St.  Dunstan's,  Stepney,  ii.  220-1,  339. 

St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  iii.  12,  249. 

St.  Edmund  the  King,  ii.  322. 

St.  Edmund's  Chapel,  i.  290-1. 

St.  Edmnndsbury,  ii.  408. 

St.  Edward,  i.  278. 

St.  Edward's  Chamber,  i.  200,  212. 

St.  Edward's  Fair,  i.  183. 

St.  Edward's  Shrine,  i.  207,  211,  284,  292-3. 

St.  Egidius,  iii.  1. 

St.  Erasmus'  Chapel,  i.  296. 

St.  Erkenwald,  iii.  191. 

St.  Etheldred^  Chapel,  iii.  98-9. 

St.  Evremond,  Monsieur  de,  i.  96,  131,  287. 

St.  Faith's  Church,  ii.  309;  iii.  171,  192. 

St.  Faith's  Parish,  iii.  192. 

St.  George,  i.  171 ;  ii.  286,  354. 

St.  George,  Chevalier,  ii.  201 ;  iii.  324. 

St.  George,  Madame,  iii.  384. 

St.  George  Street,  ii.  218. 

St.  George  and  St.  Botolph  Church,  ii.  22". 

St.  George  the   Martyr,  Bloomsbury,  iii.  127, 

129. 

St.  George's  Burying  Ground,  i.  53. 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  ii.  294. 
St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  iii.  133. 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  i.  50. 
St.  George's,  Southwark,  iii.  420,  422,  438. 
St.  George's  Court,  i.  360. 
St.  George's  Fields,  ii.  42,  292, 308,  435  ;  iii.  3t, 

122. 

St.  George's  Hospital,  i.  3,  319. 
St.  George's  Inn,  iii.  327 
St.  Giles,  i.  310,  387  ;  iii.  1. 
St.  Giles's,Cripplegate,i.  289;  ii.  426;  iii.  1,  2, 

4,  6,  21,  43,  168. 

St.  Giles's  Church,  i.  386,  388  93,  395. 
St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  i.  3S6,  388;   ii.  106; 

iii.  76,  89,  124. 
St.  Giles's  Pound,  iii.  125. 
St.  Helena,  ii.  408. 

St.  Helen's  Church,  ii.  391,  394,  407-10,  412-14. 
St.  Helen's  Convent,  ii.  324,  391. 
St.  Helen's  Place,  ii.  409,  414. 
St.  James,  i.  111. 

St.  James-iu-the-Wall  Hermitage,  iii.  125. 
St.  James's,  i.  17,  31,  49,  78,  90,  111,  130,  143, 

151;  ii.  277;  iii.  77. 
St.  James's,  Clerkenwell,  iii.  69,  70,  76. 
St.  James's,  Garlick  Hythe,  ii.  239-40. 
St.  James's,  Mitre  Square,  ii.  341;  iii.  414. 
St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  i.  15-17,  85;  iii.  135. 
St.  James's  Chapel,  i.  332. 
St.  James's  Chocolate  House,  i.  63, 102. 
St.  James's  Fields,  i.  79,  90-1. 
St.  James's  Hospital,  i.  131. 
St.  James's  Hotel,  i.  85-6. 
St.  James's  House,  i.  139. 
St.  James's  Market,  i.  163,  313,  320. 
St.  James's  Palace,  i.  9, 10, 13.  19,  71,  82, 91, 111- 

18,  120-4,  126-9,  132-3, 138, 146,  222,  398;  ii.32, 

176,  434  ;  iii.  387. 
St.  James's  Parish,  iii.  290. 
St.  James's  Park,  i.  26,  29,  89,  95,  97,  116,  13 1- 
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42,  144-8,  151,  153-5,  184  5 ;  ii.  13,  32,  39,  47. 

54,  67,  302. 

St.  James's  Place,  Aldgate,  ii.  339. 
St.  James's  Place,  St.  James's,  i.  73-5. 
St.  James's  Square,  i.  28,  45,  79-81,  83,  85,  89, 

95;  iii.  133. 
St.  James's  Street,  i.  10, 19.  31,  59,  62-3,  66-71, 

73,  75,  77,  b2,  84.  88-9,  112,  329. 
St.  Jean  d'Acre,  iii.  65,  297. 
St.  John,  Hospital  of,  iii.  32. 
St.  John,  Horselydown,  iii.  421. 
St.  John,  Knights  of,  iii.  64-9,  299. 
St.  John,  Lord,  ii.  147. 
St.  John  of  Bletsoe,  Oliver  Lord,  ii.  420. 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Priory  of,  iii.  52,  63-4, 

67-8,  70,  72,  381. 

St.  John  the  Baptist's  Chapel,  i.  165,  296. 
St:  John  the  Baptist  Hospital,  iii.  367. 
St.  John  the  Baptist  Nunnery,  ii.  418. 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  Church,  i.  187-8. 
St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  iii.  70,  79. 
St.  John's,  Devizes,  ii.  93. 
St.  John's,  Wapping,  ii.  219. 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  i.  344,  407;  ii. 

238. 

St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  ii.  203;    iii.  88. 
St.  John's  Gate,  iii.  63-4. 
St.  John's  Lane,  i.  360  ;  iii.  363. 
St.  John's  Square,  iii.  68-9. 
St.  John's  Street,  i.  368;  iii.  63,  71,  73-4. 
St.  Katherine's  Church,  ii.  216-17. 
St.  Katherine's  Docks,  ii.  217,  219. 
St.  Katherine's  Hospital,  ii.  216,  219. 
St.  Laurence  Poultney,  ii.  300. 
St.  Lawrence,  ii.373. 
St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  ii.  370,  373-4. 
St.  Lawrence  Lane,  ii.  370. 
St.  Ledger,  Sir  Anthony,  iii.  441. 
St.  Ledger  Wharf,  iii.  441. 
St.  Leonard's  Church,  ii.  419. 
Saint  Luc,  — ,  ii.  399. 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  ii.  435. 
St.  Magnus  Church,  ii.  278,  299,  315,  363. 
St.  Magnus  the  Martyr,  ii.  316. 
St.  Margaret,  ii.  323. 
St.  Margaret  Pattens,  ii.323. 
St.  Margaret's  Church,  i.  170-2,  174-5;   ii.  38, 
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St.  Margaret's  Churchyard,  i.  167, 176. 180. 
St.  Martin,  iii.  167. 

St.  Martin's,  Ludgate,  iii.  185-6,  254,  299. 
St.  Martin's  Church,  i.  310,  320-4,  333,  398. 
St.  Martin's  Court,  ii.  426. 
St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  i.  23,  408;   iii.  204, 

291,  334,  347,  352. 
St.  Martin's  I.ane,  i.  310,  324-5. 
St.  Martin's-le-Grai>d,  iii.  167-9. 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand  Church,  iii.  168-9. 
St.  Martin's  Street,  i.  320. 
St.  Mary,  ii.  354. 
St.  Mary,  Matfelon,  ii.  339. 
St.  Mary,  Nunnery  of,  iii.  68-70. 
St.  Mary,  Rotherhithe,  iii.  442. 
St.  Mary  at  Hill,  ii.  226-7. 
St.  Mary  Axe,  ii.  347,  349. 
St.  Mary  Colechurch,  ii.  276. 
St.  Mary-Ie-Bow  Church,   iii.  143.  158-61,  163, 

168,  236. 

St.  Mary-le-Savoy  Chapel,  iii.  333,  369  70. 
St.  Mary-le-Strand,  iii.  31.6-17,  334-5,  381. 


St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey,  iii.  440-1. 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  All  Saints,  iii.  155. 
St.  Mary-on-the-Bourne,  i.  47. 
St.  Mary  Overy'H,  Priory  of,  ii.  263;  iii.  431-3. 
St.  Mary  Overy's  Church,  ii. 274, 281 ;  iii.  431-2, 

434-7. 

St.  Mary  Rouncivall,  iii.  348. 
St.  Mary  Spital,  Priory  of,  ii.  421,  424. 
St.  Mary  Woolchurch,  ii  3'22,  386. 
St.  Mary  Woolaoth,  ii.  321-2. 
St.  Mary's,  Aldermaubury,  iii.  14. 
St.  Mary's,  Bermondsey,  iii.  441. 
St.  Mary's,  Lambeth,  iii.  405-8. 
St.  Mary's,  Whitechapel,  ii.  215. 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  iii.  317. 
St.  Marylebone  Church,  i.  48. 
St.  Matthew's  Church,  iii.  153. 
St.  Maxilla,  i.  276. 
St.  Michael,  ii.  353  4. 
St.  Michael  Bassishaw,  ii.  377. 
St.  Michael  de  Cornhithe,  ii.  242. 
St.  Michael  in  the  Corn  Market,  iii.  166. 
St.  Michael-le-Qtierne  Church,  iii.  166. 
St.  Michael's,  ii.  353. 
St.  Michael's,  Basinghall  Street,  iii.  10. 
St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  ii.  351-4. 
St.  Michael's,  Crooked  Lane,  ii.  228-9. 
St.  Michael's,  Paternoster  Royal,  ii.  237-8. 
St.  Michael's,  Queenhithe,  ii.  242. 
St.  Michael's,  Spitalfields,  ii.  422. 
St.  Michael's,  Wood  Street,  iii.  12. 
St.  Michael's  Alley,  ii.  351-2. 
St.  Michaels  Lane,  ii.  228. 
St.  Mildred,  ii.  381. 

St.  Mildred's  Church,  ii.  380-1 ;  iii.  164. 
St.  Nicholas  Chapel,  i.  291. 
St.  Nicholas  Church,  ii.  22*. 
St.  Nicholas  Island,  ii.  188. 
St.  Olave,  ii.  326. 
St.  Olave,  Southwark,  iii.  421. 
St.  Olave's,  Hart  Street,  ii.  210,  326-31. 
St.  Olave's,  Old  Jewry,  ii.  372. 
St.  Olave's,  Tooley  Street,  iii.  441. 
St.  Osithes,  iii.  195,  399. 
St.  Paul,  iii.  192. 

St.  Paul,  Earl  of— Valeran,  ii.  99. 
St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  i.  289,  336-40,  344, 

398. 

St.  Paul's,  Shadwell,  ii.  219. 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  i.  221,  279,329,336,418; 

ii.  65,  67, 109,  122,  166,  178,242-3,  276,  296,301, 

304-5,  308-9,  354,  356,  405,  410,   434;    iii.  29, 

161,  164-5,  167,  175,  178-9,  181,  187-200,  202-3, 

206,  208-11,  218-19,  381,  391. 
St.  Paul's  Chapel,  i.  291. 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  i.  63;  ii.  178,  278,  355; 

iii.  18,  170-5, 179,  183. 
St.  Paul's  School,  iii.  180,  201,  227. 
St.  Paul's  Wharf  Hill,  iii.  189. 
St   Peter,  i.  178,  275 ;  ii.  87,  225,  354 ;   iii.  179, 

324. 

St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  ii.  85. 
St.  Peter-le-Poor,  ii.  361. 
St.  Peter's,  Home,  iii.  210. 
St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  i.  320. 
St.  Peter's  at  the  Cross,  iii.  154. 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Tower,  ii.  152. 
St.  Saviour,  iii.  439. 
St.    Saviour's,  Southwark.   iii.  421,  431,  435, 

437. 
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St.  Sepulchre's  Church,  ii.  336;  iii.  79,  229-33, 
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St.  Spirit  and  St.  Mary  College,  ii.  236. 
St.  Stephen,  ii.  376,  385;  iii.  28. 
St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  ii.  383-5. 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  i.  168,  211,  219,  284,  308. 
St.  Swithin,  ii.  386. 
St.  Swithin's  Church,  ii.  386. 
St.  Swithin's  Lane,  ii.  366-7. 
St.  Thomas,  Southwark,  iii.  421. 
St.  Thomas  of  Aeon's  Hospital,  ii.  375. 
St.  Thomas  of  Watering,  ii.  286. 
St.  Thomas's  Chapel,  ii.  280. 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  iii.  226. 
St.  Vedast's  Church,  iii.  165-6. 
St.  Victor,  Monsieur  de,  ii.  51. 
St.  Vincent,  Earl,  i.  6. 
Saintefoy,  — ,  i.  85.    . 
Sale,  George,  iii.  333. 
Salisbury,  i.  242. 
Salisbury,  Bishops  of,  ii.  64,  266  ;  iii.  239.   John 

Pierce,  iii.  208.     Seth  Ward,  i.  402 ;  iii.  99. 

Gilbert  Burner,  i.  10,  66,  81,  94,  121,  123,  160, 
'   315,  327,  400,  407 ;   ii.  45,  50,  57,  69,  178,  191, 

194,  206,  264,  328,  374.    John  Douglas,  i.  405. 
Salisbury,  Countess  of— Margaret,  ii.  205. 
Salisbury,  Earls  of,  i.  79;  ii.  233,  427.    William 

de  Montacute,  ii.96.    John  de  Montacute,  ii. 

105,216.    Robert  Neville,  ii.  108,  215.    Robert 

Cecil,  ii.  62 ;  iii.  116,  338,  362. 
Salisbury,  Marquis  of,  iii.  177. 
Salisbury,  Thomas,  ii.  169-70. 
Salisbury  Court,  ii.  266,  268,  272;  iii.  239-40. 
Salisbury  Court  Theatre,  iii.  241. 
Salisbury  House,  i.  119;  ii.  62;  iii.  241,  362. 
Salisbury  Square,  iii.  239. 
Salisbury  Street,  Strand,  iii.  338,  362. 
Salkeld,  — ,  iii.  88. 
Salmon,  Mrs.,  iii.  253. 
Salt  Tower,  ii.  77,  83. 
Salt-fishmongers,  The.  ii.  224. 
Sailers'  Company,  ii.  387-8. 
Samcs,  — ,  iii.  8,  9. 

Sanctuary,  The,  Westminster,  i.  173,  177-81. 
Sandford,  — ,  ii.  249-50. 
Saudford,  Francis,  iii.  237,  282. 
Sands,  Lord,  ii.  5,  8,  174. 
Sandwich,  Earl  of,  i.  359-60;  ii.  250;  iii.  389. 
Sandys,  Dr.,  ii,  150. 
Sanquhar,  Robert  Crighton  Lord,   i.  222 ;   ii. 

•'70-1. 

Sapper,  Thomas,  ii.220. 
Saunders,  Richard,  iii.  155,  214. 
Sautre,  William,  iii.  195,  399. 
Savage,  Elizabeth,  ii.  2ll. 
S;ivage,  Isabella,  iii.  184. 
Savage,  John,  ii.  171. 
•Savage,  Mrs.,  ii.  13. 
Savage,  Uichard,  i.  4,  53,  84,  124,  403-4;  iii.  74, 

87,  93,  157. 

Siivile,  Dorothy,  i.  53. 
Savile,  Sir  George,  i.  317. 
Savile  House,  i.317,  319. 
Savile  Row,  i  57-8. 
Savoy,  The,  ii.  99,  272;  iii.  32. 
Savoy  Palace,  i  201 ;  ii.63;  iii. 316-17,365-7, 371. 
Say,  Lord,  ii,  108;  iii.  142. 
Say  and  Stile,  Lady,  i.  266. 
Scalding  Alley,  ii,  380. 
Scaks,  Lord,  ii.  108 ;  iii.  26-7. 


Scarborough,  Sir  Charles,  iii.  11. 

Scarsdale,  Lord,  iii.  330. 

Schomberg,  Duke  of— Charles,  i.  101, 122. 

Schomberg  House,  i.  101-3. 

Scoon  Palace,  i.  296. 

Scot,  Robert,  iii.  406. 

Scot,  Colonel  Thomas,  iii.  396. 

Scotland,  i.  54,  87,  173,  280-1.  296.347;  ii.  23; 

95-7,  106,  108,  125,  176.  209,  271,  319,  313,  432  ;. 

iii. 299, 351,  353,  363,  369. 
Scotland  Yard,  i.  154,  403-9,  412  ;  ii.  47. 
Scott,  John,  i.  307. 
Scott,  Sir  John,  ii.  392. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  i.  54,  85-7, 107  ;  ii.  49,  64,  269. 
ScriveUby,  i.  233. 
Scrope,  Colonel  Adrian,  ii.  191. 
Scrope  of  Upsal,  Thomas  Lord,  i.  237. 
Scrope's  Inn,  ii.  252. 
Seacoal  Lane,  iii.  235,  327. 
Sebba,  King,  iii  199. 
Sebert,  i.  274,  290. 

Sedgrooor,  i.  325;  ii.  195;  iii.  369,  411. 
Sedley,  Sir  Charles,  i.  350. 
Seething  Lane,  ii.  209-10,  298,  306,  323. 
Selden,  — ,  iii.  189. 
Selden,  John,  ii.  28,  272;  iii.  152,  303,  310,  314, 

317,  397. 

Sellenger  Wharf,  iii.  441. 
Selwyn,  George,  i.  38,  68, 75-6,  103,  266,  268 ;  iii. 

120. 

Selwyn,  Colonel  John,  i.  75. 
Selwyn,  Mrs.,  i.  75. 
Senescino,  — ,  i.  19. 

Serjeant's  Inn,  Chancery  Lane,  iii.  262. 
Serle  Street,  i.  385. 
Serpentine,  The,  i.  22,  28-9. 
Serres,  John  Dominick,  i.  48. 
Settle,  Elkanah,  i.  191 ;  iii.  50,  59. 
Seven  Acres,  i.  370. 
Seven  Dials,  i.  395. 
Seymour  of  Sudley,  Thomas  Lord,  ii.  63,  85» 

145-6,205;  iii.  361,  373. 
Seymour  Place,  iii.  373. 
Seymour  Street,  i.43. 
Shadwell,  ii.  218-19. 
Shadwell,  Thomas,  i.  289,  335 ;  ii.  269,  431 ;  iii. 

234,  240,  256,  315,  427. 
Shaftesbury,  Earls  of — Anthony  Ashley  Cooper 

(1st),  ii.  194;  iii.  17-19.    Anthony  (3rd),  iii. 

61, 365. 

Shaftesbury  House,  iii.  17, 18. 
"  Shakspeare,  The,"  i.  360. 
Shakspeare,  Edmund,  iii.  437. 
Sliakspeare,  William,  i.  179,  191,  206,  283,  2S9, 

303,  388;  ii.  63,65,  115,  121,  211,  243,  245-6, 

251,  258,  263,  268,  315,  318,  382,  387,  392,  418- 

19;  iii.  10, 15,23,26,  53,  100-1,114-15,119,151-3,. 

170,  304,  306,  325,  327,  377,  379,  428-9. 
"  Shakspeare's  Head,"  iii.  337. 
Sharp,  Granville,  i.  288. 
Sharrington,  Sir  William,  ii.  211 ;  iii.  361. 
Shanghsware,  Hodges,  ii.  417. 
Shaver's  Hall,  i.  17. 
Shaw,  Cuthbert,  i.  46. 
Shaw,  John,  iii.  269. 
Shaw,  Dr.  John,  iii.  206. 
Shee,  Sir  Martin  Arthur,  i.  44. 
Sheen,  ii.  126,432;  iii.  13, 105. 
Sheen  Palace,  i.  202-3. 
Sheen  Priory,  iii.  143. 
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Sheer  Lane,  iii.  265. 
Sheerness,  ii.  56. 

Sheffield,  John  Lord,  i.  394. 

Sheffield,  John  Holroyd  Lord,  i.  67-8,  166;  ii. 
363. 

Sheffield,  Lady,  i.  394. 

Shelburne,  Lord,  i.  55. 

Shelden,  — ,  ii.  306. 

Shelley,  Sir  John,  ii.  105. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  i.  39, 190. 

Shenstone,  William,  iii.  320. 

Sheppard,  Jack,i.  322 ;  iii.  214. 
Sheridan,  Mrs.,  i.  356. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley  B.,  i.  10,  38,  43,  54, 
57,  73,  85,  130,  270,  289,  329,  335,  356 ;  iii.  315. 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  i.  192,  356-7. 
"  Ship,  The,"  iii.  320. 

Ship  Court,  iii.  213. 

Shippen,  William,  iii.  328-9. 

Shire  Lane,  iii.  265-8. 

Shirley,  James,  i.  367,388-9;  ii.  272,365,386; 
iii.  88-90,  117,  259. 

Shoe  Lane,  i.  372;  iii.  82-3,  245-8. 

Shore,  Jane,  ii  116,  419;  iii.  101,  193,  205. 

Shoreditch,  ii.  418-20. 

Shoreditch,  Duke  of,  ii.  419. 

Shorter,  Sir  John,  iii.  49. 

Shovel.  Sir  Cloudesley,  i.  301,  327;  ii.  326. 

Shrewsbury,  i.  204;  ii.  232. 

Shrewsbury,  Duke  of— Charles  Talbot,  i.  18; 
iii.  61. 

Shrewsbury,  Earls  of— John  Talbot,  ii.  109;  iii. 
197.  George  Talbot  (4th),  ii.  230,  290.  Fran- 
cis Talbot,  ii.  230;  iii.  118.  George  Talbot 
(6th),  i.  243 ;  ii.  230.  Gilbert  Talbot  (7th),  ii. 
18.  Gilbert  Talbot  (13th),  i.  138. 

Shrewsbury  House,  ii.  230. 

Shute.  — ,ii.  215. 

Shuter,  Edward,  iii.  97.1 

Siddons,  Sarah,  i.  19,  49,  271,  298. 

Sidmoutb,  Viscount— Henry  Addington,  i.  58, 
130. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  i.  256;  ii.  191-2,  205. 

Sidney,  Henry,  i.  256. 

Sidney.  Sir  Philip,  ii.  17,  361,  398,  419 ;  iii.  87, 
117,  201,  431. 

Sidney  House,  iii.  213. 

Sidon  Lane,  ii.  209. 

Sigismund,  Duke  of  Transylvania,  iii.  230. 

Sigismond,  Emperor,  i.  207  ;  ii.  287. 

Silver  Street,  iii.  12,  17. 

Silvester,  M.,  i.  96. 

Simmons,  Nevill,  iii.  171. 

Sinclair,  James,  i.  404. 

Sion  College,  iii.  12. 

Sion  House,  ii.  58,  139,  150, 151 ;  iii.  361. 

Sir  Stephen,  ii.  aS4,  -S47. 

Sissinghurst,  ii.  267. 

Skelton,  John,  i.  172-3. 

Skinner,  Cyriack,  i.  224 ;  ii.  211. 

Skinners-well,  ii.  259. 

Slater,  — ,  ii.  120. 

Sleigh,  Dr..  ii.  316. 

Slingsby,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  190. 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans,  iii.  130. 

Sloane  Street,  iii.  96. 

Sly,  William,  ii.  419. 

Smaldridge,  George,  i.  191. 

Smart.  Christopher,  iii   47,  423  4. 

Smart's  Quay,  ii.  2i2, 223  6 


Smeaton,  Mark,  ii.  133, 135. 

Smith,  — ,  iii.  138. 

Smith,  Adam,  i.  328. 

Smith,  Charlotte,  i.  77. 

Smith,  Edmund,  i.  191. 

Smith,  James,  i.  323 ;  ii.  429,  438 ;  iii.  136,  346. 

Smith,  John,  iii.  93. 

Smith,  Captain  John,  iii,  230. 

Smith,  Madam,  iii.  93. 

Smith,  Mary,  iii.  93. 

Smith,  Richard,  iii.  93. 

Smith,  Sir  Sydney,  i.47;  iii.  136. 

Smith,  Rev.  Sidney,  iii.  126. 

Smithfield,  i.  284,  387;   ii.  96,  102-3,  142,168, 

225,239,  317,  391,  420,  432;  iii.  23,  25-6,  28,. 

30-5,  41,  45, 48,  50,  79,  181, 193-4,  222,  233,  255, 

295,  434. 

Smithfield  Fair,  iii.  48. 
Smithson,  Lady  Betty,  iii.  390. 
Smollett,  Tobias,  i.  19,  86. 
Smoothfield,  iii.  23-4. 
Smyrna  Coffee  House,  i.  102, 105. 
Snow  Hill,  iii.  80-1. 
Soho  Square,  i.  326-7;  iii.  134. 
Solander,  Daniel  Charles,  i.  55. 
Solas,  Jacob  Mendez,  iii.  2S5-6. 
Solway,  ii.  144. 
Solyman  IV.,  iii.  65-6. 

Somers,  John  Lord,  i.  381 ;  ii.  199;  iii.  310,  315. 
Somers,  Will,  ii.  419. 
Somer's  Key,  ii.  222. 
Somerset,  Countess  of— Frances,  i.  245-6,  321, 

414 ;  ii.  25,  258. 
Somerset,  Duchess  of— Anne,  i.  168,  291 ;   ii. 

152. 
Somerset,  Dukes  of—  Edmund  de  Beaufort,  ii. 

110.  Henry  de  Beaufort,  ii.  63  ;    iii.  304-5. 
Edward  Seymour,  i.  168,  242,  333 ;  ii.  63,  a=>,. 
145-9,  151,  163,  204-5,  432-3;  iii.  100,  192,  209, 
334,  380-1,  389.    William  Seymour,  ii.  179-81. 
Charles  Seymour,  i.  311,  381 ;  ii.  58. 

Somerset,  Earls  of— John  de  Beaufort,  ii.  106; 

111.  433.    Robert  Carr,  i.  245,  337,  345, 414 ;  ii. 
25,  181  2,  258;  iii.  175,  3oO,  378. 

Somerset  Coffee  House,  iii.  337. 

Somerset  House,  ii.  63,  162,  227,  282,  355-6;  iii. 

249.  317,  334-5,  337.  371-2,  380,  382-90,  393,  409. 
Somerset  Place,  iii.  380. 
Somerset  Stairs,  iii.  390. 
Somerville,  John,  ii.  168. 
Sophia,  Princess,  i.  303. 
Sophia  Dorothea  of  Zell,  Princess,  i.  92. 
Sophia  Matilda  of  Gloucester,  Princess,  i.  37. 
South,  Robert,  i.  191. 
South.  Dr.  Robert,  i.  287,  290,  308. 
South  Audley  Street,  i.  39,  40. 
South  Lambeth,  iii.  406-7. 
South  Sea  House,  ii.  365. 
South  Street,  i.  38-9. 
Southampton,   Earls   of,  iii.  85,   129.      Henry 

Wriothesley  (2nd),    ii.  147.     Henry  (3rd),  i. 

244-5;  ii.  172,  174  ;  iii.  377,  379.    Thomas,  ii. 

191  ;  iii.  129-30. 

Southampton  Buildings,  iii.  85-6. 
Southampton  House,  Bloomsbury,   i.376;   iii. 

129-30,  136. 

Southampton  House,  Holborn,  iii.  85-6. 
Southampton  Row,  iii.  94,129. 
Southampton  Square,  iii.  130. 
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Southern,  Thomas,  i.  334,  338;  iii.  309, 315. 
Southey,  Robert,  i.  73,  192,  289;  ii.  437;  iii.  29, 

94,  96,  196,  205,  220,  225,  293,  299,  426. 
Southwark,  i.  90;  ii.  42,  66,  176,  259,272,  274-7, 
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iii.  21,  421,  425-8,  430,  438,  441. 
Southwark  Bridge,  ii.  65,  241 ;  iii.  426. 
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Southwell,  Sir  Richard,  ii.  lf;9. 
Southwell,  Sir  Robert,  i.  394;  iii.  337,  440. 
Sparre,  Miss,  i.  147. 
Speed,  John,  iii.  2,  4. 
Speghr,  iii.  439. 
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Spence,  — ,  i.  328,  341,  313.  373. 
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Sir  John,  ii.  394-5,  402,  411 ;  iii.  45-6. 
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Spenser,  Edmund,  i.  157-8,  286,  388  ;  ii.  216,  266, 
398;  iii.  259,374. 

Spenser,  Gabriel,  ii.  419-20. 

Spenser,  Lady,  i.  266. 

Spenser,  Thomas,  iii.  5. 

Sperling,  — ,  ii.  353. 

Spert,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  220. 

Spital  Cross,  ii.  421. 

Spital  Square,  ii.  421-2. 

Spitalfields,  ii.  420,  422-4;  iii.  371. 

Sprightly,  Will,  iii.  372. 

Spring  Garden,  i.  119, 148-50  ;  iii.  411. 
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Spring  Gardens,  i.  17,  133,  148-50;  ii.  47;  iii. 
21. 

Stable  Yard,  i.  129. 

Stafford,  iii.  149. 

Stafford,  Earls  of— Hugh  rde  Stafford,  i.  232. 
Edmund  de  Stafford,  ii.  216.  William  How- 
ard, ii.  205. 

Stafford,  Lady,  iii.  390. 

Stafford,  William,  i.  151. 

Stafford  Place,  i.  151. 

Stafford  Row,  i.  151. 

Stahremberg,  Prince,  i.  129. 
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Stanfield,  Clarkson,  iii.  346. 

Stanhope,  Sir  Michael,  ii.  149. 

Stanhope,  Philip,  i.389. 

Stanhope  Street,  i.  38. 

Stanley,  — ,  i.  291. 

Stanley,  Sir  Humphrey,  i.  291. 

Stanley,  Lord,  ii.  109, 115-16 ;  iii.  101. 

Stanley,  Thomas,  iii.  89. 

Stanley,  Venetia,  ii.  405. 

Stanley,  Sir  William,  ii.  122, 124,  126,  205. 

Staple  Inn,  iii.  104,  119. 
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Star  Chamber,  i.  221,  238;  ii.  73,  164,  179,  346; 
iii.  276-8,  403. 

Stationers'  Company,  ii.  309  ;  iii.  171, 177. 

Stationers'  Hall,  iii.  171. 

Stebenhythe,  ii.  220. 

Steel  Yard,  ii.  231-2,  29P,  300. 


Steele,'Sir  Richard,  i.  2,4,73,78,  106,  343;  ii. 
3591;  iii.  58, 177,  218,  346. 

S  tella  (Miss  Johnson),  i.  28,  30,  65,  78,99,103, 
137. 

Stephen,  King,  i.  194,  .219,  227,  306 ;  ii.  65,  89, 
216,238;  iii.  301. 

Stephen  Street,  i.  332. 

Stepney,  ii.  220-1. 

Stern,  Lieutenant,  i.  92,  94-5. 

Sterne,  Laurence,  i.  52-3. 

Stevens,  George  Alexander,  i.  328,  345';  iii.  96-7. 

Stevens's  Hotel,  i.  54. 

Steward,  Elmes,  i.  328. 

Stewart  Street,  ii.  423. 

Stews,  The,  iii.  429. 

Stirling,  Earl  of— William  Alexander,  i.  335, 
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Stock-fishmongers,  The,  ii.  225. 

Stocks  Market,  ii.  378,  386. 

Stoddon,  Sir  William,  ii.  385. 

Stodie,  Sir  John,  ii.  235. 

Stoke,  — ,  iii.  176. 

Stoke  Pogis,  i.  289. 

Stokes,  — ,  ii.  301. 

Stone,  Nicholas,  i.  151 ;  ii.  27,  411;  iii.  60. 

Stoneleigh,  i.  395. 

Stony  Stratford,  ii.  114. 

Store  Street,  iii.  139. 

Storer,  H.  S.,  iii.  71. 

Storer,  J.,  iii.  71. 

Storer,  Thomas,  ii.  2. 

Storey,  Edward,  i.  155. 

Storey's  Gate,  i.  155. 

Stothard,  Thomas,  ii.  437. 

Stourton,  Charles  Lord,  i.  242. 

Stourton,  Edward  Lord,  ii.  178. 

Stow,  John,  i.  61,  90-1,  111,  168,  221,  227,  239, 
280,  283,  408;  ii.  3,  12,  102,  208-9,  211-13,  218, 
222-4,  232-3,  235,  238-9,  241-2,  250,  259-60,  268, 
276,  281,  288,  317,  321-4,  333-4, 340, 318-50, 353, 
356,  361,  365-6,  372,  376,  381,  387-8,  415  6,  418, 
421,  435;  iii.  2,  13,  14,  16,  17,  21,  27-8,34-5,  40, 
42-4,  49,  51,  67-8,  71,  75,  83,  94,  119,  125,  144, 
151,  154,  159,  169-70,  182,  197,  201,  203,  206, 
219,  221,  231,  234,  246, 265,  333,  335,  367, 373-4, 
428,  430,  438,  440. 

Stow,  Thomas,  ii.  353. 

Stow,  Thomas,  jun.,  ii.  353. 

Stowell,  William  Scott  Lord,  iii.  315. 

Strafford,  Countess  of,  i.  266;  iii.  351. 

Strafford,  Earls  of— Thomas  Wentworth,  i.  17, 
149,  226,  247-50,  254,  374;  ii.  72,  184-7,  204, 
346.  429;  iii.  91,  113,  262,  269,  279,  336,  385. 
William  Wentworth,  iii.  352. 

Strahan,  — ,  iii.  242. 

Strand,  The,  i.  79,  201, 279,  3'27,  356,  358-60,366, 
398,  409 ;  ii.  236-7,  272,  347,  356.  368,  397,434; 
iii.  68,  106,  157,  192,  209,  266,  275.  316-17,  320, 
323,  326,  328,  334-8,  341-2,  345,  317,  352,  356, 
365,  368,  370,  373,  377,  380-1,  395,  403. 

Strand  Bridge,  ii.  61 ;  iii.  317,  334. 

Strand  Cross,  iii.  317. 

Strand  Lane,  iii.  317,  333-4. 

Strange,  Sir  John,  iii.  264. 

Strange,  Sir  Robert,  i.  340,  376. 

Strangeways,  Major,  iii.  216. 

Strangways,  Lady  Susan,  i.  340. 

Stratford  on  Avon,  i.  289 ;  iii.  379. 

Stratton  Street,  i.  7,  8. 

Strickland,  Miss,  i.  144, 169,.314;  ii.  153,  212. 
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Strong,  Thomas,  iii.  210. 

Strudwick,  -,  iii.  81. 

Strutt,  Joseph,  iii.  86,  104. 

Strutton  Ground,  i.  186. 

Strype,  Rev.  John,  i.  140;  ii.  142,  220,  234,  342- 

3,  353,  380,  422,  424 ;   iii.   28,  134,   176,  180, 

207-8,  220,  234,  318,  360. 


Stuart,  Lady  Arabella,  i.  303;  ii.  176,  179-81 ; 
iii.  411. 

Stuart,  Charles  Edward,  iii.  322. 

Stuart,  Frances,  i.  88. 

Stuart,  James,  i.  83,  320. 

Stubbs,  John,  ii.  167. 

Stubbs,  Rev.  Philip,  ii.  240. 

Stukeley,  Dr.  William,  i.  177;  iii.  127. 

Stuteville,  Sir  Martin,  i.  415. 

Suckling,  Sir  John,  i.  17,  159,  166,  324  ;  ii.  327. 

Sud  brook,  i.  54. 

Sudley  Castle,  ii.  188. 

Suffolk,  Countesses  of,  ii.  21.  Henrietta,  i.  57. 
124-5,  266. 

Suffolk,  Duchesses  of,  i.  239 ;  ii.  153.  Catherine, 
i.  237.  Elizabeth,  ii.  243. 

Suffolk,  Dukes  of,  ii.  319.  William  de  la  Pole, 
i.  208 ;  ii.  109,  111,  319  ;  iii.  304-5.  Johu  de 
la  Pole,  i.  237;  ii.  243,  320.  Kichard  de  la 
Pole,  ii.  320.  Charles  Brandon,  ii.  10, 12,  70, 
129,  135,  137,  150,175,253;  iii.  275,  352, 422. 
Henry  Brandon,  iii.  353.  Henry  Grey.  ii.  86, 
154,  157-8,  163,  205,  212,  343  ;  iii.  156,  275. 

Suffolk,  Earls  of— Robert  Ufford,  iii.  20.  Tho- 
mas Howard,  i.  314,  410  ;  ii.  183,  341,  397 ;  iii. 
56,  350, 377.  Theophilus  Howard,  ii.  397 ;  iii. 
350. 

Suffolk  Court,  Southwsrk,  iii.  423. 

Suffolk  House,  i.  313-14. 

Suffolk  House  (Northumberland  House),  ii.  397. 

Suffolk  Lane,  ii.  364. 

Suffolk  Place,  Haymarket,  i.  313,  315. 

Suffolk  Place,  Southwark,  iii.  422-3. 

Suffolk  Place,  Strand,  iii.  352. 

Suffolk  Street,  fall  Mall,  i.  313-15. 

Suffolk  Street,  Southwark,  iii.  423. 

SulcarduB,  — ,  i.  194,  276. 

Sun  Street,  ii.  423. 

Sunderland,  Countess  of— Anne,  i.  266, 313. 

Sunderland,  Karl  of— Charles  Spencer,  i.  14,81 ; 
ii.  199. 

Surgeons,  Royal  College  of,  iii.  11. 

Surrey,  Earls  of— John  de  Warenne,  i.  230-1. 
Thomas  Howard  (1st),  i.  237 ;  ii.  87.  Thomas 
(2nd),  ii.  127,  204,  208,  348;  iii.  156.  Thomas 
(3rd),  i.  244.  Henry  Howard,  i.  173 ;  ii.  142-3 ; 
iii.  280. 

Surrey  Street,  ii.  63 ;  iii.  328-9,  332-3. 

Survilliers,  Count,  i.  331. 

Sussex,  Duke  of— Augustus  Frederick,  i.  50. 

Sussex,  Earls  of— Henry  Rate-lilt',  iii.  100.  Tho- 
mas, i.  171;  iii.  440. 

Sutherland,  Duke  of,  i.  129 ;  iii.  435. 

Sutton,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  391 ;  iii.  66-8,  60. 

Sutton  Street,  iii.  52. 

"  Swan,  The,"  iii.  430. 
Swan  Theatre,  iii.  429. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  i.  13,  16,  28,  30,  58,  63-6,  73,  78, 
82, 99, 103/106-7, 137, 141-2, 167, 306, 311, 314-15, 
319,  342-3,  372-3;  ii.  259; 'iii.  237.  256,  337. 
413. 

Swinford,  Catherine,  i.  203. 

Swinnerlon,  Johu,  ii.  430. 
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Sydenham,  Dr.  Thomas,  i.  16. 
Sydney,  Sir  William,  ii.  248. 
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Syward,  Richard,  ii.  95. 
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"  Tabard,  The,"  iii.  437-9. 

"Tabor,  The,"  iii.  175. 

"  Talbot,  The,"  iii.  438-9. 

Talbot,  Lady  Anne,  iii.  201. 

Talbot,  Charles  Lord,  iii.  306. 

Talbot,  Earl— William,  i.  267. 

Talbot,  Richard,  iii.  340. 

Talleyrand,  Prince,  i.  51,  331. 

Tarleton,  Richard,  ii.419;  iii.  175, 185. 

Tart  Hall,  i.  151. 

Tasell's  Close,  ii.  423. 

Tate,  Nahum,  iii.  422-3. 

Tavistock  Hotel,  i.  334. 

Tavistock  Row,  i.  359-60. 

Tavistock  Street,  i.  333,  341. 

Taylor,  Dr.,  iii,  242. 

Taylor,  John,  i.  372;  iii.  429. 

Teddington,  i.  289. 

Telegraph  Street,  ii.  377. 

Temple,  The,  i.  339;  ii.;  63-4, 189,  252,  260;  iii. 
32,  195,  249,  294-5,  305-6,  308-10,  314-15.. 

Temple,  — ,  ii.  281-2. 

Temple,  Earls,  i.  105. 

Temple,  Sir  Purbeck,  i.  252.' 

Temple,  Sir  William,  i.  106,  301. 

Temple  Bar,  i.  63, 91,  180,  385;  ii.  158, 163,  214, 
257,  263,  291,  356;  iii.  247-8,  256,  259,  265,  268, 
294, 317-21. 

Temple  Church,].' 289;  ii. 274,  410;  iii.  299-303. 

Temple  Garden,  ii.  63,  241,  268 ;  iii.  301,  304-6, 
378. 

Temple  Gate,  iii.  183,  260. 

Temple  Stairs,  ii.  67-8. 

Terrail,  — ,  ii.  399. 

Tewkesbury,  i.  208;  ii.  109,  113,  391. 

Thackeray,  William  Makepiece,  i.  289. 

Thames,  1  he,  i.  193  ;  ii.  6, 11.  26,  45,  49,  52,  61, 
64-5,  67-8,  71-3,  179,  218,  233-4,  243,  251,  257, 
259-60,  268,  274-5,  282,  288,  294,  296,  302-4, 
315,  317,  368,  386 ;  iii.  101,  190-1,  241,  272,  295, 
304,  307,  312-13,  316-17,  333,  342-3,  345,  347, 
362,  365,  374,  379,  407,  410.  414,  420.  426,  441.  , 

Thames  Street,!.  326-,  ii.  222,25-5-6,228-9,231-3, 
235-6,  241-2,  247,  301,  303,  364. 

Thanet,  Earls  of,  i.  79 ;  iii.  17. 

Thanet,  Isle  of,  iii.  164. 

Thanet  House,  iii.  134. 

Thatched  House  Tavern,  i.  65-6,  329. 

Thavie,  John,  iii.  118. 

Thavie's  Inn,  iii.  104,  117. 

Thelwell,  Sir  Bevis,  iii.  279. 

Theodore,  King  of  Corsica,  i.  329. 

Thieving  Lane,  i.  181. 

Thirleby,  Bishop,  iii.  405-6. 

Thistlewood,  Arthur,  ii.  203;  iii.  214. 

"  Thomas's,"  i.  329. 

Thomson,—,  ii.279. 

Thomson,  James,  i.  54, 158,  289,  408. 
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VOL.  I. 

Page  18,  foot-note— for  Coake  read  Cooke. 
„     39,  line  18— for  Percival  read  Perceval.  ' 
„      62,    „    25- for  1780  read  1788. 

79,    „    14— far  1783  read  1683. 
102,    „    23— for  Rockford  read  Rochford. 
171,    „    29  and  39- for  Radcliffe  read  Ratcliflfe. 
183,    „    29— ./or  Dacres  read  Dacre. 
208,    „    25— for  Edward  read  William. 
237,    „    14—  for  Huntington  read  Huntingdon. 
290,  last  line— for  Hertford  read  Hereford. 
295,  line  28—; for  Seventh  read  Sixth. 
302,    „    29— for  Henry  read  William. 
306,    „      1— for  Vitales  read  Vitalis. 

„       „      3— for  1106  mid  11 60. 

„       „      1— for  1176  read  1191. 
314,    „    23-/or  Ratcliflfe  read  Radcliffe. 
333,    „    16— for  Duke  read  Earl. 
394,  last  line— for  husband  read  father. 
397,  line  18— for  Huber  read  Hubert. 

411,  „    21— /or  Earl  of  read  Viscount. 

412.  „    27— for  Colonel  read  Count. 
414,    ,,      4— /or  Bunbury  read  Banbury. 


VOL  II. 

Page  152,  line  22;  253,  line  10;  and  268,  line  18-/or  Devonshire  read  Devon. 


253, 

272, 

319, 
335. 
427, 


4— for  Duke  read  Earl. 
14— for  Sheldon  read  Selden. 
15— for  Ogilvy  read  Ogilby. 

8— for  Lombard  Street  read  Lombard  Court. 
19— for  1536  read  1538. 

5— for  Salisbury  read  Shrewsbury. 


VOL  III. 

Page  1,  line  7— for  1090  read  1030. 
„  39,    „  II— for  Henry  read  Walter. 
„  75,    „  31— for  Thomas  read  John. 
,,321,    „  26- for  Thomas  read  Robert. 
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